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Rarely  can  it  have  happened  that  compare  it  with  those  clusters  of  writ- 
death  brought  so  keen  a  sense  of  per-  ings  which  in  our  day  aim  at  little 
sonal  loss  to  many  homes  where  it  ex-  more  than  this,  and  the  strong  aroma 
tinguished  the  light  of  no  familiar  of  an  individual  mind  affects  us  as 
countenance  as  when,  on  September  9  something  unique.  Let  us,  before  the 
of  this  year  1897,  it  forbade  all  readers  sympathetic  hush  of  attention  pass 
to  hope  for  another  word  from  Richard  away,  as  it  passes  so  soon,  gather  up 
Hutton.  The  lay  sermons  from  him  and  set  on  record  the  grounds  of  an 
had  come  to  be  looked  for  no  less  eager-  impression  so  peculiar, 
ly  than  the  letters  of  an  Indian  mail  In  noting  one  negative  qualification 
day.  We  cut  the  Spectator  with  as  for  this  influence,  I  anticipate  no  dis- 
much  confidence  as  we  broke  the  seal  sentient  voice.  No  one — not  even  the 
dropped  by  a  friendly  hand.  The  arti-  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who 
cle  expressed  a  relation  as  well  as  a  encloses  Richard  Hutton’s  audience 
judgment ;  it  left  the  mind  stimulated  within  the  walls  of  a  Rectory  garden — 
as  %  news  of  the  beloved  absent,  will  deny  that  he  abjured,  throughout 
cheered  as  by  expressions  of  affection  his  career,  that  alliance  with  scorn 
for  one’s  self.  For  the  same  reason,  which  ordinarily  supplies  journalism 
no  doubt,  there  were  many  to  whom  it  with  its  most  pungent  condiments, 
said  nothing.  The  Spectator,  under  Nothing  that  he  has  written  is  bitter, 
Hutton’s  guidance,  addressed  rather  a  or  stinging,  or  pregnant  with  tawwewrfo. 
public  than  the  public.  It  was  faith-  Think  of  all  that  he  cut  off  in  that  re- 
ful  to  a  tradition  of  periodical  writing  nunciation  !  Remove  ill  nature,  and 
which,  disregarded  and  defied  as  it  is  how  much  of  what  the  world  counts 
by  the  cheap  periodicals  of  the  day,  will  wit  would  remain  ?  Perhaps  the  best, 
perhaps  be  felt  by  those  who  compare  but  how  vastly  reduced  in  amount  ! 
these  later  publications  with  their  fore-  That  removal,  at  all  events,  would 
runners  to  be  exactly  what  makes  peri-  blunt  no  single  sentence  due  to  his 
odical  literature  living.  A  specimen  pen  ;  no  criticism  from  him  ever 
of  every  opinion  of  a  particular  epoch  wounded  a  tender  memory,  or  impovei’- 
has  its  own  interest,  no  doubt.  It  can-  ished  the  springs  of  creative  power  in 
not  be  in  any  case  the  ideal  of  a  news-  a  single  mind.  Could  the  same  be  said 
paper  ;  but  the  Spectator,  under  Mr.  of  any  other  journalist  of  his  time  ? 
Hutton’s  guidance,  was  so  much  more  Think  over  all  the  temptations  to 
than  a  newspaper  that  we  naturally  smartness  which  beset  a  writer  who  has 
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to  consult  the  exigencies  of  the  hour, 
and  weigh  the  renunciation  of  one  who 
always  refused  the  cheap  efficiency  of 
depreciation.  I  remember  well  the 
laugh — not  altogether  scornful,  and 
perhaps  as  much  at  himself  as  at  any 
one  else — of  a  Saturday  Reviewer,  who 
confessed  he  found  it  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  reading  the  Spectator,  that  it 
rvas  “  so  just.”  He  was  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  larger  half  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  reading  world.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  really  less  dull  than  justice.  Were 
it  less  rare  it  would  be  recognized  as 
the  spring  of  literary  no  less  than  of 
moral  excellence,  lint  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  epigram  precedes  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  delicate  accuracy  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  is  as  much  more  satis¬ 
fying  as  it  is  more  rai*e.  Perfect  jus¬ 
tice  is  perfect  literature,  but  impel  feet 
justice  lacks  the  piquancy  of  slashing 
abuse  without  necessarily  attaining  the 
subtle  grace  of  accurate  discrimina¬ 
tion.  It  says  more  for  Hutton  that  he 
never  tried  to  attain  the  first  of  these 
things  than  even  that  he  sometimes 
came  very  near  the  last. 

Two  negative  concessions  must  be 
made  In  connection  with  this  negative 
claim.  In  the  first  place  we  must  al¬ 
low  that  a  critic  who  aims,  above  all 
things,  at  doing  no  injustice  to  any 
one  whom  he  mentions,  whatever  his 
other  excellences,  will  rarely  attain  that 
of  a  simple  style.  Justice,  either  in 
w’hat  we  must  reluctantly  call  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  as  an  impartial  esti¬ 
mate  of  praise  and  blame,  or  in  Hut¬ 
ton’s  sense  of  a  careful  allotment  of 
every  word  of  praise  that  can  sincerely 
be  given,  is  not  a  simple  thing.  The 
endeavor  to  strain  away  from  condem¬ 
nation  every  word  that  is  untrue  in 
itself,  and  then  again  every  word  that, 
being  true  in  itself,  is  yet  misleading 
in  its  general  connotation,  as  so  many 
true  words  are — this  is  an  endeavor 
which  the  exigencies  of  periodical  writ¬ 
ing  almost  inevitably  associate  with  an 
involved  style.  There  is  not  time  to 
boil  down  the  substance  of  every  paren¬ 
thesis  into  the  main  sentence,  and  the 
frequent  use  of  parenthesis  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  no  doubt,  as  a  defect  in  style. 
The  majority  of  newspaper  readeis  dis¬ 
covered  this  defect  in  Hutton’s  writ¬ 
ings,  and  their  opinion  must  here  stand 


for  a  verdict.  But  for  my  own  part,  I 
never  found  his  meaning  obscure  after 
giving  the  amount  of  attention  which 
his  subject  seemed  to  me  legitimately 
to  demand,  and  his  careful  parentheses 
were  to  me  a  characteristic  expression 
of  his  anxious  candor.  It  is  only  at 
second-hand,  therefore,  that  I  take 
note  of  this  disadvantage.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  any  of  his  admirers  not 
to  feel,  at  times,  that  the  substance  as 
well  as  the  form  of  his  criticism  suf¬ 
fered  from  this  cause.  His  ideal  of 
the  critic’s  office,  as  far  as  he  carried  it 
out  in  his  own  person  (and  I  can  re¬ 
member  hut  few  inconsistencies  in 
what  he  permitted),  was  like  that  of  a 
captain  described  by  Xenophon,  who 
“  thought  it  enough  to  praise  the  good, 
and  not  to  praise  the  bad.”  Whatso¬ 
ever  things  were  true,  whatsoever  were 
sincere,  if  there  were  any  virtue,  and 
any  possible  praise,  it  was  Hutton’s 
care  to  bring  these  things  before  the 
attention  of  his  readers,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  appraise  them  in  comparison 
with  similar  productions,  or  in  any 
way  to  graduate  his  approval.  He  had 
hardly  any  sense  of  rank  in  literature. 
It  is  a  very  rare  defect  in  a  critic,  and 
perhaps  we  might  without  loss  get  a 
little  nearer  that  ditch  before  making 
any  attempt  to  fill  it  up.  The  mutual 
admiration  of  a  clique,  no  doubt,  is 
common  enough.  But  Hutton’s  occa¬ 
sionally  exaggerated  praise,  whatever 
else  it  was,  had  no  relation  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  admiration  of  a  clique.  It  might 
betray  the  leakage  of  personal  friend¬ 
ship  ;  it  never  suggested  the  insuiance 
of  a  benefit  society.  He  over-praised 
the  unknown,  the  ineffective  ;  lie  was 
a  keen  critic  where  his  praise  might 
have  roused  a  sonorous  response. 
Still,  we  must  concede  that  a  critic 
who  thinks  that  the  review  of  a  book, 
like  the  character  of  a  servant,  may 
consist  of,  and  not  merely  contain,  all 
the  recommendation  which  he  can  pro¬ 
nounce  with  absolute  sincerity,  will 
sometimes  mislead  his  readers.  Pro¬ 
portion  is  a  primary  requisite  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  one  who  looks  at  alt  excel¬ 
lence  apart  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
guide  in  the  paths  of  literature  strictly 
so  called.  But  it  is  not  on  the  field  of 
literature  strictly  so  called  that  we 
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looked  for  the  wise  and  healing  words 
we  shall  hear  no  more.  It  is  in  litera¬ 
ture  as  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
truth,  literature  as  an  answer  to  the 
most  profound  yearnings  of  our  nature. 
Surely  this  must  always  remain  the 
most  perennial  realm  of  literature  ; 
and  when  we  say  that  we  met  our  guide 
here,  we  can  afford  to  concede,  with¬ 
out  much  sense  of  loss,  that  he  some¬ 
times  failed  us  elsewhere. 

For  this  recollection  is  needed  to 
give  us  a  clue  to  his  best  work,  and  an 
explanation  of  any  disappointment  in 
the  rest,  llis  least  satisfactory  piece 
of  criticism  (though  full  of  charm) 
seems  to  me  his  little  biography  of 
Scott.  A  critic  of  that  great  genius 
must  turn  to  what  is  mere  literature. 
IMere  literature —one  shrinks  from  the 
epithet  !  It  seems  almost  like  talking 
of  mere  life.  Still  if  we  compare  Scott 
with  other  great  writers  we  see  that 
tlie  expression,  as  characterizing  his 
work,  is  not  unmeaning.  A  more  fa¬ 
mous  attempt  to  fix  his  place  in  litera¬ 
ture  brings  out  this  limitation  with  all 
the  force,  whatever  that  may  be,  of 
great  exaggeration. 

“  The  great  m3'Stery  of  existence,”  says 
Carlyle  of  Scott,  ”  was  not  great  to  him  .  .  . 
no  man  lias  written  so  many  volumes  with  so 
few  sentences  that  can  be  quoted.  The  Wa- 
verley  novels  are  not  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  edification,  for  building  up  or 
elevating  in  any  shape.  The  sick  lieart  will 
find  no  healing  here,  the  darkly  struggling 
iieart  no  guidance,  the  heroic  that  is  in  man 
no  divine  awakening  volte.” 

I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  to  copy 
words  so  unjust,  but  I  have  conceded 
tliat  unjust  words  are  not  always  un¬ 
true,  and  whatever  truth  there  is  here 
shows  us  that  the  creative  genius  of 
Walter  Scott  would  not  be  the  best 
fitted  to  elicit  the  critical  acumen  of 
llichard  Hutton.  He  had  a  delicate 
apprehension  of  what  was  most  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Scott.  I  remember  his  en¬ 
joyment  of  an  expression  I  quoted  from 
Huskin,  who  speaks  somewhere  of 
Scott’s  “  far  away  iEolian  note,”  and 
many  allusions  prove  him  to  have  been 
led  toward  that  biography  by  real  sym- 
pathy  ;  nevertheless  when  he  concen¬ 
trated  his  attention  upon  a  writer  who 
avoided  all  the  depths  of  life,  his  reader 
felt  him  not  at  his  best.  But  now 
turn  to  his  review  of  the  writer,  who, 


of  all  novelists  least  avoided  these 
depths,  ro-read  (for  every  one  who 
reads  these  lines  must  have  given  it  one 
perusal)  his  review  of  “  George  Eliot 
as  Author,”  and  you  have  such  a  speci¬ 
men  of  his  true  intellectual  guidance 
as  will  either  justify  those  who  leaned 
upon  it,  or  show  a  divergence  render¬ 
ing  a  common  view  impossible.  One 
is  at  this  date  somewhat  chary  of  re¬ 
opening  a  review  of  George  Eliot,  so 
much  was  written  about  her  at  the 
time  merely  recording,  with  that  un¬ 
critical  fervor  which  so  soon  becomes 
vapid,  the  spell  of  a  great  genius  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problems  of  the  hour. 
But  in  re-perusing  the  essay  in  Hut¬ 
ton’s  “  Leaders  of  English  Thought,” 
we  come  upon  that  enlightening  criti¬ 
cism  which  I  remember  its  object  once 
declaring  no  less  rare  than  original 
creation.  It  is  a  luminous  and  preg¬ 
nant  essay  on  English  fiction,  rich  in 
expressions  which  reveal  some  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  in  every  great  writer 
with  whom  George  Eliot  could  be  com¬ 
pared.  “  The  breadth  and  spacious¬ 
ness  of  Fielding,”  “  the  delight  in  rich 
historic  coloring  of  Scott,”  ”  the  bas- 
reliefs  cut  out  on  the  same  surface”  of 
Miss  Austen  and  the  society  novelists 
— all  these  phrases,  simple  as  they  are, 
gather  up  the  appreciation  of  a  glance 
at  once  penetrating  and  wide  reach¬ 
ing  ;  they  are  the  utterance  of  a  mind 
in  direct  contact  with  that  which  the 
reader  is  taught  to  appreciate.  “  What 
we  care  to  know  of  men  and  women  is 
not  so  much  their  special  tastes,  bias, 
gifts,  humors,  as  the  general  depth  and 
mass  of  the  human  nature  that  is  in 
them” — there  we  have  much  more  than 
a  clue  to  the  special  power  of  George 
Eliot.  ”  There  is  a  concentrated  sort 
of  egotism  about  common  novels  which 
is  one  reason  why  the  interest  of  them 
is  apt  to  die  away  in  riper  years.” 
There  aeain  you  have  a  general  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  special  recom¬ 
mendation  which  anybody  can  under¬ 
stand  and  yet  which  comes  to  the 
mind  quite  freshly.  These  judgments 
are  all  literary,  but  the  critic  was 
guided  toward  them  by  his  instinct  for 
what  lies  deeper  than  literature.  It  is 
his  discernment  that  George  Eliot  was 
a  preacher  as  well  as  an  artist  which 
enables  him  to  judge  her  artistic  work. 
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“  To  banish  confusion  from  a  picture,” 
he  says  in  this  essay,  “  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  artist,  and  confusion  must  exist 
where  those  lines  which  are  the  most 
essential  of  all  for  determining  the 
conhguration  of  character  are  indis¬ 
tinctly  drawn.”  Perhaps  that  sen¬ 
tence  may  explain  the  limitations  of 
his  criticism,  certainly  they  indicate 
the  powers  which  made  him  a  welcome 
guide  to  many  seekers  in  his  genera¬ 
tion. 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  when  the  Spec¬ 
tator  came  under  his  influence,  such 
guidance  as  his  was  even  more  con¬ 
sciously  needed  than  it  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  It  was  one  of  those  epochs 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  men 
became  suddenly  conscious  of  all  that 
is  weak  in  the  assumptions  of  the  past, 
and  those  among  them  to  whom  those 
assumptions  were  precious  stretched 
out  groping  hands,  seeking  a  new 
guide.  A  man  of  science  had  just 
startled  the  world  by  showing  (as  it 
seemed  then)  that  the  creation  needed 
no  creator.  A  brave  missionary  had 
admitted  the  atmosphere  of  rational 
judgment  to  that  closed  chamber  where 
the  notion  of  literal  inspiration,  like 
the  corpse  in  a  hermetically  sealed 
tomb,  crumbled  to  dust  at  that  admis¬ 
sion.  A  multitude  of  agencies,  of 
which  these  were  the  most  obvious  and 
important  expressions,  converged  upon 
the  faith  of  the  past,  and  either  de¬ 
stroyed  or  expanded  it.  Men  were 
shown  at  the  same  time  that  the  Bible 
was  full  of  errors,  and  that  the  Crea¬ 
tion  was  a  process  going  on  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Either  half  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  would  have  shaken  the  fabric 
of  orthodoxy  ;  combined  they  shat¬ 
tered  it.  Those  who  were  driven  from 
its  tottering  walls  found  various  ref¬ 
uges.  Many  among  them  awakened  to 
the  discovery  that,  if  it  were  no  longer 
possible  to  believe  in  God,  it  was  quite 
easy  to  forget  Him,  and  that,  while  be¬ 
lief  was  arduous,  distracting,  incom- 
jdete,  oblivion  might  be  absolute.  Per¬ 
haps  the  discovery  had  never  been  made 
before.  Nothing  is  so  unlike  oblivion 
as  hatred,  and  those  who  had  formerly 
attacked  Christianity  were,  equally 
with  Fenelon  or  Whitefield,  preachers 
of  its  vital  importance.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  since  Christianity  ex¬ 


isted  it  was  possible  to  ignore  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Nay,  it  was  even  found  possi¬ 
ble,  in  turning  from  it,  to  carry  off 
much  that  was  supposed  its  inalienable 
properly.  The  wreck  of  orthodoxy,  it 
was  discovered,  had  not  overwhelmed 
its  treasures,  and  they  who  fled  the 
quaking  walls  carried  with  them  no 
contemptible  proportion  of  the  hoarded 
wealth.  The  novels  of  Georges  Eliot 
reproduced  so  much  of  what  had  been 
regarded  as  Christian  feeling  and  be¬ 
lief  that  for  a  long  time  her  simpler 
readers  studied  them  as  pious  effusions, 
and  confused  her  striking  aphorisms 
with  texts  from  the  Gospels.  The  fer¬ 
vor  of  the  pulpit  was  found  also  in 
other  writers  ;  and  doubtless  it  was 
nothing  new  to  find  the  fervor  of  the 
pulpit  in  an  assailant  of  Christianity, 
but  always  previously  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  fervor  had  been  forced  on 
the  attention  of  all  because  it  had  been 
employed  in  a  definite  attack.  But 
when  the  mere  dictum  of  science  was 
accepted  as  making  God  unnecessary, 
it  became  waste  of  force  to  explode  hy¬ 
potheses  based  on  Ilis  supposed  charac¬ 
ter  and  operations.  They  could  sim¬ 
ply  be  let  alone.  “  People  with  a  taste 
for  these  chimeras  may  study  them,” 
it  was  felt  and  said  ;  “we  have  some¬ 
thing  better  to  think  of.”  And  noth¬ 
ing  in  their  lives  revealed  to  the  world 
any  moral  disaster.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  in  many  cases  the  withdrawal 
of  a  perturbing  influence,  which  left  a 
great  calm. 

It  was  one  of  the  equipments  which 
fitted  Richard  Hutton  to  become  the 
guide  he  was  to  his  generation  that  he 
understood  this  state  of  mind.  I  can¬ 
not  think  of  any  one  else  who  did. 
Many  persons  noticed  it.  Maurice  and 
some  of  his  followers  set  it  down,  in 
their  indictments  against  the  clergy  of 
the  English  Church,  that  they  liad 
failed  to  bring  the  message  of  their 
Master  to  a  world  which  rightly  turned 
from  a  travesty  of  His  teaching.  Ex¬ 
cept  among  those  who  supposed  that 
any  one  who  took  no  interest  in  relig¬ 
ion  must  be  wicked,  or  that  any  one 
who  ignored  religion  must  be  cour¬ 
ageous,  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  position  of  the 
agnostic.  It  has  long  since  been  con¬ 
futed  by  the  mere  existence  of  the 
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party  known  as  the  Broad  Church,  a 
party  of  which  the  raison  d'Hre  may 
be  described  as  the  abjuring  of  theol¬ 
ogy.  But  this  view  did  not  need  any 
experimental  confutation  for  one  who 
really  came  in  contact  with  this  kind 
of  unbelief.  A  letter  lies  before  me, 
written  by  Richard  Hutton  about  a 
generation  ago,  of  which  I  will  here 
copy  all  that  is  important,  though  not 
the  whole  of  this  is  relevant  to  the 
special  point  now  before  us.  “  What 
you  say  of  Ewald,”  he  addresses  his 
correspondent,  “strikes  me  as  pro¬ 
foundly  true.  Not  only  does  every 
line  of  the  history  prove  that  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people,  as  a  people,  did  not  devote 
themselves  to  the  search  for  God,  but 
were,  first  from  servility,  afterward 
from  pride  and  self-confidence,  always 
revolting  against  His  guidance  ;  but  I 
think  nothing  is  more  notable  about 
the  altitude  of  their  highest  prophets 
than  the  involuntary  character,  so  to 
speak,  of  their  inspiration.  Theirs  is 
not  the  tone  of  searchers  after  God, 
“  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him 
and  find  Him,”  but  of  minds  con¬ 
strained  to  say,  not,  indeed,  unwill¬ 
ingly,  as  in  lire  case  of  Balaam,  but 
still  constrained  to  say  what  they  did 
say.  It  is  to  invert  the  very  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Hebrew  literature  to  speak 
of  their  greatest  teachers  as  Platonic 
feelers  after  Deity.  But  do  you  not 
feel  it  strange  that  so  little  of  this  di¬ 
vine  constraint  of  conviction  shows 
itself  even  among  the  finest  and  truest 
of  modern  religious  writers.^  Some¬ 
times  God  seems  to  me  to  have  inten¬ 
tionally  intermitted  His  action  on  the 
self-conscious  side  of  human  intellect 
in  these  latter  days.  Witness  the  re¬ 
mains  of  A.  H.  Clough  (one  of  the 
finest  and  truest  of  modern  poets — a 
man  whom  I  knew  well  and  honored 
deeply)  who  gives  it  as  his  repeatedly 
expressed  conviction  : 

“  ‘  It  seems  His  newer  will 
We  should  not  think  of  Him  at  all  .  .  . 

But  of  the  world  He  has  assigned  us,  make 
What  best  we  can.’  ” 

“  Such  belief,”  he  goes  on,  “  seems  to 
me  inconceivable,  yet  I  clearly  follow 
the  series  of  spiritual  disappointments 
which  led  Mr.  Clough  to  adopt  it  seri¬ 
ously  as  God’s  real  will  for  the  modern 
world.” 


As  I  copy  the  last  sentence,  after 
the  interval  of  so  many  years  from  the 
first  perusal  of  the  letter,  I  see  afresh 
how  that  double  vision  of  the  reason¬ 
ableness  and  unreasonableness  of  Ag¬ 
nosticism  qualified  Hutton  to  be  the 
religious  teacher  of  our  generation. 
He  had  nothing  more  to  say  of  this 
averted  attention  than  that  he  under¬ 
stood  it.  I  do  not  suppose  that  is  all 
there  is  to  say  about  it.  But  he  who 
saw  it,  and  saw  beyond  it,  was  fitted  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  our  time  as 
no  one  was  who  missed  its  significance, 
or  distorted  its  explanation.  Forty 
years  ago  almost  every  religious  thinker 
seemed  to  me  to  do  one  of  these  things. 
It  was  alike  bewildering  to  be  told 
either  that  the  sudden  oblivion  of  the 
Eternal  which  came  upon  us  then  as 
definitely  as  the  dropping  of  a  curtain 
was  a  mere  generalization  from  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case  here  and  there,  or  that 
this  vast  eclipse  was  due  to  misstate¬ 
ments  in  sermons  which  had  not  been 
heard  and  books  which  had  not  been 
read.  How  refreshing,  when  wearied 
with  an  endeavor  to  extract  some  nutri¬ 
ment  from  either  assurance,  to  turn  to 
one  of  those  weekly  essays  which  alwa3"s 
put  us  in  contact  with  the  facts  of 
life  !  It  is  difficult  to  justify  this  sense 
of  refreshment  ;  perhaps  it  will  hardly 
be  understood  by  those  who  study  his 
books.  Important  documents  for  the 
student  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  these  volumes  cannot 
reproduce  the  sense  of  greeting,  of  en¬ 
couragement,  of  stimulus  brought  by 
him  to  an  audience  listening  week  by 
week  for  his  voice  in  the  Spectator. 
Those  who  try  to  give  an  account  of 
any  such  influence  will  always,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  be  astonished  to  find  how  much 
of  it  is  negative.  A  blank  cannot  con¬ 
sole  ;  a  blank  cannot  stimulate— no, 
but  what  we  need  is  contact  with  some 
broad  stream  of  thought  and  feeling 
that  a  blank  will  often  admit.  Some 
of  the  hardest  and  most  scornful  athe¬ 
ism  of  our  day  has  been  probably  pro¬ 
voked  into  expression  (of  course,  not 
created)  by  the  endeavors  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  sympathy  with  its  supposed 
perplexities.  Nothing  so  stiffens  and 
hardens  unbelief  as  the  attitude  which, 
in  confusing  it  with  doubt,  betrays  an 
incapacity  to  apprehend  any  part  of  its 
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real  ground.  And  hence  it  happened 
that,  from  the  very  start  of  the  /Specta¬ 
tor,  the  Broad  Church  was  a  subsiding 
influence  in  religious  life.  Whatever 
it  may  have  accomplished  in  Christian 
work,  in  literature,  in  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
ganization,  all  competent  to  judge  will 
allow  that,  as  a  force  in  thought,  it 
went  for  almost  nothing.  The  name 
of  one  great  leader  of  thought  is  some¬ 
times  associated  with  it ;  but  Maurice 
had  no  real  sympathy  with  its  aims, 
nor,  to  say  the  truth,  any  clear  insight 
into  the  diflicultiea  it  confronted.  A 
clear  recognition  of  those  difticulties,  a 
steady  glance  be\ond  them— if  this  seem 
a  small  thing,  it  can  be  only  to  one 
who  has  never  known  these  difficulties. 
Triumphant  wrong— unpurifyiug  pain 
— these  things,  alas  !  are  as  old  as 
humanity.  What  could  any  work  on 
the  origin  of  species  do  to  enforce  the 
cogency  of  their  terrible  argument 
against  the  existence  of  a  divine  Fath¬ 
er  ?  This,  that  for  the  first  time  it 
provided  a  coherent,  workable  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  Creation  which  ignored  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  divine  Creator.  The  no¬ 
tion  of  an  automatic  creation  forced  on 
the  intellect  a  question  that  had  never 
ceased  to  torment  the  heart — why  be¬ 
lieve  in  aujthing  above  nature  ?  With 
the  attempt  to  justify  an  affirmative 
answer,  its  difficulties  sprang  into  sud¬ 
den  illumination.  Any  daily  paper 
was  a  refutation  of  the  belief  iu  the 
Divine  for  one  who  had  leaned  heavily 
on  the  old  view  of  a  Creator,  and  found 
it  suddenly  give  way  ;  the  list  of  ordi¬ 
nary  casualties  and  ciimes  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  need  some  explanation  that 
had  become  unattainable.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  then  by  some  who  still  found 
support  on  the  old  ground  that  faith 
in  God  is,  in  its  simplest  form,  a  mys¬ 
tic  faith.  A  critic  in  the  2'imes,  who 
shows  himself  intimately  penetrated 
with  sympathy  for  what  was  most  char¬ 
acteristic  in  the  writing  of  Richard 
Hutton,  says  that  he  was  not  prone  to 
mysticism.  He  who,  as  the  same  critic 
happily  expresses  it,  “  gave  shape  and 
intellectual  cogency  to  what  in  otheis 
w'ere  aspirations,  vague,  unsatisfied  de¬ 
sires’*  was  certainly  the  very  opposite 
of  a  mystic  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
w’ord  is  sometimes  used,  of  making  feel¬ 
ing  do  duty  for  intellect.  But  if  we 


may  not  say  that  the  mystic  element  in 
faith  was  what  gave  Hutton  th'e  power 
above  described,  then  w'e  must  find 
some  other  word  to  express  that  ele¬ 
ment.  When  one  turned  from  any 
Broad  Church  utterance  to  an  essay 
from  his  pen,  one  felt  not  so  much  that 
there  was  any  difference  of  actual  be¬ 
lief — it  might  be  that  the  views  were 
precisely  identical — but  that  he  was 
moving  in  a  different  direction.  11 
mare  mi  cliiama,  says  the  Venetian 
fisherman.  What  is  it  that  “  calls” 
each  one  of  us  ?  What  magnet  deter¬ 
mines  the  curve  of  our  thought  ?  We 
must  look  beyond  the  actual  movement 
to  answer  that  question.  On  a  vast 
scale  the  tangent  and  the  circle  aie  for 
a  time  indistinguishable  ;  they  who  are 
about  to  part  company  forever  may  for 
a  long  period,  as  men  reckon  time  by 
months  and  years,  appear  insejjaiable 
allies.  What  “  called”  Richard  Hut¬ 
ton  was  the  truth  of  a  sacramental  be¬ 
lief.  The  pure  theism  of  his  youth 
melted  into  those  convictions  which 
find  their  justification  iu  the  discoi  u- 
ment  that  language  can  convoy  ade¬ 
quately  only  such  truth  as  belong  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  deliverance  of  the  senses  ; 
that,  for  the  truth  which  appeals  to 
what  is  deepest  in  man,  words  are 
mere  signposts,  and  facts— what  in 
some  form  we  must  call  experience — 
the  road  that  leads  to  our  goal.  A  sac¬ 
ramental  Church,  where  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  is  felt  to  be  no  enclosure  shut¬ 
ting  in  an  exotic  principle  inapplicable 
to  ordinary  life,  but  a  fertile  spot  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  true  character  of  all  indis¬ 
tinct  and  impoverished  growth  around. 
“  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body  broken 
for  you,”  is  an  address  heard  not  only 
within  the  sacred  walls  ;  it  is  convert¬ 
ed  there  to  a  promise,  but  it  is  heard 
everywhere.  “  To  them  that  are  with¬ 
out,  these  things  are  done  in  parables” 
— are  done  {yiverai)  in  parables,  not 
told  in  them. 

This  growing  approach  toward  a 
faith  at  the  opposite  |)ole  from  the 
rationalism  of  his  youth  seems  to  me 
traceable  throughout  all  the  writings  of 
Richard  Hutton.  It  explains  the 
strange  rumor  of  these  later  years,  that 
he  had  joined  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  had  a  great  sym[)athy,  no  doubt, 
with  some  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
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Church.  I  remember  his  speaking  to 
me  of  an  interesting  passage  in  the  life 
of  Charles  Dickens — his  dream  that  he 
met  once  more  a  dear  friend  returned 
from  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  and 
in  answer  to  his  eager  inquiry  what 
was  the  best  religion,  was  told  by  her, 
“  For  you,  the  Homan  Church  is  the 
best.”  “  And  I  can  imagine,”  said 
Mr.  Hutton  (whose  repetition  of  the 
story  is  my  authority  for  it,  as  I  never 
read  the  book),  “  that  those  words 
were  true.  The  Roman  Catholic  relig¬ 
ion  ivould  very  likely  have  been  the 
best  for  him.”  If  any  one  thinks  that 
there  is  no  one  for  whom  Roman 
Catholicism  would  supply  the  best  dis¬ 
cipline,  these  words,  no  doubt,  will  tell 
us  an  implicit  surrender  to  the  Roman 
claims.  To  measure  the  distance  of 
such  discernment  from  such  a  surren¬ 
der  would  delay  us  in  a  tangle  of  tru¬ 
isms.  But  it  remains  that  the  great 
historic  Church  owes  its  permanence 
to  its  hold  on  the  truth  of  spiritual  life, 
as  manifested  in  fact  rather  than  ex¬ 
pressible  in  words.  It  is  a  truth  which 
will  always  appeal  with  a  peculiar  force 
toward  a  Unitarian  whose  faith  ex¬ 
pands.  No  writing  of  Hutton’s  so  re¬ 
veals  his  deepest  thought  as  that  essay 
which  gives  an  intellectual  outline  to 
his  later  faith.  “The  Incarnation, 
and  Principles  of  Evidence”  sets  forth, 
under  what  seems  to  me  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  title,  the  aspect  under  which  a  di¬ 
vine  Son  appealed  to  a  heart  always 
faithful  to  the  belief  in  a  divine  Father. 
Are  we  the  children  of  God,  as  Hamlet 
and  Othello  are  the  children  of  Shake¬ 
speare — beings  whom  he  has  invented, 
and  in  our  case  endowed  with  sentient 
and  conscious  existence  ?  Or  are  we 
the  children  of  God  as  that  little  name¬ 
sake  of  Hamlet,  whom  the  poet  laid  to 
rest  in  a  green  Warwickshire  church¬ 
yard,  was  a  child  of  Shakespeare?* 
Is  human  paternity,  besides  being  the 
greatest of  human  history,  also  au 
expression  of  something  that  transcends 
human  history  ?  Is  it  a  sacrament  as 
well  as  a  human  relation  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  that  which  Hutton  set  himself 
to  answer  in  the  explanation  of  his 
change  of  belief,  which  he  gave  to  the 


*  Hamnet  Shakespeare,  the  only  son  of  the 
poet,  died  in  childhood. , 


series  of  “  Tracts  for  Priests  and  Peo¬ 
ple,”  and  which,  with  some  omissions 
very  significant  for  the  rapid  giowth  of 
a  sacramental  faith,  he  afterwaid  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  collected  essays.  He 
sought  therein  to  explain  the  degree  in 
which  he  felt  the  great  truths  of  theol¬ 
ogy  dependent  on  the  verdict  of  histori¬ 
cal  criticism,  and  justified  the  claim 
that  even  events,  when  they  were  also 
symbols,  should  be  so  far  emancipated 
from  that  dependence  as  to  be  contem¬ 
plated,  to  some  extent,  by  their  own 
light.  We  may  feel  the  existence  of  a 
divine  elder  brother  so  real,  that  the 
fact  of  his  entrance  on  human  history 
may  need  even  less  evidence  than  the 
birth  (for  instance)  of  a  son  to  Julius 
Cresar.  The  nimus  of  evidential  force 
noted  by  the  intellect  in  all  that  deals 
with  the  supernatural  maybe  cancelled 
by  the  plus  of  evidential  force  that 
springs  from  what  the  spirit  of  man 
recognizes  as  most  profoundly  natural. 

It  is  but  following  out  this  tiain  of 
thought  on  the  other  side  to  suggest  a 
connection  between  the  events  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  career  and  the  convictions  of  an 
individual  mind  ;  and  the  first  volumes 
from  the  pen  of  Richard  Hutton, 
though  perhaps  not  in  other  ways  what 
his  admirers  would  wish  to  bring  for¬ 
ward — for,  in  truth,  they  show  little  of 
his  strength — are  a  legitimate  quarry 
of  information  about  him.  Hutton’s 
expansion  of  faith  was  preceded, 
whether  or  not  it  was  influenced,  by  a 
vast  grief.  The  wife  of  his  youth  was 
torn  from  him  after  a  more  moment  of 
union.  Perhaps  even  that  moment 
was  overshadowed  by  the  coming  sepa¬ 
ration.  Across  the  interval  of  half  a 
century  comes  back  her  dignified,  seri¬ 
ous  aspect,  shrouded  in  a  sort  of  re¬ 
moteness,  like  one  whose  fine  ear 
catches  a  distant  summons,  inaudible 
to  surrounders.  The  anguish  with 
which  he  mourned  her  was  soothed  by 
the  sympathy  of  her  brother,  an  author 
of  various  pieces  in  verse  and  prose, 
which  Hutton  edited  after  his  early 
death.  The  volumes  dedicated  to  the 
remains  of  William  Caldwell  Roscoe 
chronicle  a  wonderfully  close  friend¬ 
ship,  enshrine  some  verses  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  true  poetry,  and  re¬ 
call  to  one  or  two  persons  still  living 
an  engaging  personality,  fragrant  with 
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playfulness  and  pathos — one  of  those 
recollections  which  one  is  surprised  to 
find  so  distinct  and  yet  so  unjustifiable 
by  remembered  words  or  actions.  lie 
would  have  deprecated  the  attempt  at 
a  literary  memorial,  I  should  fancy,  as 
earnestly  as  his  brother-in-law  has 
done,  but  this  “  gathering  up  the  frag¬ 
ments”  was  much  more  to  Hutton  than 
the  expression  of  an  exaggerated  ad¬ 
miration  for  a  dear  friend.  It  was  also, 
I  cannot  doubt,  a  training  for  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation  of  all  inchoate  and 
imperfect  utterance  of  true  thought. 
Perhaps  it  was  even  more  than  this. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  that  death 
has  been  a  greater  revealer  than  life.  It 
is  possible  that  the  endeavor  to  recall 
the  incidents  of  a  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ing  career,  the  grounds  of  an  inde¬ 
structible  impression,  may  have  been 
such  a  lesson  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Unseen  as  nothing  else  could  have 
given.  It  is  interesting,  at  any  rate, 
to  note  the  seed  of  the  later  faith  of 
Richard  Hutton  in  a  remark  from  one 
who  never  shared  it.  He  tells  us,  in 
the  prefatory  memoir  which  he  prefixed 
to  these  “  Remains,”  that  his  brother- 
in-law  once,  in  speaking  of  what  was 
then  their  common  Unitarian  faith, 
said  to  him  :  “  The  simplicity  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  is  urged 
in  its  favor,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
always  feel  this  ;  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
not  too  simple  to  be  the  full  truth.” 
“  I  gathered  his  meaning  to  be,”  Hut¬ 
ton  goes  on,  “  that  a  voluntary  self¬ 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Mind  might 
have  been  expected  to  reveal  even  deep¬ 
er  complexities  of  spiritual  relations  in 
the  eternal  nature  and  essence  than  are 
found  to  exist  in  our  humanity — the 
simplicity  of  a  harmonized  complexity, 
not  the  simplicity  of  absolute  unity. 
But  the  remark  was  one  of  those  which 
often  fell  from  him  in  his  higher  im¬ 
aginative  moods  without  seeming  to 
hang  together  with  any  permanent 
train  of  thought  in  his  own  mind.” 
The  work  from  which  these  words  are 
taken  was  published  in  the  opening  of 
1860,  and  they  show  that  for  seven 
years  after  his  early  bereavement  the 
faith  of  his  youth  had  undergone  no 
substantial  change  ;  but  seven  years  is 
not  a  long  interval  for  a  new  influence 
to  work  underground.  A  great  sorrow 


either  destroys  trust  in  God,  or  allies  it 
with  a  sense  of  mystery.  He  who  feels 
both  that  God  is  a  Father,  and  that  a 
crushing  blow  is  from  His  hand,  is  pre¬ 
pared,  by  other  than  intellectual  or  even 
spiritual  discipline,  to  break  through 
the  limits  of  a  merely  rational  faith. 
Tlmse  who  can  trust  God  through  an¬ 
guish  enter  on  new  views  of  His  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  world.  Every  page  of  Hut¬ 
ton's  tract  on  the  Incarnation  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  that  it  presented  itself 
to  him  as  a  dynamic  truth — as  some¬ 
thing  as  full  of  bearing  on  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  spiritual  life  as  a  true  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  oxygen  on 
the  conditions  of  the  animal  life.  It 
was  to  him  a  mystery,  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  ordinarily  use  the  word, 
as  something  without  any  intelligible 
meaning  for  us  but  which  we  accept  on 
account  of  our  trust  in  the  speaker  or 
writer,  but  rather  a  mystery  in  the  true 
etymological  sense,  a  jewel  in  a  locked 
casket,  of  which  we  do  or  may  possess 
the  key.  As  a  fact  it  was  an  event  in 
the  history  of  Judiea,  rightly  disbe¬ 
lieved  by  those  who  demand  for  it  the 
evidence  adequate  to  an  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  event.  But  as  a 
doctrine  it  is  a  principle  giving  to  the 
perplexities  of  human  life  all  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  they  are  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving — showing,  that  is,  that  all  the 
experience,  and  therefore  all  the  duty, 
of  humanity,  has  its  root  in  the  divine 
nature,  and  that  man,  not  only  when  he 
exercises  justice  and  mercy,  but  when 
he  resigns  himself  to  a  higher  Will  and 
accepts  the  allotment  of  a  hard  fate, 
draws  on  a  spring  of  strength  that  is  in 
very  truth  divine. 

The  foregoing  notice  may  appear  to 
linger  unduly  on  Hutton’s  theological 
attitude.  It  was  only  one  side  of  his 
efficiency  as  editor  of  the  Sjyectator. 
He  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  so 
effective  a  theological  guide  if  he  had 
not  been  much  besides.  His  influence 
sprang  from  the  fact  that  he  never 
shrank  from  tracking  the  principles  of 
divine  judgment  into  the  concrete  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  day.  He  did  not  stojr 
at  the  decision  which  satisfies  some  ele¬ 
vating  and  inspiring  teachers — “  so  far 
as  you  follow  out  this  or  that  principle 
you  are  true  to  your  own  ideal,  so  far 
as  you  admit  self-seeking  or  partial  im- 
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pulse  you  are  false  to  what  you  yourself 
have  set  up  us  an  ultimate  claim.”  He 
entered  on  the  more  arduous  and  peril¬ 
ous  position — “  this  is  the  side  which 
incorporates  most  of  those  impulses 
which  lead  toward  truth — that  gathers 
up,  on  the  whole,  what  opposes  it.” 
Of  course  he  could  not  be  a  political 
writer  without  doing  so,  but  very  few 
political  writers  are  so  much  besides. 
He  committed  himself  to  special  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  inferences  from  eternal 
truth,  and  proved  his  devotion  to  an 
ideal  by  following  it  across  the  track 
of  an  admired  teacher  and  even  against 
the  whole  urgency  of  his  influence. 
He  is  admitted  by  respectful  but  decid¬ 
ed  opponents  to  have  been  a  force  on 
the  side  of  our  national  union,  a  tribute 
to  his  political  weight  which  could  be 
given  to  no  other  spiritual  teacher  of 
this  century.  Few  indeed  are  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  thought  who  turn,  as  he  did, 
both  to  the  heights  of  eternal  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  the  vallejs  of  concrete  ap 
plication.  But  these  descents  into  the 
realm  of  the  concrete  need  no  review 
from  one  who  seeks  to  gather  up  what 
was  most  characteristic  in  him.  They 
open  the  region  of  the  temporary,  they 
bring  to  mind  divergence,  and  where 
they  bring  to  mind  close  agreement  and 
warm  encouragement  they  do  not, 
somehow,  revive  what  one  so  much 
seeks  to  revive  as  one  looks  backward. 
In  some  respects  Richard  Hutton  was 
an  opponent  of  the  reforms  I  thought 
needful.  He  was  a  decided  and  per¬ 
sistent  opponent  of  female  suffrage, 
lie  always  urged  that  the  only  advo¬ 
cates  of  female  suffrage  who  had  any 
case  were  those  who  sought  to  repre¬ 
sent  women  as  women,  and  that  the 
ideal  of  simply  not  preventing  a  quali¬ 
fied  elector  from  voting  on  account  of 
sex,  which  is  what  seems  to  me  the  true 
principle,  was  a  mere  transient  resting 
place  in  an  inevitable  descent.  I  recur 
to  the  controversy  only  to  mark  the  in¬ 


dependence  of  his  position.  His  sym¬ 
pathies  would  have  been  naturally  all 
on  the  side  of  woman.  He  felt  the 
woman’s  point  of  view  on  every  subject 
on  which  a  woman’s  point  of  view  can 
be  said  to  exist.  But  he  also  felt,  and 
I  wish  they  were  more  generally  felt, 
the  disadvantages  of  representing  a 
class  which  outweighs  all  others,  and 
yet  cannot  furnish  a  single  soldier.  I 
think  it  was  in  great  measure  his  strong 
sympathy  with  women  which  led  him 
to  suppose  their  cause  might  be  safely 
entrusted  to  representatives  of  whom 
all  had  a  mother,  and  almost  all  a  wife 
or  a  sister.  If  it  was  an  error,  it  was 
not  the  exclusiveness  of  a  narrow  na¬ 
ture,  but  the  delusion  of  one  which 
supposed  its  own  expansive  sympathies 
an  inheritance  of  the  race. 

His  injunction  that  no  memoir  of 
him  should  be  given  to  the  world  is  in 
harmony  with  all  the  expectations 
roused  by  any  knowledge  of  his  char¬ 
acter.  He  was  one  of  the  least  egotis¬ 
tic  of  men.  It  is  possible  indeed  that 
some  little  flaws  of  graciousness  felt 
now  and  then  in  personal  intercourse 
would  have  been  avoided  if  one  so 
kindly  had  had  a  more  adequate  sense 
of  his  own  importance.  I  cannot  think 
that  anything  here  written  sins  against 
that  injunction.  I  merely  seek  to  re¬ 
cord  the  impression  which  one  of  those 
who  for  thirty  years  has  listened  to  his 
voice  took  of  that  which  he  himself 
gave  to  the  world — to  harmonize  for 
my  fellow-listeners  his  various  utter¬ 
ances  and  gather  up  in  grateful  mem¬ 
ory  the  message  which  lay  at  the  heart 
of  all.  I  do  not  write  for  the  public  ; 
I  write  for  his  audience.  The  attempt 
to  interpret  him  to  a  wider  circle  would 
be  checked,  if  by  no  other  reason,  by 
the  reminder,  always  sounding  in  my 
ears  : 

“  Non  far,  chfi  tu  se’  orabra,  e  ombra  vedi.” 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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We  have  come  to  a  momentary 'pause 
in  the  movement  toward  Imperial  Fed¬ 
eration.  Before  any  further  practical 
steps  can  be  taken  time  is  required  to 
realize  more  accurately  the  bearings  of 
the  present  situation,  and  to  ascertain 
the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  the  self- 
governed  Colonies  with  respect  to  the 
problems  before  us.  Of  the  three  ques¬ 
tions  propounded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  the  Conference  with  the  Colonial 
Premiers — namely.  Political  Union, 
Defence,  and  Commercial  Union — the 
last  is  in  the  most  forward  state,  and 
apparently  the  nearest  to  solution.  By 
the  abrogation  of  the  German  and  Bel¬ 
gian  treaties  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  for  further  action,  and  if  the 
Colonies  desire  to  enter  into  closer  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  the  Mother 
Country  they  are  now  free  to  do  so. 
The  future  depends,  at  any  rate  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  their  attitude. 

In  this  connection,  particular  impor¬ 
tance  attaches  to  the  attitude  of  Can¬ 
ada,  which  carries  a  double  influence 
as  the  largest  Colonial  unit,  and  as  the 
initiator  of  a  new  departure.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  desirable  to  know  what 
Canada  really  wants  and  intends.  At 
present  her  position  is  ambiguous. 
The  cjise  has  been  clearly  put  in  The 
Xational  Revmv  (September  No., 
p.  142)  :  “  Is  she  working  toward  Free 
Trade  with  all  nations,  or  is  she  mak¬ 
ing  toward  an  Imperial  Zollverein  ?” 
The  whole  question  of  commercial 
union — and  with  it  probably  all  hope 
of  closer  relations  of  any  kind — de¬ 
pends  upon  the  answer.  For  if  Can¬ 
ada  really  means  to  go  in  for  Free 
Trade,  there  is  an  end  of  any  special 
inter-imperial  Union,  the  essence  of 
which  is  some  form  of  preferential 
trading  between  the  component  parts 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  mere  self-decep¬ 
tion  to  blink  this  issue.  A  general 
change  in  Canada’s  fiscal  policy  might 
be  very  admirable  and  very  gratifying 
to  some  people’s  feelings,  but  it  could 
bring  her  actually  no  nearer  to  us  and 
to  the  other  Colonies.  Nearness  im¬ 
plies  a  special  relation,  a  preference, 


that  is,  something  absolulely  negatived 
by  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  You 
cannot  have  both.  You  cannot  be  both 
general  and  special  at  the  same  time, 
and  Canada  must  choose  between  the 
two.  At  present,  as  I  have  said,  her 
position  is  ambiguous.  How  ambigu¬ 
ous  is  seen  from  the  different  interpre¬ 
tations  placed  upon  it  according  to  the 
predilections  of  the  interpreter.  The 
popular  view  is  that  she  has  shown  and 
IS  showing  a  preference  for  the  Mother 
Country.  It  is  embodied  in  Kipling’s 
line,  “  But  I  abide  by  my  mother’s 
house,”  and  it  has  been  put  forward 
in  many  Jubilee  speeches.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Cobdenites  have  hailed 
the  action  of  Canada  as  a  pure  piece  of 
Free  Trade,  and  therefore  opposed  to 
the  pi’eferential  idea.  In  truth  the 
new  move  is  so  adroitly  designed,  so 
delicately  poised,  that  you  may  make 
it  what  you  please  according  as  you 
turn  the  converse  or  the  obverse.  Show 
one  side,  and  the  application  is  gen¬ 
eral  ;  show  the  other,  and  behold  !  it 
is  special.  In  the  confusion  of  mind 
engendered  by  Jubilee  emotions  this 
kind  of  juggling  may  pass  for  a  time, 
but  it  will  not  bear  more  careful  scru¬ 
tiny.  Brought  face  to  face  with  any 
practical  test,  the  balance  must  fall  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  question 
is  which  ? 

The  answer  must  be  sought  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get.  I  have 
just  spent  some  weeks  there  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  grasp  the  Canadian  point  of 
view,  and  to  estimate  the  diift  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  I  have  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  a  perfectly  neutral  outsider, 
with  a  number  of  well-informed  men 
representing  various  interests  and  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  view — with  every  one,  in 
fact,  likely  to  throw  any  light  upon  it, 
and  with  as  many  as  possible  in  a  limit¬ 
ed  time.  Had  my  time  been  longer,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  make  a  more 
exhaustive  inquiry  and  to  speak  with 
more  confidence.  As  it  is,  rny  observa¬ 
tions  are  only  offered  as  a  contribution 
toward  a  subject  of  no  little  difficulty. 
If  they  help  English  readers  to  under- 
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stand  the  Canadian  point  of  view  some¬ 
what  better  than  it  appears  to  have 
been  undeistood  hitherto,  the}'  will 
have  amply  fulfilled  their  purfwse. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  anticipate  a 
probable  piece  of  criticism  by  observ¬ 
ing  that  in  Canada  the  question  is  con¬ 
siderably  obscured  by  party  politics. 
Few  men  are  quite  unbiassed  by  this 
factor.  The  discussion  of  Free  Trade  v. 
Protection  does  not  lie,  as  it  still  does 
in  England,  outside  party  lines.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  great  standing 
party  question  of  the  country,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  views  held  upon  it  by 
every  man  who  takes  an  interest  in 
politics  are  naturally  somewhat  col¬ 
ored.  If  he  is  a  good  Conservative, 
for  instance,  his  hostility  to  Free  Trade 
will  be  more  uncompromising  than  it 
might  be  if  he  were  merely  occupied 
with  the  abstract  merits  of  the  case. 
One  recognizes  that,  and  is  not  de¬ 
ceived  by  it.  The  disinterested  observ¬ 
er  has  no  difficulty  in  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  some  extra  vehemence  on  this 
head.  But  it  applies  equally  to  both 
sides,  and,  after  all,  prejudice  is  part 
of  the  game.  It  is  a  factor  in  deciding 
the  issue,  and  should  not  b  e  eliminat¬ 
ed  in  any  attempt  to  judge  what  that 
is  likely  to  be.  If,  therefore,  any 
critic  should  object  that,  as  a  stranger, 
I  have  fallen  among  thieves,  so  to  speak, 
and  have  been  stuffed  with  party  feel¬ 
ings  and  passions,  I  would  reply  that 
my  object  was  to  ascertain  what  men 
think,  not  to  decide  between  them  as 
to  what  is  really  the  best  policy  for 
Canada.  To  pronounce  upon  that 
complex  question  would  require  a  pro¬ 
found  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions,  to  which  I  have  no  pre¬ 
tensions. 

This  premised,  I  will  pass  on  to  the 
result  of  my  inquiries,  and  will  say  at 
once  that  I  met  with  no  signs  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  movement  toward  Free  Trade,  but 
with  many  signs  of  a  strong  desire  for 
preferential  trade  within  the  Empire. 
Convinced  Free  Traders,  indeed,  I  met 
with,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  they 
struck  me  as  taking  a  wider  and  more 
thoughtful  view  of  the  situation  than 
their  opponents.  But  when  pressed 
they  became  vague  and  visionary. 
Their  attitude  seemed  to  rest  more 
upon  an  abstract  regard  for  the  princi- 
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pie  of  Free  Trade  than  upon  a  definite 
conviction  of  the  precise  benefits  ifr 
would  confer  upon  Canada.  These 
they  were  unable  to  point  out,  except 
in  general  terms.  Nor  did  they  ex¬ 
press  a  belief  that  public  opinion  in 
Canada  was  at  all  ripe  for  the  change. 
They  could  only  look  forward  with  a 
somewhat  chastened  hope  to  a  very 
gradual  advance  and  the  piecemeal  re¬ 
duction  of  duties.  The  Protection¬ 
ists,  on  the  contrary,  have  all  the 
strength  of  absolute  definiteness.  They 
include  the  great  bulk  of  the  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  traders,  bank¬ 
ers,  and  men  of  business  generally. 
Each  man  knows  his  own  affairs  and 
how  they  would  be  affected  by  Free 
Trade,  and  he  opposes  it  with  the  sin¬ 
gle-minded  energy  of  threatened  self- 
interest.  But  mutually  preferential 
trade  with  England  would  suit  them 
very  well. 

In  short,  the  business  interests  are 
true  to  the  past  commercial  policy  of 
Canada,  under  which  they  have  grown 
up.  Some  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
situation.  Broadly,  the  history  of 
tariff  legislation  in  the  Dominion  up 
till  recently  is  one  of  increasing  Pro¬ 
tection,  intended  to  foster  native  en¬ 
terprise,  and  varied  from  time  to  time 
by  considerations  of  expediency.  It 
has  been  accompanied  throughout  by 
efforts  to  obtain  reciprocity  from  the 
United  States,  or  failing  that,  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  from  England.  The 
Tariff  History  of  Canada,  by  S.  J. 
Maciean,  gives  a  succinct  account  of 
the  facts,  up  to  1894.  To  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  and  to  Mr.  James  Mavor,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  in  Toronto 
University,  I  am  indebted  for  much 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  history  falls,  roughly,  into  four 
periods.  The  first  embraces  the  seven 
years  from  confederation  in  1867  to  the 
return  of  a  Liberal  Government  in 
1874.  During  this  period  the  tariff 
was  of  a  tentative  character  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  between  the 
divergent  systems  of  the  federating 
Colonies.  The  bulk  of  the  duties  were 
fixed  at  a  rate  of  15  per  cent.,  which 
was  considerably  lower  than  they  have 
ever  been  since.  No  doubt  revenue 
was  the  principal  object  aimed  at,  but 
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Mr.  Maclean  has  shown  that  it  was  not 
'the  only  one,  anti  that  the  principle  of 
Protection  had  a  place  from  the  first  in 
Canadian  finance.  He  refers  to  the 
speeches  of  the  finance  ministers  dur¬ 
ing  the  period,  “  who,  when  more  Pro¬ 
tection  was  demanded,  or  when  the 
Government  did  not  see  fit  to  remit 
duties,  defended  the  position  taken  on 
the  ground  that  the  tariff  in  vogue  had 
Protection  in  its  nature,  that  in  short 
it  was  a  national  policy."  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  from  the  outset  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Government  recognized  itself  as 
the  custodian  of  native  interests,  and 
believed  that  they  could  best  be  fur¬ 
thered  by  protective  finance.  A  par¬ 
ticular  instance  is  worth  quoting.  In 
1871  a  petition  was  presented  against 
the  duties  on  grain  and  flour,  which 
urged  “  the  propriety  of  throwing  off 
the  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  in 
order  to  render  this  country  a  cheaper 
one  to  live  in.”  The  Financial  Minis¬ 
ter,  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  opposed  it  on 
the  ground  that  these  duties  were  in 
accordance  with  the  “  national  policy.’^ 
On  the  other  hand,  provision  was  made 
for  the  free  admission  of  such  machin¬ 
ery  as  was  not  made  in  Canada,  and 
lower  was  given  to  place  on  the  free 
ist  from  time  to  time  materials  used 
in  Canadian  manufactures.  The  in¬ 
tention  of  fostering  native  industries  is 
obvious.  The  policy  met  with  popular 
approval,  and  in  the  early  seventies 
many  petitions  were  presented  in  favor 
of  further  steps  in  the  direction  of 
Protection.  At  this  time  trade  was 
good,  and  the  Treasury  enjoyed  large 
surpluses. 

The  second  period  was  that  of  1874- 
78,  under  a  Liberal  Administration. 
They  favored  Free  Trade  principles, 
and  nominally  went  in  for  a  purely 
revenue  tariff.  But  depression  had  set 
in,  and  a  rapidly  falling  revenue  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  raise,  instead  of  lower¬ 
ing,  the  duties.  They  had  to  adopt  a 
tariff  of  17^  per  cent.,  or  2^  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  previous  one.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  avowed  principles, 
some  attempts  were  made  to  lighten 
taxation  upon  necessaries,  but  circum¬ 
stances  were  against  them.  Moreover, 
the  needs  of  existing  industries  forced 
them,  against  their  avowed  principles, 
to  make  concessions  in  the  way  of  Pro¬ 


tection.  In  short,  the  Free  Trade 
Party  failed  even  to  bring  their  policy 
to  a  trial.  Still,  they  were  credited 
with  the  intention,  and  as  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  large  annual 
deficits  replaced  the  previous  surplus, 
the  popular  demand  for  Protection 
grew  louder  and  more  distinct.  Thus 
in  1878,  just  when  prospects  began  to 
look  a  little  brighter,  the  Liberals  were 
turned  out,  and  the  Conservatives  came 
back  with  their  more  matured  “  na¬ 
tional”  programme  of  full-grown  Pro¬ 
tection.  Mr.  Maclean  sums  up  the 
situation  thus  : — 

1.  The  desire  for  Protection  was  gen¬ 
eral  and  popular. 

2.  The  manufacturing  interests  and 
the  farmers  were  desirous  of  Protec¬ 
tion. 

3.  Protection  had,  as  one  main  end, 
the  obtaining  of  reciprocity. 

4.  The  Conservative  Party  had  a 
policy  at  hand,  ready  made,  for  both 
the  name  “  National  Policy”  and  the 
rate  of  duties — 20  per  cent. — had  taken 
hold  both  of  the  House  and  of  the 
country. 

The  third  period,  then,  began  with 
the  return  of  the  Conservatives  under 
Sir  John  Macdonald  in  1878.  They 
had  a  clear  mandate  from  the  people 
to  enter  upon  a  definite  policy  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  and  one  of  its  objects  was  to 
obtain  reciprocity — that  is,  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  This  is  an 
important  point.  The  young  nation, 
in  its  struggle  for  development,  had  all 
along  ardently  desired  the  advantages 
of  reci[)rocal  trade  with  its  big  neigh¬ 
bor,  but  Canada’s  pacific  overtures  met 
with  nothing  but  rebuffs.  The  Con¬ 
servatives,  still  aiming  at  reciprocity, 
now  adopted  a  policy  of  retaliation, 
which  would  serve  at  the  same  time  to 
encourage  native  industries  and  to 
force  some  concessions  from  the  States. 
American  goods,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  free  list  by  the  Liberals,  in  the 
naive  hope  of  softening  the  hearts  of 
the  Washington  people,  were  now  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  heavy  duty.  Washington 
responded  with  increased  hostility,  but 
the  Conservatives,  having  fairly  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Canada-a-nation  course, 
and  gathering  way  as  they  went,  were 
quite  undismayed.  They  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  Mother  Country 
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instead,  and  about  1881  made  the  first 
advances  toward  closer  commercial  re¬ 
lations.  There  was  sentiment  as  well 
as  business  in  the  move.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  were  always  associated  with 
loyalty,  and  in  proportion  as  they  drew 
back  from  the  United  States  and  en¬ 
trenched  themselves  upon  their  own 
ground,  they  were  naturally  drawn 
nearer  to  England.  In  this  way  the 
national  sentiment  became  a  hand  maid 
to  the  Imperial.  The  movement  has 
culminated  in  the  present  year,  when 
all  Canada  has  become  both  national 
and  Imperial  ;  but  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  when  and  how  it  began. 

The  third  period,  then,  in  Canada’s 
commercial  history  is  marked  by  a  high 
Protective  tariff  combined  with  a  con¬ 
scious  purpose  of  national  develop¬ 
ment.  commercial  antagonism  to  the 
United  States,  and  an  approach  toward 
England  with  a  view  to  preferential 
trading.  It  lasted  for  many  years,  and 
on  the  whole  the  country  prospered 
well.  Such  changes  as  were  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  up  to  about  1890, 
all  had  the  same  Protective  purpose  in 
view  and  were  generally  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  increased  duties.  The  average 
rate  of  duty  on  all  dutiable  goods, 
which  had  been  20.4  per  cent,  under 
the  Liberal  regime,  was  raised  to  20 
per  cent,  in  1885,  and  eventually  to 
31.9  per  cent,  in  1890.  After  this  a 
change  is  perceptible,  constituting  the 
fourth  period.  There  was  no  departure 
from  the  principle  of  Protection,  but 
rather  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  its 
beneficial  application.  The  producer 
was  still  the  first  consideration,  but 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  than  heretofore.  “  The  princi¬ 
pal  objects  of  the  Government,”  says 
Professor  Mavor,  “  were  described  in 
the  Budget  Speech  of  that  year  to  be 
to  admit  free  of  duty  those  raw  mate¬ 
rials  which  might  facilitate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country,  and  to  reduce 
the  duties  upon  articles  which  were  not 
manufactured  in  Canada,  and  which 
were  on  that  account  not  fit  subjects 
for  Protection.”  The  recognition  of 
something  like  a  new  principle  was 
more  important  than  the  actual 
changes  introduced,  which  did  not 
amount  to  much.  In  1894  some  fur¬ 
ther  steps  were  taken  in  the  same  direc¬ 


tion,  showing  an  increased  desire  to 
consult  the  needs  of  all  classes.  Such 
relaxations  as  took  effect  indicated  a 
recognition  of  the  limits  of  Protection, 
but  cannot  be  called  in  any  sense  an 
approach  toward  Free  Trade. 

This  brief  review,  which  brings  us 
down  to  the  time  when  the  present 
Government  came  into  office,  will  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  whole 
question.  Under  thirty  years  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  which  has  been  considerably 
higher  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
half  of  the  period,  and  that  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  popular  demand,  the  country 
has  developed  and  thriven.  The  popu¬ 
lation  has  risen  in  round  numbers  from 
three  to  five  millions,  the  volume  of 
trade  from  £26,000,000  to  £45,000,000, 
the  railway  mileage  from  2000  to  10,000 
miles.  A  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
manufactures  have  been  established,  of 
no  great  individual  importance,  but  in 
the  aggregate  representing  £72,000,000 
of  capital,  and  giving  employment  to 
one-fourth  of  the  productive  popula¬ 
tion.  Free  Trade  enthusiasts  like  to 
call  these  sickly  and  artificial  indus¬ 
tries,  and  it  is  true  that  but  for  Protec¬ 
tion  they  would  not  exist.  But  to  call 
them  artificial  seems  rather  begging 
the  question.  One  has  quite  as  much 
right  to  claim  them  as  a  proof  of  the 
advantages  of  the  policy.  Free  Trad¬ 
ers  maintain  that  under  their  policy 
other  and  less  artificial  manufactures 
would  have  grown  up  ;  but  what  those 
manufactures  would  be  they  are  quite 
unable  to  say.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  Canada  could  have  developed  any 
indigenous  industries  of  the  kind  ex¬ 
cept  those  directly  connected  with  tim¬ 
ber.  Theorists  seem  to  forget  the 
shrinkage  of  the  world  under  steam- 
carriage.  At  any  rate,  there  the  exist¬ 
ing  manufactures  are,  and  there  they 
would  not  be  if  the  barriers  of  trade 
were  thrown  down.  It  is  obviously  out 
of  the  question  to  meddle  seriously 
with  industries  giving  employment  to 
so  large  a  section  of  the  population  and 
having  an  annual  output  of  the  value 
of  £97,000,000.  They  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  country.  There  are 
largo  engineering  and  electrical  con¬ 
cerns  at  Sherbrooke,  Hamilton,  Peter¬ 
borough,  and  Toronto  ;  sugar  refineries 
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at  Montreal  and  Halifax ;  extensive 
cotton  mills  at  llochelaga  and  other 
places  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  ;  cabi¬ 
net-making  at  Desoronto ;  bicycle¬ 
making  at  Brantford  ;  agriculturai  im¬ 
plements,  ])ianos  and  rubber  goods  are 
made  at  Toronto  ;  paper  at  Ottawa  ; 
boots  and  shoes  at  Quebec  and  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  buttons  at  Berlin  ;  woollen 
goods,  leather,  and  various  other  arti¬ 
cles  elsewhere.  All  tliese  industries 
would  not  be  equally  affected,  but  some 
of  the  most  important  would  be  killed 
by  Free  Trade.  And,  recollect,  there 
has  never  been  any  popular  demand  for 
it  and  no  reason  for  one  exists  now. 
In  spite  of  recent  depression,  living  is 
cheap,  wages  are  good,  and  the  people 
enjoy  life  in  Canada.  At  the  present 
time  trade  is  reviving  all  round,  the 
mining  industry  is  booming,  farmers 
are  making  money  out  West,  and  in 
industrial  centres  the  labor  question 
amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things  and 
such  the  past  history  of  the  question, 
we  can  easily  understand  why  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Free  Trade  should  be  timid 
and  its  opponents  strong,  as  I  found 
them  to  be.  We  can  also  understand, 
1  think,  what  the  popular  answer  to 
the  enigma  propounded  by  the  present 
Government  is  likely  to  be.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  though  they  are  a 
Free  Trade  Government  they  were  not 
returned  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  that  policy.  The  election 
turned  upon  other  issues.  The  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Conservative  Party  under 
a  series  of  incompetent  leaders,  their 
blunder  over  the  Manitoba  School 
Question,  the  French  Vote,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  after  eighteen  years  it 
was  time  for  a  change — all  these  com¬ 
bined  to  put  the  Liberals  in.  If  my 
information  is  correct,  they  received 
the  support  of  the  business  interests  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  tariff.  Nor 
did  they  in  a  direct  manner.  The 
main  schedule  in  the  new  Act  is  of  a 
high  protective  character,  and  virtually 
the  same  as  the  preceding  one.  This 
in  itself  constitutes  an  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberals  that  public 
opinion  has  still  to  be  educated  up  to 
their  policy.  But  they  had  proclaimed 
— no  doubt  quite  sincerely — their  faith 


in  the  traditional  Free  Trade  principles 
of  their  Party,  and  felt  that  something 
must  be  done  toward  giving  effect  to 
them.  They  therefore  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  adopt  the  plan  of  a 
maximum  and  tariff,  brought 

forward  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Dalton 
McCarthy — the  maximum  to  be  the 
standing  one,  and  the  minimum  to 
represent  a  reduction  of  duties  in  re¬ 
turn  for  corresponding  concessions. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  measure  was 
honestly  ihtended  as  a  step  toward 
Free  Trade,  and  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier’s  attitude  has  been  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  in  so  representing  it.  But  the 
pill  had  to  be  gilded.  The  clause  was 
general  ;  here  it  is  : — 

“  15.  That  when  the  Customs  Tarifl  of  any 
country  admits  the  products  of  Canada  on 
terms  wliich,  on  the  whole,  are  as  favorable 
to  Canada  as  the  terms  of  the  Reciprocal 
Tariff,  herein  referred  to,  are  to  the  countries 
to  which  it  may  apply,  articles  which  are  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  sucli 
country,  when  imported  direct  therefrom, 
may  be  imported  direct  into  Canada  or  taUen 
out  of  warehouse  for  consumption  tlierein,  at 
tlie  reduced  rates  provided  in  the  Reciprocal 
Tariff  set  forth  in  Schedule  D.” 

Schedule  D  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  one-eighth  of  the  standing  duty  up  to 
July,  1898,  and  after  that  one-fourth. 

This  is  a  general  offer  of  reciprocal 
trade  to  all  and  sundry,  the  effect  of 
which,  as  it  stands,  must  be  to  work 
toward  the  gradual  adoption  of  a  re¬ 
duced  scale  of  duties.  But,  however 
wise  the  move  may  be,  this  aspect  of  it 
would  not  be  popular,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  covered  by  putting  forward 
another — namely,  the  special  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  clause  to  England.  Reci¬ 
procity  in  itself  is  no  novel  idea  :  it 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  national  policy  of  the 
Conservatives,  who  first  tried  to  obtain 
it  from  the  United  States,  and  failing 
them,  from  England.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  foreign  treaties  stood  in  the 
way,  which  explains  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier’s  statement  that  the  day  of  their 
denunciation  proclaimed  Canada  a  na¬ 
tion  :  it  was  the  triumph  of  the  na¬ 
tional  policy.  Reciprocity,  therefore, 
with  either  of  these  countries,  would 
be  familiar  enough,  and  as  an  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  new  policy  would  not 
arouse  popular  opposition.  The  Gov- 
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ernment  began  by  making  overtures  to 
llie  States,  without  success.  They 
then  had  to  fall  back  on  England. 
They  could  not  ask  for  preferential 
tieatment  in  return,  as  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  had  done,  because  that  would 
have  been  a  blow  to  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade.  The  only  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  lay  stress  on  the  senti¬ 
mental  aspect  of  the  question.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  blossomed  out  suddenly 
intoagratif_ying  efflorescence  of  loyalty 
and  Imperialism.  Sir  Wilfrid  has  ex¬ 
plained  the  position  himself.  “  Before 
hringing  in  our  tariti,”  he  has  said, 
“  we  looked  carefully  round  the  world, 
and  we  found  England  to  be  practically 
the  only  country  which  receives  our 
j)roducts  freely.  We  desired  to  show 
England  our  gratitude,  and  at  the 
same  time  go  as  far  as  we  could  at  the 
moment  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade, 
and  we  framed  our  preferential  clause 
with  this  end  in  view.”  This  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  same  thing,  put  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  The  loyal  sen¬ 
timent  was  utilized  to  cover  a  Free 
Trade  movement. 

It  was  an  immensely  clever  step.  It 
pleased  the  people  and  hit  the  Con¬ 
servatives  between  wind  and  water. 
They  could  not  object  without  seeming 
disloyal,  and  the  natural  satisfaction 
with  which  it  was  received  in  England 
increased  their  difficulty.  But  that 
state  of  things  could  not  last.  Emo¬ 
tion  passes,  and  business  comes  to  the 
front.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that 
the  Government  policy  carried  the 
country  with  it  so  far  as  it  was  na¬ 
tional  and  Imperial — so  far,  that  is,  as 
it  meant  the  assertion  of  Canada’s 
rights  and  the  establishment  of  closer 
relations  with  England  :  but  no  far¬ 
ther.  Significant  evidence  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  attitude  of  the  chief 
Government  organ  in  the  press,  which 
persistently  put  forward  the  national 
and  Imperial  side  of  the  question  day 
after  day  during  the  whole  time  I  was 
in  Canada,  and  as  persistently  ignored 
the  Free  Trade  side.  Surely,  if  there 
were  any  elements  of  popularity  in  it, 
they  would  be  played  for  all  they  are 
worth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popu¬ 
lar  loaning  toward  preferential  trade 
within  the  Empire  is  attested  by  the 
vehemence  with  which  the  supporters 


of  the  Government  think  it  necessary 
to  defend  the  Premier  from  the  charge 
of  having  rejected  overtures  in  that 
direction  while  in  England.  If  Can¬ 
ada  were  not  believed  to  want  preferen¬ 
tial  trade,  it  would  surely  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  defend  him  on  that  score.  In 
truth,  some  form  of  preferential  trade 
is  what  she  has  always  aimed  at,  and 
when  I  say  preferential  trade  I  mean 
an  arrangement  by  which  she  would 
receive  as  well  as  give  a  preference. 
The  present  arrangement  does  not  give 
her  that ;  an  Imperial  Zollverein  would, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  just  so  much 
the  more  acceptable.  What  Canada 
wants  to-day  is  discrimination  in  the 
English  market  against  foreign  prod¬ 
uce,  and,  above  all,  against  the  United 
States.  That  would  gratify  sentiment 
and  business  at  the  same  time.  It 
would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  great  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
the  Dominion.  Last  year  we  import¬ 
ed  ten  times  as  much  wheat  from  the 
States  as  from  Canada  ;  she  could  grow 
it  all,  without  any  doubt.  There  is 
plenty  of  room,  and  Canadians  believe 
they  could  do  it  in  a  few  years  with  a 
little  encouragement.  The  effect  of  a 
slight  preference  in  the  English  mar¬ 
ket,  they  say,  would  be  to  bring  over 
hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  Dakotas 
and  other  northern  states,  who  would 
become  Canadian  citizens  and  settle  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
such  a  programme  should  have  attrac¬ 
tions  for  Canada.  The  sturdiest  Fiee 
Trader  does  not  venture  to  deny  its 
popularity  ;  he  takes  his  stand  on  the 
improbability  of  England  consenting 
to  a  preferential  arrangement.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  admitted  in 
the  Daily  Chronicle  interview  that  the 
temptation  would  be  almost  irresisti¬ 
ble. 

“  You  would  not  say  ‘  No  ’  it  England  pro¬ 
posed  to  tax  wheat  and  meat  from  the  United 
States  and  Itussia  and  the  Argentine,  while 
admitting  free  of  all  duty  your  Manitoba 
No.  1  hard  wheat,  your  Alberta  ranch  beef, 
and  vour  rosy  apples  from  Annapolis  Valley  ? 

“  Well,  no  ;  perhaps  not.  If  England  were 
willing  to  give  us  a  preference  over  other  na¬ 
tions,  taking  our  goods  on  exceptionally  fa¬ 
vorable  terms,  1  would  not  object.  It  would 
not  be  for  Canada  to  shut  herself  out  from  the 
advantage.  But  .  .  .  1  have  t  jo  much  belief 
in  English  common  sense  to  think  they  will 
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do  any  such  thing.  .  .  .  We  know  that  the 
English  people  will  not  interfere  with  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade,  and  we  do  not  desire 
them  to  do  so.  No,  it  is  not  good  policy,  and 
England  will  not  adopt  it.” 

Wherein  he  appears  to  have  settled 
England’s  policy  for  her  as  well  as 
Canada’s.  The  question  is  whether  he 
will  he  allowed  to  settle  Canada’s.  I 
have  given  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  forces  against  him  are  too 
great,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  be¬ 
fore  long  we  shall  see  a  modi6cation  of 
the  Government  policy,  and  that  not 
in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade.  Sir 
Wilfrid  is  no  bigot,  but  a  very  adroit 
politician,  who  can  see  which  way  the 
wind  blows  as  well  as  another,  and  trim 
his  sails  to  lake  advantage  of  it.  The 
tariff  can  scarcely  stand  as  it  is.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  warning  about  the  dan- 
er  of  a  general  offer  cannot  be  ignored, 
t  is  open  now  to  any  minor  country  to 
take  advantage  of  the  preference  clause, 
and  Canada  would  then  be  “  bound  to 
give  the  same  terms  to  practically  every 
important  commercial  country  in  the 
world.”  That  might  be  a  notable  step 
toward  Free  Trade,  but  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  raise  a  storm  in  Canada  sufficient 
to  turn  out  any  Government.  Then 
there  is  the  remarkable  decline  of  Brit¬ 
ish  imporls  during  the  last  four  months, 


which  at  the  same  time  gives  a  handle 
to  the  Opposition  and  a  colorable  pre¬ 
text  to  the  Government  for  amending 
their  position.  The  announcement  in 
the  Toronto  Globe — the  Liberal  organ 
— of  September  13th  is  significant : — 
“  We  intend  to  deal  fairly  by  those  who 
have  dealt  fairly  with  us,  and  if  the 
practical  working  of  the  tariff  shows 
that  it  does  not  carry  out  the  intention 
of  favoring  British  imports,  the  tariff 
will  be  amended.”  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier’s  statement  at  Montreal  on  Sept. 
16th,  that  the  tariff  must  remain  as  it 
is  for  the  present,  amounts  to  a  public 
admission  that  the  question  of  altera¬ 
tions  has  already  been  mooted,  lie 
cannot  be  expected  to  yield  all  at  once, 
but  his  utterances  since  his  return  in¬ 
dicate  enlightenment  as  to  the  growing 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  Face  to 
face  with  the  men  of  business  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  he  once  more  played  the  national 
card  and  glided  over  Free  Trade,  and 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  who  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  to  be  the  backbone  of  the 
Government,  took  the  same  line. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  afraid  that  Can¬ 
ada  is  likely  to  cause  some  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Cobden  Club,  in  spile  of 
the  Premier’s  medal.  —National  Re¬ 
view. 


THE  SEPOY  REVOLT  AT  DELHI,  MAY,  1857— A  PERSONAL  NARRA¬ 
TIVE. 


BY  E.  VIBART. 


Part  II. 


It  is  impossible  to  describe  our  fever¬ 
ish  state  of  suspense  and  expectation  as 
we  sat  in  that  lonely  spot  awaiting  the 
return  of  Salkeld’s  servant.  In  vain 
we  kept  straining  our  eyes  from  time 
to  time  through  the  moonlight  (for  I 
recollect  the  moon  was  nearly  at  the 
full),  momentarily  expecting  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  his  returning  figure  ;  but 
minute  after  minute  flew  by,  and  still 
we  could  see  no  signs  of  him  we  so 
eagerly  awaited.  Suspense  increased 
to  anxiety,  and  anxiety  gave  place  to 
suspicion  and  alarm.  What  could  have 


delayed  him  ?  As  yet  he  had  given  us 
no  cause  to  doubt  his  fidelity,  for  he 
had  remained  in  the  Main  Guard  in 
charge  of  his  master’s  loaded  gun 
throughout  the  tragic  events  of  the 
day,  and,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
had  willingly  accompanied  us  in  our 
headlong  flight  therefrom,  when  at 
any  moment  he  might  easily  have  de¬ 
serted.  A  full  hour,  however,  having 
elapsed  since  his  departure,  it  seemed 
only  too  evident  that  he  had  seized  the 
present  opportunity  to  insure  his  own 
safety  by  taking  to  flight ;  so  we  made 
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up  our  minds  to  make  for  the  ford 
without  further  delay,  and  run  the  risk 
of  discovery. 

The  ford  in  question  was  not  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
as  we  stealthily  approached  its  vicinity, 
the  light  thrown  from  the  burning 
bungalows  threatened  every  moment  to 
betray  us.  The  yelling  and  shouting, 
too,  which  had  hitherto  resembled  a 
hoarse  murmur,  was  now  plainly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  above  the  ceaseless  rattle 
of  musketry,  and  kept  ringing  in  our 
ears  like  a  death-knell.  This  inces¬ 
sant  discharge  of  firearms  almost  tempt¬ 
ed  us  to  believe  at  one  time  that  the 
European  troops  had  arrived  from 
Meerut ;  but  we  soon  realized  our  mis¬ 
take.  With  beating  hearts  we  crept 
along  the  canal  bank,  and  gradually 
approached  the  flaming  cantonments  ; 
but  although  the  forms  of  numberless 
marauders  were  distinctly  visible  in  the 
act  of  plundering  the  adjacent  bunga¬ 
lows,  and  vociferating  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  we  passed  on  unobserved, 
and,  to  our  inexpressible  relief,  found 
the  fort  we  were  in  search  of  without  a 
soul  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  We  at 
once  prepared  to  cross  over,  hoping  to 
place  some  three  or  four  miles  between 
ourselves  and  cantonments  ere  morn¬ 
ing  broke.  It  was  found  to  be  not 
quite  such  an  easy  matter,  however,  to 
get  the  ladies  across,  as  the  water  was 
considerably  deeper  than  we  had  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  on  my  first  going  in,  to 
lead  the  way,  I  found  it  nearly  up  to 
my  neck.  Nevertheless,  nothing  daunt¬ 
ed,  we  set  to  work,  and  in  due  course 
safely  reached  the  opposite  bank.  Our 
watches  now  showed  it  was  nearly  3 
o’clock  A.M.  ;  in  less  than  a  couple  of 
hours,  therefore,  morning  would  break, 
and,  notwithstanding  we  had  traversed 
at  least  three  miles  since  quitting  Met¬ 
calfe’s  house,  we  were  still  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  cantonments. 
We  felt  considerably  revived,  however, 
by  the  soaking  we  got  in  wading 
through  the  canal,  and  the  night  air 
blowing  on  our  dri2)ping  clothes  made 
us  feel  quite  chilly,  so  that  we  walked 
on  at  a  brisker  pace  in  order  to  keep 
ourselves  warm. 

Our  chief  aim  now,  of  course,  was  to 
get  away  as  far  as  possible  from  can¬ 
tonments,  but  by  the  waning  light  of 
New  Seuies — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  0. 


the  moon  it  was  impossible  to  make 
out  the  exact  direction  we  were  taking. 
A  vast  plain  stretched  before  us,  for 
the  most  part  uncultivated  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  and  with  no  particular 
landmark  to  guide  us.  The  country 
passed  over  was  exceedingly  rough, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  stubble  fields 
and  thistles,  and  the  ladies’  feet,  with 
their  thin  shoes,  naturally  got  terribly 
torn  and  blistered  as  we  wearily  trudged 
on.  In  addition,  some  of  them  by  this 
time  had  become  faint  and  exhausted, 
and  poor  Forrest  himself  began  to  lag 
behind.  The  imminent  peril,  however, 
to  which  we  were  exposed  served  to 
keep  the  poor  creatures  up,  and  they 
toiled  on  as  best  they  could,  in  spite  of 
their  aching  limbs,  until  another  small 
stream  pulled  us  up.  This,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  was  not  of  any  great  depth,  so, 
rapidly  overcoming  this  obstacle,  wo 
continued  to  walk  on  for  about  another 
mile.  It  had  now  become  imperative 
to  call  a  halt,  as  many  of  the  party 
were  absolutely  incapable  of  proceeding 
further  ;  so  spying  a  small  patch  of 
scrub  jungle  not  far  off,  we  bent  our 
steps  thither,  purposing  to  remain 
there  till  day  should  dawn.  The  can¬ 
tonments  apparently  lay  about  three 
miles  in  our  rear,  and  were  still  en¬ 
veloped  in  smoke  and  flame,  though 
the  noise  and  din  were  no  longer 
heard.  The  work  of  incendiarism, 
however,  still  continued,  for  every  now 
and  again  we  saw  a  fresh  streak  of  flame 
shoot  up  into  the  air,  as  some  new  bun¬ 
galow  was  set  on  fire,  and  shared  the 
fate  of  all  the  rest. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  describe  the  harrowing 
thoughts  which  possessed  our  minds  as 
we  gazed  on  such  a  spectacle,  nor  en¬ 
large  on  our  feelings  as  we  thought  of 
the  possible  fate  in  store  for  us  when 
morning  broke.  True  we  had  not  so 
far  been  followed  up  by  the  mutinous 
sepoys  ;  but  this  we  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  plunder  of  the  city  and 
the  congenial  task  of  demolishing  their 
late  otticers’ quarters  had  engaged  their 
attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otlier 
thoughts.  That  we  should  succeed  in 
evading  eventual  capture  seemed  to  us 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  for 
we  felt  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  a 
pursuit  would  surely  be  organized,  and 
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in  that  case  capture  and  death  must 
inevitably  ensue.  The  utter  helpless¬ 
ness  of  our  position  will  be  fully  ap¬ 
parent  when  I  mention  that  the  only 
aims  in  our  possession  were  three 
flimsy  regimental  swords  of  the  old  in¬ 
fantry  pattern  and  one  double-barrelled 
gun  ;  and  what  possible  resistance 
could  we  hope  to  make,  under  such 
circumstances,  against  an  attack  by 
fully  armed  sepoys?  It  seemed  thus 
merely  a  question  of  a  few  hours  more 
or  less  ere  we  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  our  bloodthirsty  foes.  Small  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  thoughts  of  the  gloomi¬ 
est  description  reigned  uppermost  in 
our  minds,  and  that  we  gave  ourselves 
up  for  lost. 

Having  made  our  way  to  the  scrub 
jungle,  we  all  lay  down  among  the 
brushwood,  and,  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
I  was  just  on  the  point  of  dropping  off 
to  sleep,  when  suddenly  some  one  shook 
me  by  the  arm,  exclaiming  the  sepoys 
were  upon  us.  To  start  to  my  feet 
and  seize  the  gun  which  lay  by  my  side 
vvas  the  work  of  a  second  ;  the  next 
moment  served  to  reveal  the  peril  we 
were  in. 

Not  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and 
coming  in  a  direct  line  toward  us,  we 
perceived  a  body  of  some  eight  or  ten 
sepoys,  two  of  whom  were  mounted  on 
ponies.  The  imperfect  light  of  da\vn- 
iug  day  was  just  sufficient  to  show  us 
they  weie  armed,  though  only  about 
half  were  dressed  in  uniform.  They 
were  making  apparently  for  Delhi  by  a 
country  track,  and  were  bearing  down 
stiaight  for  the  spot  where  we  lay  con¬ 
cealed.  This  fact  showed  them  to  be 
stragglers  from  Meerut.  We  had  bare¬ 
ly  time  to  creep  under  the  bushes  and 
hide  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  when 
they  were  upon  us.  We  watched  them 
in  breathless  anxiety,  not  daring  to 
move,  and  scarcely  to  breathe.  Not 
for  untold  wealth  would  I  pass  such 
another  moment  of  agonizing  suspense. 
Now  they  slowly  pass  in  Indian  file 
within  a  few  feet  of  us.  Surely  we 
must  be  observed  ?  But  no  ;  they  are 
moving  on.  Can  it  be  that  they  have 
not  perceived  us  ?  Ah  !  they  see  us 
now,  for  one  of  them  stoops  and  picks 
up  something  from  the  ground,  and 
whispers  to  his  comrades,  and  then  all 
come  to  a  sudden  halt.  Alas  !  our 


water-bottle  had  betrayed  us  !  In  our 
hurry  and  confusion  we  had  left  it 
lying  in  the  open,  and  one  of  them,  in 
stooping  to  examine  it,  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  caught  sight  of  some  of  our  party 
as  we  lay  among  the  brushwood.  Al¬ 
though  upward  of  forty  years  have 
passed  since  the  incident  I  am  now  re¬ 
lating,  every  movement  of  those  ten 
sepoys  is  as  clearly  impressed  upon  my 
memory  as  if  it  had  occurred  but  yes¬ 
terday.  They  were  standing  within  a 
few  paces  only  of  where  I  lay  concealed, 
and  I  watched  with  an  intensity  of 
suspense  too  acute  for  words.  There 
was  complete  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  low  mutterings  of  the  sepoys,  and 
we  distinctly  heard  them  remark  that 
people  were  hiding  among  the  bushes. 
I  involuntarily  cocked  my  gun,  and, 
filled  with  apprehension  as  to  what 
they  would  do  next,  I  inwardly  re¬ 
solved,  in  the  event  of  any  threatening 
movement  being  made  toward  us,  to 
shoot  the  foremost  man ‘dead.  After  a 
brief  interval,  which  in  the  extreme 
tension  of  that  supreme  moment  seemed 
interminable,  and  during  which  I  clear¬ 
ly  recognized  by  the  gold  regulation 
necklace  he  was  wearing  that  the  party 
was  led  by  a  native  officer,  we  saw 
them,  to  our  unbounded  astonishment, 
silently  moving  off,  and  after  proceed¬ 
ing  about  a  hundred  yards  further 
come  to  another  halt.  They  now  lei¬ 
surely  seated  themselves  on  the  ground, 
the  two  mounted  men  dismounting 
from  their  ponies  and  joining  the  group. 
Waiting  to  look  no  longer,  we  hastily 
rose  from  our  crouching  position  and 
fled  precipitately  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  To  our  unspeakable  relief  no 
attempt  was  made  to  follow  us,  and  we 
could  once  more  breathe  freely.  Thus 
again  we  had  providentially  escaped 
from  a  grave  danger,  though  why  no 
attempt  was  made  to  molest  us  has  ever 
remained  a  mystery  to  me.  Possibly 
our  immunity  was  due  to  the  uncertain 
light,  which  effectually  prevented  them 
from  seeing  our  defenceless  condition  ; 
or  it  may  be  that,  less  savage  and 
bloodthirsty  than  the  rest,  they  felt 
little  inclination  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

The  situation,  however,  was  still  be¬ 
set  with  extreme  peril,  as  further  bunds 
of  mutineers,  hastening  to  rejoin  their 
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comrades  in  Delhi,  might  cross  our 
path  at  any  moment ;  besides  which, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  party 
from  whom  we  had  just  escaped  from 
giving  information  of  our  whereabouts 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  their  destina¬ 
tion.  Such  thoughts  naturally  tilled 
our  minds  with  extreme  despondency, 
and  we  almost  wished  wo  had  perished 
with  the  rest  in  the  Main  Guard  rather 
than  endure  such  torturing  suspense. 

By  this  time  it  was  broad  daylight, 
and  we  now  found  ourselves  approach¬ 
ing  the  banks  of  a  large  stream  (one  of 
those  tributaries  of  the  Jumna  which 
here  intersect  the  country  in  several 
places),  and  we  at  once  determined  to 
cross.  After  considerable  search  we 
fortunately  discovered  a  spot  where,  by 
dint  of  wading  up  to  our  waists,  the 
whole  party  passed  over  in  safety. 
There  was  some  thin  jungle  lining  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  and  here,  cold. 
Wet,  and  weary,  without  a  dry  stitch  of 
clothing  on  our  backs,  we  lay  down  to 
rest.  I  shall  never  forget  the  blank 
look  of  despair  depicted  on  every  face 
when,  as  the  morning  advanced,  the 
utter  helplessness  of  our  position  forced 
itself  upon  us.  There  sat  the  poor 
Misses  Forrest,  their  dishevelled  hair 
hanging  down  their  backs,  without  a 
particle  of  covering  for  their  heads. 
There  lay  their  unfortunate  mother, 
her  head  resting  in  the  lap  of  one  of 
her  daughters,  and,  though  suffering 
exciuciating  pain  from  the  gunshot 
wound  in  her  shoulder,  yet  never  utter¬ 
ing  a  word  of  murmur  or  complaint. 
Id  I  S.  Fraser  sat  close  by,  bewailing  the 
untimely  end  of  her  little  babe,  who, 
she  imagined,  together  with  her  sister, 
had  perished  in  the  Main  Guard,  both 
having  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  panic 
and  confusion  which  ensued  when  the 
firing  commenced.  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  it  transpired  that  a  Christian 
drummer  belonging  to  the  54th  had 
hidden  them  under  a  dark  archway, 
and  after  the  sepoys  had  left  the  in¬ 
closure  conducted  them  unharmed  to 
cantonments,  whence,  together  with 
some  of  the  other  residents,  they  had 
escaped  in  a  carriage  to  Kurnaul.  The 
little  girl,  however,  died  from  exposure 
and  want  of  proper  nourishment.  The 
rest  of  our  party  lay  all  about,  under 
the  best  shelter  we  could  find,  keeping 


a  sharp  look-out  on  all  sides  to  see  that 
we  were  not  surprised — all  except  poor 
Forrest,  who  was  lying  some  distance 
apart,  in  a  more  or  less  prostrate  con¬ 
dition,  having  been  much  hurt  from 
the  recoil  of  a  howitzer  during  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  magazine,  besides  being 
struck  in  the  hand  by  a  musket-ball. 

The  few  scraps  of  bread  and  meat  we 
had  brought  with  us  were  now  pro¬ 
duced,  and  we  each  took  a  mouthful — 
without  exception  the  saddest  meal  I 
have  ever  made.  While  thus  engaged, 
and  discussing  our  future  plans,  we 
were  startled  by  a  villager  coming  right 
upon  us  without  our  having  noticed 
his  approach.  After  observing  us  for 
a  few  seconds,  he  passed  quietly  on  his 
way  without  remark.  But  the  incident 
made  us  feel  very  uneasy,  and  we  de¬ 
termined  to  shift  our  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment  without  delay.  Just  as  we  were 
about  to  recommence  our  journey  we 
suddenly  discovered  that  Forrest  had 
disappeared.  In  vain  we  searched  for 
a  good  half  hour,  shouting  out  his 
name  at  the  top  of  our  voices.  There 
was  no  response,  and  we  were  in  the 
act  of  moving  off  without  him,  when  I 
fortunately  chanced  upon  the  very  bush 
where  he  had  concealed  himself.  It 
seems  he  had  been  watching  us  all  the 
while,  and  at  first  refused  all  our  en¬ 
treaties  to  get  up  and  join  us,  saying 
he  felt  so  thoroughly  worn  out  from  all 
he  had  gone  through  that  he  would  far 
rather  be  left  to  die  where  he  Was. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  we  persuad¬ 
ed  him  to  rise  ;  but  it  was  evident, 
after  proceeding  a  short  distance,  that 
the  ladies  were  equally  exhausted,  and 
their  remaining  strength  would  soon 
be  spent.  The  sun,  moreover,  was 
now  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  day 
was  dreadfully  hot.  None  of  the  party 
had  adequate  protection  for  their  heads, 
and  the  unfortunate  ladies  had  to  put 
the  skirts  of  their  dresses  over  theirs 
to  avoid  sunstroke.  Unluckily,  we 
were  now  crossing  a  comparatively  bare 
plain,  with  only  a  few  patches  of  dhak 
jungle  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
far  away  from  water.  Making  our  way 
to  one  of  these  patches,  we  halted  once 
more.  It  afforded  but  slight  shelter 
from  the  burning  sun,  and  we  were, 
moreover,  consumed  by  a  parching 
thirst.  We  suffered  so  much  from  the 
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latter  that  Salkeld  and  Wilson  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  and  look  for  water.  They 
had  been  absent  nearly  an  hour,  and 
we  were  becoming  anxious  on  their  ac¬ 
count,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we  heard 
a  tremendous  yell,  and,  looking  up, 
perceived  them  both  running  back  in 
our  direction,  chased  by  a  number  of 
half-naked  villagers  armed  with  spears 
and  “  lathies”  (long  staves  bound  with 
iron).  Concealment  being  no  longer 
possible,  we  all  jumped  up,  and  in  a 
few  moments  found  ourselves  com¬ 
pletely  hemmed  in  by  some  thirty  or 
forty  natives,  who  crowded  round  with 
such  threatening  looks  that  we  feared 
the  worst.  Presently  several  others 
came  up,  less  scantily  clothed,  who 
seemed  more  civil,  and  offered  to  con¬ 
duct  us  to  their  village,  where  they  in¬ 
formed  us  there  were  some  more 
“  sahib-logue,”  whom  they  had  found 
wandering  about  in  the  morning.  Be¬ 
lieving  this  to  be  merely  a  ruse  to  get 
us  into  their  power,  we  declined  at  first 
to  accompany  them,  when  one  of  them 
said  he  would  go  and  fetch  some  token 
to  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  their  state¬ 
ment  ;  and  while  he  departed  on  this 
errand  the  rest  showed  us  the  way  to  a 
clump  of  trees,  some  distance  off,  where 
better  shelter  was  procurable  from  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  midday  sun.  As  we 
were  almost  dying  from  thirst,  we 
asked  them  to  fetch  us  water ;  and 
shortly  after  they  returned,  bringing  a 
pitcher  of  milk  and  some  coarse  chup- 
patties,  which  we  gratefully  accepted. 

And  now,  who  shall  describe  our  de¬ 
light  as  we  recognized  in  the  distance 
the  form  of  poor  Colonel  Knyvett,  of 
the  38th  Native  Infantry,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Gambier,  of  the  same 
corps,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  the  European 
merchant  at  Delhi,  the  latter  carrying 
a  musket  on  his  shoulder  with  a  fixed 
bayonet !  Great  were  the  congratula¬ 
tions  poured  out  on  both  sides  at  this 
unexpected  meeting ;  and  their  sur¬ 
prise  at  seeing  us  can  be  easily  imag¬ 
ined,  for  they  fully  believed  that  every 
soul  in  the  Main  Guard  had  been  mas¬ 
sacred.  From  them  we  learned  that 
as  soon  as  intelligence  reached  canton¬ 
ments  of  the  catastrophe  at  the  Cash- 
mere  Gate,  the  majority  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  who  had  conveyances  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  beat  a  hasty  retreat  by  the  trunk 
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road  in  the  direction  of  Kurnaul,  which 
station,  it  was  hoped,  they  would  reach 
in  safety.  Others  less  fortunate  took 
to  flight  on  foot,  among  them  being 
Colonel  Knyvett  and  Gambier,  who  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Kegimental  Quarter 
Guard  expostulating  with  their  men 
till  long  after  dark.  But  all  remon¬ 
strances  were  fruitless.  They  were 
told  at  last  to  be  off,  and  some  of  the 
ruffians  actually  fired  several  shots  at 
them  as  they  ran  across  the  parade- 
ground.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
night  they  had  wandered  about  the 
country  in  the  same  jdight  as  ourselves, 
the  poor  old  Colonel  being  almost  dead 
with  exposure  and  fatigue. 

Our  party  now  amounted  to  thirteen 
in  all,  but,  rack  our  brains  as  we 
might,  no  feasible  means  of  escape  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  our  minds.  At  every 
moment  we  were  informed  that  the 
“  Telingalog,”  i.e.,  sepoys,  were  scour¬ 
ing  the  country  in  search  of  fugitive 
Europeans  ;  but  the  day  wore  on,  and 
the  afternoon  came,  and  these  reports 
turned  out  to  be  false.  At  length  we 
endeavored,  by  the  aid  of  a  heavy 
bribe,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the 
villagers,  and  eventually  signed  a  paper 
agreeing  to  pay  the  sum  of  Rs.  10,000 
if  they  would  take  us  in  safety  to  some 
European  station.  As  an  earnest  of 
what  we  said  we  gave  them  nearly  all 
the  money  we  happened  to  possess,  viz., 
thirty  odd  rupees,  in  addition  to  two 
or  three  valuable  rings  ;  on  which  they 
promised  to  bring  some  ponies  to  en¬ 
able  the  ladies  to  ride  as  far  as  Meerut, 
walking  being  out  of  the  question  in 
their  footsore  condition.  The  even¬ 
ing,  however,  drew  on  apace,  and  we 
instinctively  felt  they  were  only  deceiv¬ 
ing  us  ;  and  when  some  of  them  re¬ 
turned,  and  said  the  ponies  were  not 
procurable  that  day,  but  that  if  we 
would  wait  till  the  next  they  might  be 
able  to  get  them,  our  suspicion^  were 
fairly  aroused.  We  felt  convinced  their 
only  object  was  to  detain  us  till  the 
mutineers  in  Delhi  should  be  apprised 
of  our  whereabouts  ;  so  we  determined 
to  be  off  at  once  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  falling  into  their  hands. 

The  sun  was  sinking  beyond  the  far 
western  horizon,  through  a  murky  haze 
of  reddish  dust,  as  we  again  resumed 
our  wanderings  on  that  sultry  summer 
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evening  wheresoever  fate  might  lead  menced  clamoring  for  reward.  We 
us.  We  gave  one  last  look  toward  flung  them  a  few  rupees  and  walked 
Delhi  ere  setting  forth.  An  enormous  slowly  onward.  Darkness  by  this  time 
black  cloud  hovered  over  the  site  of  the  had  set  in,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
cantonments,  which,  from  the  apjiear-  culty  that  we  picked  our  way  through 
ance  of  the  smoke  that  ascended  from  the  fields.  Although  the  night  was 
the  smouldering  bungalows,  to  blend  warm  we  suffered  much  from  cold, 
at  last  with  the  inky  mass  above,  ap-  owing  to  our  dripping  clothes,  and  our 
peared  between  four  and  five  miles  dis-  teeth  chattered  in  our  heads  like  so 
tant.  The  villagers  pointed  toward  it  many  castanets.  Soon  after  quitting 
significantly,  and  intimated  that  all  the  banks  of  the  river  we  were,  to  our 
India  was  destined  to  share  the  same  surprise,  rejoined  by  the  same  three  or 
fate.  With  sorrowful  hearts  we  turned  four  men  who  had  assisted  us  to  cross, 
away,  not  knowing  whither  to  go.  As  and  they  now  offered  of  their  own  ac- 
tho  short  Indian  twilight  began  to  close  cord  to  show  us  the  way  to  Meerut, 
in  we  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  This  seemed  strange  after  their  former 
the  Jumna,  but  the  broad,  swift  cur-  point-blank  refusal,  but  we  said  noth- 
rent  as  it  rolled  hoarsely  by  filled  us  ing,  and  silently  followed  in  their  wake, 
with  despair.  How  could  we  ever  hope  The  sequel  proved  what  treacherous 
to  cross?  We  turned  to  some  of  the  rascals  they  were.  On  pretence  of 
natives,  who  had  accompanied  us,  and  avoiding  villages  which  they  said  were 
inquired  if  they  could  point  out  a  ford,  infested  with  robbers,  they  took  us  a 
There  was  none,  they  assured  us,  with-  long  circuit  across  country,  till  at 
in  miles  ;  butaftera  while  one  of  them  length,  just  as  the  moon  was  rising, 
suggested  our  proceeding  to  a  place  not  we  arrived  on  the  brink  of  a  wide 
far  off  where  it  might  be  possible  to  stream,  which  they  informed  us  was 
get  across.  A  few  hundred  yards  -the  river  Ilindun,  and  invited  us  to 
brought  us  to  the  spot,  but  the  water  cross.  Now  we  were  well  aware  that 
seemed  far  above  our  depth,  and  on  one  the  river  in  question  was  miles  away, 
of  us  attempting  to  cross  he  found  it  and  it  instinctively  occurred  to  our 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent  minds  that  this  was  the  identical  river 
himself  being  carried  away  by  the  cur-  we  had  that  evening  already  crossed, 
rent.  As  we  looked  on  despairingly,  a  The  probable  truth  then  flashed  on  us  : 
cry  was  raised  that  the  sepoys  were  a  pursuing  party  from  Delhi  had  doubt- 
upon  us  !  It  was  better  to  be  drowned  less  arrived  at  their  village  after  our 
than  be  -shot  down  by  them,  so  we  departure,  and  their  object  now  in  en- 
madly  plunged  in.  God  only  knows  ticing  us  to  recross  was  to  deliver  us 
what  would  have  become  of  us — for  we  into  their  power.  Feeling  sure  that 
must  inevitably  have  been  submerged  our  surmise  was  correct,  we  refused  to 
— when,  the  report  turning  out  to  be  listen  to  their  entreaties,  and  seeing  we 
untrue,  we  retraced  our  stejis  to  the  were  not  to  be  taken  in,  they  hastily 
bank.  The  natives  now  offered  to  fled,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them, 
carry  us  across  one  by  one,  if  we  would  Meanwhile,  during  this  altercation 
venture  to  trust  to  their  guidance.  It  some  of  the  party  had  lain  down  to  rest 
seemed  of  such  vital  importance  to  get  on  the  sandy  bank  by  the  edge  of  the 
across  the  river  that  we  determined  to  stream,  and  I  also,  feeling  thoroughly 
hazard  the  experiment  at  all  risks.  It  knocked  up,  soon  fell  into  a  profound 
was  a  bold  resolve,  and  I  well  remem-  slumber.  How  long  I  slept  I  know 
ber  the  courage  of  the  ladies  well-nigh  not,  but  I  recollect  waking  up  with  a 
failed  them  at  the  last  moment.  Final-  piercing  sensation  of  cold.  The  damp 
ly,  grasping  a  native  on  each  side  firm-  ajipeared  to  have  eaten  into  one’s  bones, 
ly  round  the  neck,  they  were  all  in  and  my  limbs  ached  to  such  an  extent 
turn  taken  securely  across,  and  the  that  I  could  scarcely  stand.  I  was  in 
whole  party  landed  safely  on  the  oppo-  the  throes  of  a  sharp  attack  of  ague, 
site  bank.  VVe  now  endeavored  to  from  which  I  had  already  repeatedly 
persuade  these  men  to  accompany  us  suffered  during  my  sojourn  at  Delhi. 

V  to  Meerut ;  but  this  they  positively  de-  All  was  still  and  quiet  as  I  looked 

dined  to  do,  and  immediately  com-  around.  The  moon  shone  placidly 
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down  from  above,  and,  lighting  up  the 
w'ater  with  a  silver  streak,  shadowed 
forth  our  prostrate  forms  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  on  the  white  sand.  The  eldest 
Miss  Forrest  was  lying  next  to  me  ;  she 
also  had  just  woke  up  feeling  intensely 
cold  and  miserable.  The  others  grad¬ 
ually  awoke  one  by  one,  and  we  again 
moved  on.  Throughout  the  remain¬ 
der  of  that  terrible  night  we  toiled  on 
without  intermission,  merely  stopping 
for  a  few  minutes  now  and  again  to 
rest  our  wearied  feet,  which,  owing  to 
our  boots  and  shoes  having  been  in 
most  instances  completely  destroyed 
from  repeated  soakings,  were  sadly 
bruised  and  blistered.  Poor  Salkeld, 
I  recollect,  was  going  barefoot,  having 

fiven  his  own  shoes  to  Miss  Annie 
orres-t,  who  had  lost  hers  in  the  act 
of  fording  one  of  the  many  streams  we 
had  crossed. 

During  the  course  of  the  night  we 
had  been  much  alarmed  by  the  noise 
of  firing,  which  proceeded  at  frequent 
intervals  from  the  villages  round  about, 
and  for  which  at  the  time  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  account ;  but  we  subsequently 
ascertained  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
tne  villagers  defending  themselves 
against  gangs  of  marauding  Goojurs, 
who,  though  ordinarily  given  to  peace¬ 
able  avocations,  had  nevertheless  taken 
advantage  of  the  recent  disturbance  to 
rob  and  pillage  their  neighbors  ;  but  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  these  rascals 
as  we  proceed  with  this  narrative. 
Day  was  now  beginning  to  dawn,  and 
it  was  evident  we  could  not  escape  dis¬ 
covery  long,  as  the  country  was  quite 
open  and  villagers  were  seen  moving 
about  in  all  directions.  At  last  we 
came  across  some  harmless-looking  in¬ 
dividuals  tending  cattle,  so  we  ventured 
to  offer  them  our  last  remaining  rupee, 
and  asked  them  to  go  to  the  nearest 
village  and  buy  us  some  food.  They 
stared  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then, 
scampering  off,  presently  returned  with 
a  large  crowd  collected  at  their  heels, 
among  them  being  the  head  man  of  the 
village.  This  latter  seemed  inclined  to 
be  civil,  and  at  his  bidding  a  man  was 
despatched  in  search  of  milk  and  cliup- 
mdties.  There  was  a  splendid  tope  of 
mango  trees  hard  by,  so  thither  we 
bent  our  steps.  By  the  time  we  had 
reached  this  shelter  an  enormous  crowd 


had  assembled,  and  it  was  with  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty  that  we  forced  a  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  throng.  In  about  an 
hour’s  time  some  dal  and  chuppatties 
were  set  before  us,  which  we  devoured 
with  a  keen  appetite.  At  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages  were 
now  watching  us,  and  some  of  these, 
from  the  occasional  remarks  they  let 
fall,  seemed  actually  to  commiserate 
our  lot ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  can 
hardly  wonder  at  our  exciting  their 
pity,  for  what  with  the  torn  and  filthy 
state  of  our  garments,  and  tlie  truly 
miserable  appearance  of  the  ladies,  wo 
must  have  been  objects  of  compassion 
to  the  most  hardened  wretch.  1  may 
add  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
whatever  little  civility  we  experienced 
in  the  course  of  our  wanderings  was 
altogether  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
ladies,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sight  of  these  poor  creatures  we  should 
all  have  been  undoubtedly  murdered.* 

The  seemingly  friendly  attitude  of 
these  villagers  put  us  slightly  more  at 
our  ease,  and  we  buoyed  up  ourselves 
with  the  hope  that  the  promise  of  a 
substantial  money  payment  might  in¬ 
duce  them  to  assist  us  on  our  way. 
Alas  !  our  hopes  were  shortlived,  for 
presently  a  fakeer  (a  wandering  mendi¬ 
cant  held  in  great  veneration  by  Hin¬ 
doos),  dressed  in  long  yellow  robes,  and 
with  his  face  besmeared  with  paint  and 
ashes,  entered  the  tope,  and  sitting 
down  in  one  corner,  beckoned  to  the 
natives  standing  about,  who  thereupon, 
leaving  us,  went  and  gathered  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  round  him.  They  appeared  to 
listen  with  such  eagerness  to  what  he 
was  saying,  occasionally  casting  a  fur 
tive  glance  in  our  direction,  that  we 
instinctively  felt  all  our  old  fears  re¬ 
turn  with  redoubled  force.  Some  one 
suggested  he  was  a  sepoy  in  disguise 
from  Delhi,  whose  object  was  to  incite 
them  to  murder  us,  and  as  this  terrible 
idea  seemed  by  no  means  imptobable, 
our  newly  cherished  hopes  of  escaito 
once  more  deserted  us. 

No  words  can  express  the  sickening 

*  These  remarks  are  fully  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  Lieutenant  Willoughby  and  four 
other  officers  were  barbarously  murdered  by 
villagers  while  escaping  from  Delhi  to  Meerut 
by  a  route  almost  identical  with  the  one  we 
were  following. — E.  V. 
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sensation  of  despair  which  crept  orer 
us  as  this  dreadful  surmise  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  our  minds,  and  wo  watched 
their  proceedings  with  the  utmost  anx¬ 
iety.  At  length  the  crowd  round  the 
fakeer  gradually  dispersed,  and  came 
and  surrounded  us  once  more.  A  short 
interval  of  silence  prevailed,  when  some 
of  them  intimated  that  it  was  no  longer 
safe  for  us  to  remain,  as  they  had  just 
received  intelligence  that  the  “  Tel- 
inga-log”  were  close  behind,  and  we 
must  take  our  departure  forthwith. 
Take  our  departure  !  An  arid  plain 
lay  in  front,  with  not  a  tree  in  sight ; 
even  if  we  eluded  our  remorseless  pur¬ 
suers,  death  from  sunstroke  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Turn  whichever  way  we  might 
our  doom  was  sealed.  Deaf  to  all  en¬ 
treaties,  they  insisted  on  our  leaving, 
and  in  order  to  expedite  our  departure 
commenced  to  hustle  us  in  the  rudest 
manner. 

So  they  turned  us  out,  and  we  wan¬ 
dered  forth,  little  caring  where  we  went 
or  what  became  of  us.  It  was  midday, 
and  as  we  issued  forth  from  the  friend¬ 
ly  shelter  of  the  trees  into  the  burning 
plain  beyond  we  were  nearly  blinded 
by  the  scorching  wind,  which  blew  vol¬ 
umes  of  dust  in  our  faces  and  almost 
sulfocated  us  at  every  step.  On,  on 
we  walked,  the  sun  blazing  down  on 
our  uncovered  heads,  without  a  hope, 
without  an  object.  In  a  short  while 
we  found  ourselves  getting  gradually 
surrounded  by  fierce -looking  men 
armed  with  spears  and  bludgeons. 
These  were  no  other  than  the  dreaded 
Goojurs  themselves.  Their  numbers 
increased  rapidly,  and  in  whichever 
direction  we  looked  we  observed  others, 
similarly  armed,  running  toward  us. 
At  length,  when  they  had  completely 
hemmed  us  in,  they  gave  a  fearful  shout 
and  rushed  upon  us  with  demoniacal 
gestures.  We  stood  back  to  back  and 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  beat  them  off, 
but  being  ten  to  one  we  were  soon  over¬ 
powered.  One  rascal  laid  hold  of  my 
sword,  and  tried  to  wrench  it  out  of 
my  hand.  In  vain  I  resisted  ;  a  blow 
from  behind  stretched  me  on  my  back, 
and  ere  I  could  recover  myself  I  was 
mobbed  by  some  half  a  dozen  others. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  mWee  I  saw 
Colonel  Knyvett  levelling  the  gun  he 
was  carrying  point-blank  at  the  head 


of  one  of  the  wretches  as  he  stood 
whooping  and  yelling  by  way  of  incit¬ 
ing  on  the  rest.  Fortunately  some  one 
shouted  out  to  him  not  to  fire,  so,  de¬ 
liberately  removing  the  caps,  he  gave 
it  up.  It  was  as  well  we  permitted 
ourselves  to  bo  disarmed,  for  had  we 
continued  the  struggle  our  lives  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  sacrificed.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  got  us  down,  they  set  to  work 
stripping  us  of  everything.  Studs, 
rings,  watches,  etc.,  all  were  torn  off. 
They  did  not  even  spare  my  inner  vest, 
and  one  of  the  ruffians  actually  snatched 
away  the  piece  of  cotton  cloth  which 
was  wrapped  round  my  head.  I  trem¬ 
bled  with  foreboding  as  I  saw  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ladies  in  the  grasp  of  these 
savages.  One  of  them  had  her  clothes 
literally  torn  off  her  back,  while  the 
others  were  treated  with  similar  bar¬ 
barity.  At  last,  when  they  had  appro¬ 
priated  everything,  leaving  only  our 
shirts  and  trousers,  and  the  ladies  their 
upper  garments,  the  entire  band  re¬ 
treated  a  short  distance  and  commenced 
quarrelling  over  the  spoil.  At  this 
juncture  the  same  fakeer  who  we 
thought  had  been  ihe  cause  of  our  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  tope  of  trees  came  up 
and  inquired  if  he  could  be  of  any  as¬ 
sistance.  It  was  hard  to  believe  he  was 
not  playing  us  false,  but  having  no 
option,  we  requested  him  to  take  us 
where  water  could  be  procured,  for  we 
were  perishing  from  thirst.  He  point¬ 
ed  to  some  trees  in  the  far  distance, 
where  ho  intimated  there  was  a  well, 
so  we  slowly  followed.  On  the  way  we 
happened  to  pass  a  stagnant  puddle, 
and  here — perhaps  the  reader  will 
scarcely  credit  it— -we  one  and  all 
stooped  down  on  our  hands  and  knees, 
and  greedily  drank  its  filthy  contents. 
After  much  toil  we  arrived  at  the  well, 
where,  after  drawing  us  some  fresh 
water,  our  conductor  suggested  we 
should  lie  down  and  rest.  Later  on 
he  offered  to  take  us  to  a  town  in  the 
vicinity  where  there  was  a  Tehsieel  and 
some  Government  (police) 

who  probably  might  be  inclined  to 
afford  us  some  aid.  On  the  way  we 
were  again  pounced  upon  by  Goojurs, 
who,  finding  nothing  to  rob  us  of,  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  pulling  off  the 
gilt  buttons  on  the  Colonel’s  blue 
frock-coat,  which  the  other  rascals  had 
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overlooked,  and  then,  with  final  ges¬ 
tures  of  menace  and  defiance,  permitted 
ns  to  pass  on. 

By  the  time  the  police-station  was 
reached  we  were  nearly  dead-beat ;  bat 
here  we  were  received  with  supreme  in¬ 
difference.  In  fact  the  demeanor  of 
the  chupprassies  was  the  reverse  of  re¬ 
assuring  ;  they  merely  looked  on  in 
sullen  silence,  and  on  our  venturing  to 
remind  them  that  as  paid  servants  of 
the  Government  they  were  bound  to 
afford  us  all  the  protection  in  their 
power,  they  told  us,  with  a  sneer,  that 
the  British  raj  was  no  longer  in  exist¬ 
ence.  They  further  informed  us  that 
the  station  of  Meerut  was  in  flames  and 
nearly  all  the  Europeans  killed. 

After  some  trouble  we  persuaded 
them  to  bring  out  some  charpoys,  on 
which  the  poor  ladies  were  only  too 
thankful  to  lie  down  and  rest  them¬ 
selves.  An  immense  mob  of  natives 
from  the  town  shortly  surrounded  us, 
and  kept  reiterating  the  dismal  intelli¬ 
gence  we  had  already  so  frequently 
heard,  that  sepoys  and  sowars  were  out 
in  every  direction  bent  on  our  capture. 
Growing  bolder  and  more  insolent, 
they  insisted  at  last  on  searching  each 
individual  of  the  party,  including  the 
ladies,  as  nothing  would  dissuade  them 
from  the  belief  that  we  had  money  and 
valuables  concealed  about  our  persons. 
It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  de¬ 
scribe  all  the  indignities  we  were  forced 
to  submit  to  at  the  hands  of  these 
scoundrels,  or  to  relate  in  what  con¬ 
flicting  hopes  and  fears  the  remainder 
of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  afternoon 
passed  away  and  evening  arrived.  The 
fakeer  meanwhile  had  gone  on  his  way, 
and  we  knew  not  what  course  to  pur¬ 
sue.  Fortunately  for  us  a  few  natives 
of  somewhat  more  respectable  appear¬ 
ance  than  the  rest  offered  to  take  us  to 
their  village  hard  by,  where  we  might 
procure  something  to  eat  and  drink 
and  take  shelter  for  the  night.  We 
mechanically  got  up  and  followed, 
though  our  minds  were  filled  all  the 
time  with  vague  apprehensions  and 
doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  in¬ 
tentions,  and  we  could  not  refrain 
from  fancying  that  some  fresh  act  of 
treachery  was  meditated.  As  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  sight  of  the  village,  which  was 
an  unusually  large  one,  named  Khekra, 


the  entire  population  turned  out  to 
come  and  gaze  at  our  party.  They  led 
us  up  several  narrow  alleys  and  dirty 
streets,  till  at  length  we  reached  the 
centre  of  the  place.  Meanwhile  we 
were  suffering  from  extreme  depression 
of  spirits,  and  felt  a  presentiment  in 
our  minds  that  we  were  only  being 
taken  to  our  slaughter  ;  and  this  awful 
idea  was  still  further  strengthened  by 
some  one  saying  he  had  seen  sowars 
entering  the  village.  As  darkness  set 
in  we  were  given  some  goor  (unrefined 
sugar)  and  chuppatties  to  eat,  and  then 
conducted  to  a  small  hut  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  where  they  informed 
us  we  were  to  remain  for  the  night ; 
but  our  fears  as  to  their  treacherous  in¬ 
tentions  had  such  an  ascendency  over 
our  minds  that  we  found  it  totally  im¬ 
possible  to  conquer  our  feelings  of 
dread  and  alarm.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  hut  was  so  close  and  stilling  that 
we  were  fain  to  come  outside  and  lie 
in  the  open.  Here  there  were  a  crowd 
of  people  still  collected,  conversing  to¬ 
gether  in  whispers,  and  we  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  distinguishing  that  we  were 
the  subject  of  their  discourse  ;  but  ex¬ 
hausted  nature  could  bear  up  no  longer, 
and  I  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  not  with- 
standing  the  predictions  of  Forrest  and 
the  Colonel  that  we  should  all  be  mur¬ 
dered  ere  morning  broke.  It  must 
have  been,  I  should  say,  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  midnight  when  I  suddenly 
found  myself  rudely  shaken.  I  was  so 
sound  asleep  at  the  time  that  it  was 
some  seconds  before  I  could  realize 
where  I  was,  or  who  it  was  tliat  had 
roused  me  so  abruptly.  The  light  of 
the  moon  at  this  moment  shining  full 
on  his  countenance  enabled  me  to  rec¬ 
ognize  as  he  stood  bending  over  me  the 
scared  features  of - ,  his  hair  stand¬ 

ing  erect,  his  eyes  starting  out  of  their 
sockets,  and  wearing  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  anguish  on  his  face  that  I  was 
indeed  startled.  “  Get  up,  for  God’s 
sake  !”  he  said,  “  they  are  going  to  cut 
all  our  throats  !”  and  then,  pointing 
to  a  native  who  had  apparently  brought 
him  a  blanket  to  lie  upon,  he  whis¬ 
pered  hoarsely,  “  Do  you  see  that  man  ? 
He  wants  me  to  sit  upon  that  cloth 
while  my  head  is  struck  off  from  be¬ 
hind  !”  The  poor  man’s  mind  was  evi¬ 
dently  unhinged,  and  his  heated  im- 
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agination  had  conjured  up  this  hideous 
fancy.  The  entire  party  were  fully 
roused  by  this  time,  wondering  what 
the  commotion  was  all  about,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
succeeded  at  last  in  quieting  him,  but 
not  before  he  had  well-nigh  terrified 


the  poor  ladies  out  of  their  wits  by 
going  about  and  asking  every  native  he 
met,  “  Klioon  kui  chullega  V  literally, 
“  When  will  the  blood  be  spilled?”  I 
don’t  think  any  of  us  slept  another 
wink  for  the  remainder  of  that  night. 
— Cornhill  Magazine. 
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SPAIN’S  COLONIAL  POLICY. 

BY  JOHN  FOREMAN. 


It  is  as  dangerous  a  policy  to  govern 
a  colony  by  coercion  as  it  is  to  raise 
steam  in  a  generator  without  a  safety- 
valve.  Popular  feeling  can  no  more  be 
suppressed  than  natural  force.  Yet 
the  vain  attempt  to  attain  this  end  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  Spaniards’  ill-success 
in  the  management  of  their  colonies. 
The  vast  American  territories — now 
popularly  termed  the  Spanish  republics 
—  liberated  themselves  between  the 
years  1819  and  1821  from  the  distaste¬ 
ful  yoke  of  a  cruel  mother-country, 
which  lavished  upon  them  all  the 
brutalities  of  her  fifteenth-century  pol¬ 
icy.  Since  then  hope  has  inflamed  the 
soul  of  every  liberal-minded,  intelligent 
Spanish  subject  east  and  west  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  hence  we  have  before  us  the 
pathetic  spectacle  of  simultaneous  pro¬ 
tracted  struggles  against  a  barbarous 
despotism  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  islands. 

Twit  the  Spaniards  with  the  iniquity 
of  this  oppression  and  they  will  remind 
you  of  the  overbalancing  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  peoples  who  have  come 
under  their  sway.  Jjet  us  therefore 
compare  the  disadvantages  with  the 
vaunted  boon  of  Spanish  civilization. 

It  is  needless  to  reiterate  the  careers’ 
of  the  Spanish  warriors  Hernan  Cortes, 
Alvarado,  Pizarro,  Magellan,  Legaspi, 
and  others,  who  pursued  their  con¬ 
quests  on  the  continent  of  the  Far 
AV^est  and  the  islands  of  the  Far  East. 
The  net  result  was  the  overthrow  of 
flourishing  monarchies  and  their  ex¬ 
tinction  for  the  benefit  of  European 
adventurers.  Primitive  creeds  were 
supplanted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  and  although  we  may  conceive 
the  purity  of  conscientious  intention 
and  the  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 


the  justification  of  sowing  the  seed  of 
Christianity  with  the  point  of  the 
sword,  yet  the  sublimity  of  the  whole 
system  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  abominations  of  the  Inquisition. 

Both  in  America  and  in  the  Far  East 
the  friars  were  ever  ready  to  follow  in 
the  breach  opened  for  them  by  the  sol¬ 
diery  ;  but  under  the  veil  of  religion, 
tvith  physical  force  at  hand,  the  most 
frightful  crimes  were  perpetrated  and 
the  common  rights  of  humanity  ignor¬ 
ed.  The  natives  were  butchered  by 
thousands.  In  the  name  of  the  Most 
Catholic  King  they  were  dispossessed 
of  their  lands,  which  were  parcelled 
out  to  low-class  Spaniards.  The  con¬ 
quered  territories  were  thus  divided 
into  encomiendas,  and  the  encomendero 
— the  newly  fledged  proprietor — was 
practically  under  no  restraining  law  in 
regard  to  his  relations  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  Those  who  could  not  flee  from 
his  despotism  became  his  slaves,  until, 
in  the  course  of  generations,  new  con¬ 
ditions  came  into  existence  to  modify 
the  hereditary  encomendero' s  life  of 
rapine,  bloodshed,  and  villainy.  These 
were  the  rapidly  increasing  class  of 
half-breeds — by  nature  disputative  in 
every  clime — marriages,  and  intimate 
association  with  the  native  tending  to 
level  differences  of  birth,  the  desire  of 
the  settled  Spaniard  (born  in  the  coun¬ 
try)  to  hold  his  property  in  peace,  in¬ 
terminable  armed  revolts  against  Span¬ 
ish  abuse  of  authority,  and  constant 
appeals  to  the  King  by  settled  Span¬ 
iards  and  half-breeds  who  had  grown 
to  be  a  power  in  the  control  of  internal 
affairs. 

The  idea  of  conquered  races  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  most  minute  liberty  of  action 
by  natural  birthright  was  regarded  as 
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absurd.  Little  by  little,  pressure,  due 
to  the  altered  conditions  above  cited, 
was  brought  to  bear  on  tbe  King  and 
his  counsellors,  producing  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  fetters  which  bound 
the  new  subjects  to  their  forced  alle¬ 
giance.  Trade,  created  by  the  Span¬ 
iards.  which  finally  extended  to  the 
half-castes,  was  confined  exclusively  to 
commerce  with  Spain.  Both  in  the 
Far  East  and  the  Far  West  the  exact 
size  and  number  of  packages  shipped, 
the  number  of  voyages  per  annum  to 
and  fro  of  the  Naos  (Government  trad¬ 
ing  galleons),  contents  of  bales,  etc., 
were  all  regulated,  and  no  one  could 
ship  without  a  boleto,  or  public  permit, 
which  could  only  be  obtained  from  the 
unscrupulous  officials  who  had  come  to 
fill  their  pockets  by  tbe  most  corrupt 
means.  Permission  had  to  be  solicited 
again  and  again  to  perform  almost  any 
act  beyond  the  common  necessities  of 
life.  One  could  neither  travel,  quit  nor 
enter  the  country,  read,  write,  assem¬ 
ble  in  a  group,  build  a  house,  nor  plant 
a  field  without  license.  In  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  the  natives  were  forced  to 
think  like  their  masters,  to  dress  as 
they  were  told,  and  to  adopt  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  their  conquerors,  under  the  se¬ 
verest  penalties  of  torture  and  fre¬ 
quently  of  death.  In  Mexico,  official 
appointments  to  the  Manila  depen¬ 
dency  were  publicly  sold.  Until  the 
American  colonies  were  lost  to  Spain, 
h.ardly  one  Spaniard  in  a  generation 
carried  capital  to  these  new  possessions 
to  develop  their  natural  resources. 
Foreigners  were  jealously  treated  as 
intruders,  and  the  European  influx 
sprang  generally  from  the  lowest  social 
order,  who  acted  like  wolves  let  loose 
among  a  fold  of  sheep. 

The  basis  of  colonial  jurisprudence 
was  a  collection  of  special  statutes 
known  as  the  Leyes  de  Jndias,  after¬ 
ward  supplemented  by  the  Siete  par- 
tidas,  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
which  was  that  the  native  was  a  neo¬ 
phyte  saved  from  eternal  perdition  by 
the  timely  providential  intervention  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  an  infant  at  law  ; 
that,  as  an  “  infant,”  he  was  irrespon¬ 
sible  for  his  breaches  of  the  law,  and 
should  be  taught  and  corrected  as  occa¬ 
sion  required.  In  practice,  however, 
he  was  treated  like  a  lump  of  clay,  to 
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be  moulded,  beaten,  and  fashioned  into 
something  for  the  service  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  or  cast  away  at  his  pleasure.  And 
in  this  remodelling  of  the  subject, 
where  the  civil  and  criminal  law  failed 
to  operate  with  an  appearance  of  de¬ 
cency,  there  was  ever  the  secret  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Holy  Office  {Santo 
Oficio) — the  vilest  institution  that  the 
most  malicious  human  ingenuity  ever 
invented  to  prove  the  truism  that 
“  man’s  greatest  enemy  is  man.” 

Wherever  the  Spaniards  have  held 
dominion  their  policy  has  been  one  of 
repression  of  the  natural  aspirations  of 
the  people.  Schools  and  seats  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  established  (under  the  control 
of  the  priesthood)  presumably  to  de¬ 
velop  the  intellect  of  the  colonials,  and 
give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  things  in  general  ;  yet,  as  soon  as 
they  exercise  that  knowledge,  they  are 
marked  as  disaffected,  and  their  career 
is  cut  short  oh  the  first  available  pre¬ 
text.  Industry  is  nipped  in  the  bud 
because,  instead  of  levying  taxes  on 
the  results,  the  would-be  manufacturer 
or  trader  is  obliged  to  pay  heavily  for 
a  patent  or  license  before  he  starts  in 
business,  and  the  very  tax  he  has  to 
pay  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  try  his 
luck  in  trade  often  constitutes  a  part 
of  his  annual  loss  in  the  venture. 
Nearly  all  the  Government  appoint¬ 
ments  with  emoluments  above  a  mod¬ 
est  existence  are  allotted  to  Spaniards, 
with  many  of  whom  the  natives  and 
creoles  can  hardly  treat  without  “  greas¬ 
ing  the  palm.”  Indeed,  many  of  the 
employes  appointed  from  the  Peninsula 
are  sent  out  on  mere  nominal  salarit  s 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  what  they  can.  During  the  twenty- 
three  years  that  I  have  known  Spain 
and  her  colonies  I  have  met  many 
Spanish  employes  who  consider  $500 
per  annum  posts  worth  more  to  them 
than  certain  $3000  ones. 

The  colonial  is  trammelled  in  every 
conceivable  way.  No  scope  is  allowed 
for  his  genius  ;  he  is  fettered  at  every 
turn  by  a  network  of  restrictions  and 
vexatious  regulations.  Their  only  rem¬ 
edy  has  been  rebellion,  which,  if  it  has 
failed  to  rid  them  of  the  rapacious 
horde  who  administrate  in  the  name  of 
Spain,  at  least  has  often  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  excesses.  Indeed,  at- 
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tempts  have  often  been  made,  by  de¬ 
cree,  to  keep  their  depredations  upon 
the  people  within  certain  bounds. 
Commissioners  have,  in  times  gone  by, 
been  deputed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  discontent.  For  instance, 
toward  the  middle  of  last  century,  Jose 
del  Campillo.  an  economist  famous  in 
his  day,  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  American 
colonies.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  an  exceptionally  honest  and  con¬ 
scientious  man.  In  a  notable  work, 
entitled  A  Neio  System  of  Political 
Economy  for  America,  he  exposed  the 
rottenness,  the  immorality,  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  then  existing  colonial 
administration,  and  with  what  result? 
The  system  suited  so  admirably  the 
pockets  and  the  ambition  of  the  large 
majority  in  office  that  he  became  the 
victim  of  the  foulest  calumnies,  and 
was  made  to  appear  before  a  civil 
court,  and  afterward  before  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  tribunal,  on  a  host  of  false 
charges.  He  was  acquitted,  but  the 
sharks  in  power  were  too  strong  for 
him,  and,  although  the  king  showed 
him  his  royal  favor  with  the  habit  of 
the  Order  of  Saint  James,  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  follow  Campillo’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  more  just  administration  of 
the  colonies.  Campillo  affected  to  de¬ 
spise  his  numerous  enemies,  who  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  thorn  in  their  side, 
until  he  suddenly  died  on  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day  in  1743,  from  what  cause  no  one 
knew  though  many  surmised. 

The  Spanish  Government  entertain 
no  sincere  desire  to  concede  any  re¬ 
forms  either  in  their  Far  East  or  Far 
West  possessions.  General  Martinez 
Campos,  the  advocate  of  conciliation 
combined  with  military  demonstration, 
was  sent  to  Cuba  in  the  spring  of  1895 
when  the  Spaniards  at  homo  wildly 
clamored  for  extermination  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  Cubans,  and  imagined  it  would 
not  be  an  impossible  task  to  wii)e  them 
off  the  face  of  the  island.  Martinez 
Campos,  however,  declined  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  harmony  with  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and  having  failed  to  satisfy  the 
bloodthirsty  cravings  of  his  country¬ 
men,  he  was  recalled  in  a  few  months 
and  returned  to  Spain  to  face  unpopu¬ 
larity  and  the  general  abuse  which  was 
heaped  upon  him.  His  successor,  Gen¬ 


eral  Wenceslao  Weyler,  who  is  still 
there,  interprets  far  better  the  popular 
longing  for  an  energetic  policy — which 
means  nothing  less  than  a  savage 
scourging  of  a  people  who  have  dared 
to  raise  their  voices  against  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  masters  inherently  sanguinary. 
But  the  razing  to  the  ground  of  home¬ 
steads  under  the  pretext  that  they 
might  serve  to  harbor  insurgents  ;  the 
torture  of  innocent  men  ;  the  impris¬ 
onment  of  those  who  have  simply 
wished  to  be  neutral,  on  the  ground 
that  “  he  who  is  not  for  me  is  against 
me  the  banishment  of  others  to  a 
lingering  death  in  Fernando  Po  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sympathies  with  the  in¬ 
surgent  cause ;  the  persecution  of 
planters  who  had  to  choose  between 
paying  a  tax  to  the  insurgents  to  be 
allowed  to  gather  in  their  crops  or  see 
them  burned  ;  and  the  barefaced  open 
robbery  of  even  the  loyal  merchants  by 
forcing  them  to  take  worthless  bits  of 
paper  (ympel  de  guerra)  in  exchange  for 
silver  value,  are  abominations  calculat¬ 
ed  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colony.  Wey- 
ler’s  management  of  Cuban  affairs  has, 
so  far,  been  an  utter  failure,  and  has, 
in  reality,  only  served  the  interests  of 
the  Liberal  party,  who  hoped  that  the 
Conservatives  would  have  been  forced 
to  lesign  in  their  favor.  Alas  !  the 
sudden  removal  of  poor  Canovas  from 
the  political  arena  may  hasten  their 
opportunity  or  it  may  be  the  prelude 
to  further  calamities  in  Spain  ;  it  may 
even  raise  the  hopes  of  the  Republican 
party — all  this  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
There  is  one  thing  certain  :  Weyler 
will  be  recalled  if  any  Ministry  other 
than  a  reconstructed  Canovas  Cabinet 
gets  into  power.  Weyler  never  seems 
to  arrive  at  any  decisive  point,  and  in 
his  dispatch  of  August  3  he  reports 
25,000  soldiers  ill  with  fever. 

Convinced  of  the  impossibility  of 
ever  subduing  Cuba  by  force  of  arms, 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  of  opinion 
in  favor  of  granting  autonomy.  It  is 
reluctantly  advocated  as  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  class 
who  supply  the  flesh  and  blood  for  the 
campaign  are  getting  heartily  sick  of 
the  Government  demands ;  the  State 
is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ;  and 
what  the  United  States  may  possibly 
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do  is  a  constant  menace  to  Spanish 
pride.  The  situation  in  Cuba  is  the 
burning  political  question  in  Spain  to¬ 
day.  To  many  it  would  appear  sur¬ 
prising  that  Spain  itself  should  not  be 
in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against  the 
iniquities  of  the  present  Government. 
Conscription  or  “  blood  contribution” 
as  it  is  called,  can  be  redeemed  by  a 
payment  to  the  Government  in  coin. 
The  total  of  redemption  money  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  £1,200,000  at  the  end  of 
June,  of  which  about  two-thirds  were 
paid  by  the  working  classes,  and  it  is 
estimated  and  publicly  stated  in  the 
Spanish  press  that  the  £800,000  so  paid 
must  have  cost  these  people  quite 
£2,000,000,  or  two  and  a  half  times  the 
sum,  to  borrow  it  immediately  under 
such  urgent  circumstances,  from  usuri¬ 
ous  money-lenders.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Government  have  caused  or 
permitted  a  rumor  to  be  spread,  with¬ 
out  official  denial,  that  several  thou¬ 
sand  more  soldiers  will  be  needed  to 
fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  died 
of  disease  or  in  battle,  but  that  this 
military  service  carr  he  redeemed  in  coin. 
It  is  simply  a  new  form  of  extortion, 
resorted  to  when  tax-levying  capacity 
has  been  strained  to  the  utmost. 

In  the  Philippines  the  natives  have 
shown  that  they  are  in  earnest  about 
their  grievances.  The  insurgents  who 
took  the  field  in  different  parts  of 
Luzon  Island  amounted  in  the  total  to 
about  70,000  men.  They  are  a  race  of 
placid  character,  very  teachable,  and 
resigned  to  their  lot  when  they  have  a 
small  measure  of  justice. 

I  have  lived  among  them  for  several 
years  ;  but  even  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  islanders  and  the  maladmin¬ 
istration  of  the  colony  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable  that  70,000  men  should  risk 
their  lives  and  forever  abandon  their 
homes  without  serious  cause.  Small 
brigand  bands  have  always  existed 
and  always  will,  but  in  the  recent 
movement,  not  yet  totally  extinguished, 
the  flower  of  Luzon  joined  hands. 
And  why  ?  The  extortions  and  avarice 
of  the  Spanish  employes  ;  the  impossi¬ 
bility  to  redress  one’s  wrongs  without 
bribei’y  ;  the  corruption  of  all  indi¬ 
viduals,  high  and  low,  connected  with 
the  law  courts  ;  judicial  persecutions 
by  delaying  sentences  from  one  to  ten 


years  ;  banishments  without  trial,  and 
the  familiarity  and  consequent  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  native  due  to  the  frequent 
intermarriage  of  Spaniards  with  the 
women  of  the  country,  are  only  some 
of  the  causes  of  discontent.  But  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
priesthood.  The  fundamental  cause 
of  hatred  to  Spanish  rule  is  the  domin¬ 
ion  exercised  by  the  monks.  They 
censoriously  inquire  into  every  indi¬ 
vidual  act  of  the  native  man  or  woman. 
They  despotically  bend  the  natives  to 
their  will,  and  those  who  resist  become 
the  victims  of  the  religious  corpora¬ 
tions.  Emerging  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society,  with  no  training  but 
that  of  the  seminary,  they  are  void  of 
all  fine  feeling,  and  display  an  arro¬ 
gance  past  all  toleration  even  by  the 
patient  native.  The  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  monks  would  at  least  in¬ 
sure  peace  for  a  generation.  There  is 
not  a  colony  in  the  world  which,  de¬ 
pending  on  commerce  for  its  prosper¬ 
ity,  has  flourished  under  ecclesiastical 
dominion.  It  is  altogether  impracti¬ 
cable  to  confide  civil  power  to  men  of 
gross  instincts  like  the  Spanish  friars. 
As  to  the  purification  of  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  in  a  Spanish  colony,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  the  line  of  reform  there. 
“  VVhat  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come 
out  in  the  flesh.”  The  native,  in  his 
loftiest  aspirations,  would  never  dream 
of  finding  honesty  in  the  Government 
departments.  All  he  asks  for  is  the 
abolition  of  priestly  tutelage  until  the 
inevitable  day  when  the  Philippines 
must  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  country 
unfitted  to  possess  colonies  in  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  only  reasonable  excuse  that 
Spain  can  make  to  the  world  for  the 
retention  of  colonies  fallen  into  such  a 
wretched  social  condition  is  that,  if 
left  to  their  own  resources  now,  they 
would  plunge  into  a  state  of  civil  war 
for  half  a  century  or  more.  It  has 
happened  so  in  nearly  every  community 
which  was  once  under  Spanish  rule, 
and  is  due  to  the  bad  education  and 
example  imparted  to  them  by  their 
former  masters.  Already  the  various 
groups  of  political  wire-pullers  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  who  have  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Madrid  Minis- 
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try  by  conslitutional  means,  are  at 
variance  with  each  other  as  to  who 
should  predominate  in  the  event  of  the 
reforms  being  adopted.  The  Cuban 
autonomists  have  hitherto  done  the 
work  of  agitating  for  reforms,  and  now 
that  autonomy  is  talked  of,  the  consti¬ 
tutionalists  suddenly  step  in  with  a 
vote  of  adhesion  to  the  Madrid  Govern¬ 
ment  provided  they  can  become  the 
recognized  power  in  Cuba.  Hence  a 
conflict  between  these  two  parties  is 
brewing.  Porto  Rico  has  its  com¬ 
plaints  and  its  aspirations,  which  led 
to  an  outbreak  some  years  ago  while 
General  Palacios  was  in  command  of 
the  island.  I  thought  1  was  fortunate 
in  being  introduced  to  General  Palacios 
by  a  military  friend  at  the  Madrid  Ca¬ 
sino,  but  1  found  him  so  deaf  that  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  elicit  any¬ 
thing,  so  I  visited  Porto  Rico  in  1893. 
The  administration  would  appear  to  be 
as  defective  there  as  in  Cuba  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  but  the  Porto  Rico 
jieople  were  appeased  by  certain  re¬ 
forms  for  about  five  years — from  1873, 
under  the  Republic,  till  1878,  two  years 
after  the  Bourbon  restoration,  wnen 
the  Minister,  Senor  Elduayen,  curtailed 
their  liberties.  The  preambles  of  this 
Minister’s  decrees  clearly  set  forth  that 
Spain  feared  she  had  (under  the  Re¬ 
public)  given  Porto  Rico  just  a  little 
too  much  freedom.  These  measures, 
however,  have  served  to  whet  the  ap¬ 
petite  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  re¬ 
forms  for  which  Porto  Rico  now  quiet¬ 
ly  agitates.  The  independence  of  these 
islands  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and 
when  the  day  arrives,  Porto  Rico  will 


perhaps  be  the  least  convulsed  by  the 
change.  In  the  course  of  a  generation 
or  two,  the  right  man  to  establish  or¬ 
der  always  seems  to  be  forthcoming. 
Mexico,  for  instance,  was  absolutely  in 
a  state  of  political  and  social  chaos  for 
some  years  until  the  great  patriot 
Benito  Jaurez  came  to  the  front,  and 
judging  from  the  bloody  scenes  during 
the  anti  re-election  riots  which  I  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1893, 
revolution  would  soon  again  be  rife  but 
for  the  intelligent  iron  rule  of  my  friend 
the  President  Porfirio  Diaz.  Wherever 
I  have  been,  all  through  Mexico  the 
recollection  of  a  Spanish  dominion  is 
odious  to  the  people,  who  to  this  day 
refer  to  a  Spaniard  with  the  contemptu- 
ons  epithet  of  gacMipin.  I  remember 
the  splendid  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Charles  III.,  erected  in  the  Paseo 
de  la  Reforma,  which  runs  from  the 
Alameda  in  the  city  of  Mexico  to 
Chapultepec.  Why  the  statue  was  not 
pulled  down  and  cast  into  cannon  to 
obliterate  this  relic  of  the  Spaniards  is 
explained  by  the  inscription  on  a  plate 
of  brass  which  encircles  the  marble 
base.  The  inscription  points  out  that 
this  statue  is  preserved,  not  as  a  souve¬ 
nir  of  Spain,  but  solely  as  a  grand  work 
of  art. 

If  Spain  can  boast  of  having  brought 
millions  of  human  beings  under  her 
sway — of  having  taught  them  the  true 
religion,  with  an  insight  into  social  re¬ 
finement,  she  ought  to  at  once  realize 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  cub  be¬ 
comes  a  lion,  whose  nature  cannot  be 
rudely  checked  without  danger  to  her¬ 
self. —  Westminster  Review. 


BORN  BY  THE  SEA. 

1  MARVEL  not  thou  art  so  fair. 

For  thou  wert  born  beside  the  sea  ; 

Its  breath  preserves  thee  fresh  and  fair  ; 
That  like  a  rose  thou  seem’st  to  me  ! 

Thy  smiling  mouth  and  thy  small  hands 
Are  like  the  roses  white  and  red  ; 

With  thee  they  bloom  in  winter-time 
When  all  their  comrades  sweet  ai’e  dead. 


— Nineteenth  Century. 
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AT  DAWN  OF  DAY. 

BY  A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES. 


The  first  gray  light  of  the  dawning 
is  showing  over  the  eastern  hills  as  we 
stand  on  the  firm  edge  of  a  wet  com¬ 
mon,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
swamp,  which  is  the  last  portion  left 
of  a  vast  area  of  “  quakes.”  Only  a 
generation  ago  these  were  practically 
impassable,  except  to  those  wanderers 
of  a  nomadic  type  who  had  for  genera¬ 
tions  been  settled  near  them.  These 
j.eople  gained  their  living  from  the 
fur,  feathers,  and  fin  that  at  one  time 
were  to  be  found  there  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  The  growth  of  wood,  copse, 
and  moor  was  all  laid  under  contribu¬ 
tion  by  them  ;  they  really  ruled  these 
wilds  in  their  own  primitive  fashion. 
The  power  they  had  was  unacknowl¬ 
edged,  but  it  was  one  that  could  make 
itself  felt  at  times  in  most  objection¬ 
able  ways. 

The  middle  of  July  is  not  a  very 
favorable  time  for  general  observation, 
but  for  the  few  swimmers  and  waders 
that  remain  to  breed  with  us  that  period 
is  the  best  to  watch  them  about  with 
their  broods.  Birds  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies  do  not  nest  according  to  rule  or 
plan  :  some  are  very  early  and  others 
very  late  in  breeding.  On  and  about 
a  spot  I  have  visited,  not  once,  but 
many  times  at  the  same  time  of  year, 
some  birds  were  constructing  their 
nests,  while  others  were  sitting  hard  ; 
and  in  many  instances  broods  were  out 
and  about.  In  the  early  stages — that 
is,  when  they  are  fluffy — these  latter 
are  not  allowed  to  leave  their  platforms 
of  sedge,  rush,  or  mare’s-tails — some 
are  made  exclusively  of  one  of  these 
growths— before  the  sun  is  high  up 
overhead  and  the  water  warm.  Sit¬ 
ting  on  a  bundle  or  sheaf  of  last  year’s 
sedges,  we  can  see  through  a  fringe  of 
tall  sword-blade  grass,  in  which  slight 
openings  for  purposes  of  observation 
have  been  made  most  carefully  by 
means  of  slight  forked  alder-boughs. 
My  water-boots  are  in  the  wet  sludge, 
a  long,  heavy  ash  staff  firmly  planted 
between  the  knees  in  the  soft  mud  ;  a 
sling  is  hitched  round  the  stick  as  a 
rest  for  a  powerful  telescope  that  I  use 


at  times  for  purposes  of  accurate  defi¬ 
nition  beyond  a  certain  distance,  in¬ 
stead  of  field-glasses.  With  my  left 
hand  resting  on  the  top  of  the  staff  and 
the  elbow  of  the  right  arm  on  my  knee, 
I  can  turn  the  glass  in  all  directions 
as  it  rests  midway  in  the  temporary 
sling,  and  the  simple  contrivance  is  as 
firm  as  a  post.  Midges  and  other 
winged  fiends  of  a  larger  size,  and  of 
the  most  bloodthirsty  habits,  have  to 
bo  borne  with  ;  the  only  relief  being 
smothered  exclamations  that  far  over¬ 
step  the  boundary  lines  of  refined  dic¬ 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  the  mal¬ 
lards,  all  the  other  cock-birds  are  for¬ 
aging  over  the  water,  and  diving  be¬ 
neath  it  for  provender  to  take  to  the 
hens,  so  that  they  can  feed  their  little 
coodlers.  The  shallow  water  is  almost 
tepid  with  the  heat.  Just  beyond  the 
flowering  rush-beds  the  water  is  little 
more  than  five  feet  in  depth,  not 
counting  mud.  Mallard,  teal,  coots, 
moorhens,  dabchicks — these  latter,  by 
the  way,  have  as  yet  only  just  got  their 
full  complement  of  eggs — at  least  none 
of  the  tiny  creatures  are  about  with 
their  parents — a  few  water-rails,  and 
some  herons  that  come  here  to  feed, 
complete  the  show.  A  pale  yellow,  so 
pale  that  the  light  looks  cold,  succeeds 
to  the  gray  ;  then  through  and  over  it 
comes  the  rose-tinted  flush  of  morn, 
followed  by  the  rising  of  the  sun.  As 
his  life-giving  beams  glide  down  and 
over  the  heather,  to  turn  the  gray  sheet 
of  water  into  liquid  dancing  gold, 
while  the  fowl  splash  and  flutter  over 
their  morning  wash,  the  cold  mists 
that  had  rested  a  few  feet  above  the 
water  throughout  a  night  of  semi-twi¬ 
light  rise  up  in  the  warm  air  above  and 
float  away.  Insects,  together  with 
vegetable  matters,  form  the  food-sup¬ 
ply  of  the  young  broods  in  their  early 
stages.  As  some  of  the  nests  were  not 
a  dozen  yards  from  our  hiding-place, 
we  can  see  the  insects  captured  and  the 
delicate  weeds  collected  by  the  male 
birds  and  delivered  to  the  females,  who 
are  sitting  close,  for  distribution  to 
their  hovered  young.  All  the  nesis 
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have  sloping  gangways  on  one  side  or 
tlie  other,  as  convenience  or  instinct 
dictated,  so  that  the  feathered  father 
may  walk  up  to  his  mate,  and  the 
young  ones  run  down  from  oui  the 
nest  to  meet  him,  one  at  a  time,  and 
be  fed,  the  food  passing  from  his  bill 
to  theirs  in  the  form  of  pellets  about 
the  size  of  large  peas.  For  two  hours 
1  was  busy  sketching  the  various  ac¬ 
tions  of  seven  young  coots  in  a  nest 
close  to  me.  The  tops  of  their  heads 
looked  like  half- withered  damask  rose¬ 
buds,  and  this  color,  combined  with 
the  hairlike  yellow  fringe  round  their 
necks,  and  their  grayish-black  bodies, 
formed  a  fine  bit  of  coloring,  brought 
up  and  out  in  the  most  vivid  manner 
by  the  grayish-green  mare’s-tails  that 
composed  the  nest.  As  some  of  the 
structures  with  the  birds  on  them  are 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  the  use  of  that 
sloping  weed-gangway  is  evident.  As 
long  as  the  sun  was  full  on  the  nest, 
the  mother  allowed  her  chicks  to  go 
down  for  the  food  that  the  father 
brought  for  them  ;  but  directly  the 
least  shadow  fell  she  called  them  all  to 
her  and  fed  them  under  her. 

Xo  predaceous  tish  are  here  to  dis¬ 
turb  their  domestic  arrangements;  in 
fact  it  is  doubtful  if  any  fish  could  live 
in  the  brown  peat- water.  Herons  are 
here  for  the  numerous  small  deer  that 
are  far  more  free  than  welcome  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  appearance  at  times.  These 
birds  have  their  time  for  coming  and 
going  ;  before  eight  o’clock  they  will 
rise  as  one  bird,  and  betake  themselves 
to  the  river  below,  where  they  will 
gorge  to  repletion  on  small  fish  that 
no  one  troubles  about,  such  as  gudg¬ 
eon,  loach,  miller’s-thumbs,  and  cray¬ 
fish,  matter-jacks  (the  yellow-striped 
“  running  toads”),  newts,  snakes,  frogs 
— the  snake’s  principal  provender — 
great  water-beetles — the  Goliaths  of 
their  race — all  are  sampled  by  the  gray 
herons  when  they  visit  this  remnant  of 
the  primaeval  wilderness.  Their  visits 
to  the  river  below,  in  order  to  pick  up 
trifles  here  and  there,  seem  to  be  made 
from  a  corrective  point  of  view,  just  to 
set  right  what  they  have  devoured  in 
their  swamp  investigations.  I  saw  this 
spot  last  when  moonlight,  a  bright 
moon  high  up  in  a  clear,  cloudless  sky. 


threw  her  soft  light  directly  on  and 
over  the  peat-water  swamp,  converting 
it  into  a  silver-mirror,  framed  in  by  a 
wide  ebony  border  of  rush  and  sedge. 
The  distant  hills  and  the  near  moor¬ 
lands  only  showed  out  as  great  shadowy 
masses  more  or  less  defined  according 
to  distance.  Xot  a  sound  could  be 
heard  ;  even  the  “  puckridges” — a  lo¬ 
cal  name  for  the  fern-owl  or  eve-jars — 
for  a  time  seem  to  have  forgotten  their 
only  song,  the  whirr  of  the  spinning- 
wheel.  Why  it  should  be  so  absolutely 
silent  at  certain  seasons  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover.  Not  even  the 
hum  from  a  moth’s  wing  or  a  beetle’s 
boom  is  to  be  heard,  all  around  and 
about  is  at  perfect  rest ;  so  quiet  is  it 
that  your  own  breathing  falls  on  your 
ear  distinctly,  as  you  look  on  the  won¬ 
drous  scene,  from  the  cool  damp  sward 
of  the  moor. 

A  lowering  dawn,  the  damp  air  being 
charged  w'ith  electricity,  finds  us  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  woodland  haunt,  re¬ 
turning  home  after  being  out  all 
through  the  night.  Two  courses  are 
open  to  us,  either  to  go  the  nearest  way 
through  some  belts  of  oak-woods,  or 
over  the  moors  and  through  the  fir 
warrens — a  longer  distance,  but,  under 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  weather, 
the  safer  route. 

Oaks  I  have  seen  struck  and  riven  by 
lightning  repeatedly,  but  a  fir-tree  only 
once  in  a  lifetime  :  there  is  the  tree  in 
front  of  us,  a  forest  giant,  torn  and 
twisted  as  if  the  great  limbs  were  rope 
cables.  When  fairly  on  the  moors,  a 
heavy  curtain  of  dark-gray  hot  mists 
blots  all  out  with  the  exception  of  the 
tops  of  the  firs  on  the  higher  ground. 
Then  from  out  the  gray  veil  shoots  a 
blinding  flash  of  forked  lightning,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder. 
Flash  follows  flash,  and  peal  follows 
peal  ;  then  the  wind  comes  rushing  and 
roaring  through  the  firs,  and  whirls 
the  mist  away.  Some  rabbits  and  one 
solitary  hare  appear  to  fly  over  the 
ground  and  vanish  like  shadows.  The 
pipits,  or,  as  they  are  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  caled,  “  titlings,”  or  tit-larks, 
endeavor  to  rise  up  from  where  they 
have  feen  feeding  ;  but  their  long  tails 
get  “  slewed”  by  the  winds,  and  they 
nearly  turn  turtle.  After  a  few  flicks 
from  their  wings,  very  much  on  one 
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side,  they  drop  down  again,  cheeping 
in  the  most  disconsolate  manner.  Pres¬ 
ently  we  almost  walk  on  a  fine  old  cock 
pheasant,  a  real  stout  moor- rover.  As 
he  rises,  his  long  tail-feathers  almost 
touch  our  shoulders  ;  but  the  wind  is 
too  much  for  him,  his  long  tail  swings 
round  in  a  curve,  and  away  he  goes 
down-wind  like  a  rocket,  sounding  out 
his  frantic  alarm  notes  of  chnck-chuck- 
chuck-chuckeep-chuck  -  chuck.  Then 
down  comes  the  rain  ;  not  a  shower, 
but  sheets  of  it,  blotting  out  all  objects 
from  view  far  and  near — a  blinding 
torrent  of  water.  In  two  minutes  we 
are  as  thoroughly  wet  through  as  if 
we  had  plunged  into  a  river.  The  ruts 
on  the  moor  are  full  of  water  rushing 
down  to  the  trout-stream  below  ;  in 
fact,  we  can  hear  the  plashing  from 
those  nearest  to  us  as  they  leap  like 
miniature  cascades  from  the  banks  di¬ 
rect  into  the  stream.  Drenched  clothes 
are  not  pleasant ;  but  no  harm  will 
come  fiom  them  if  you  keep  moving 
and  change  directly  you  reach  home. 
As  a  rule,  wild  things  make  for  cover 
on  the  first  indications  of  a  storm  ; 
but,  like  common  humanity,  some  of 
them  are  sure  to  be  abroad,  if  it  comes 
on  them  quickly.  The  storm  passes 
away  with  low  grumblings  over  the 
northern  range  of  hills,  for  it  came  up 
direct  from  the  south.  The  sun  shows 
warm  and  bright,  the  rain-drops  glit¬ 
ter  all  over  the  moor  turfs,  as  if  mill¬ 
ions  of  diamonds  had  been  scattered 
broadcast  over  it.  From  the  very  top 
twigs  of  the  trees  and  stunted  bushes 
all  the  choristers  of  the  district  break 
into  full  song  and  gay  twitters  ;  for 
they  know  well  that  after  the  air  is 
cleared,  life  will  be  brighter.  The 
same  atmospheric  changes  that  depress 
human  beings  affect  bird  life. 

It  has  been  a  dry  night,  without 
dew,  so  that  we  can  pass  along  the  path 
that  leads  from  the  fir-woods  direct 
through  the  meadow  and  through  the 
farm-road  —  a  public  one,  although 
rarely  used  in  this  sequestered  spot — 
into  the  lonely  woodland  roads  beyond. 
When  heavy  dews  are  on  the  grass  in 
water-meadows,  it  is  best  to  avoid  them 
if  possible,  for  this  moisture  has  a  most 
penetrating  quality.  Lonely  as  the 
old  red-bricked  farm  so  snugly  shel¬ 
tered  at  the  foot  of  the  well- wooded 
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hollow  is,  no  dogs  are  loose  outside  of 
it,  that  I  know  well ;  but  three  game 
fox-terriers  have  their  stations  at  night 
inside  the  fine  old  place— one  on  the 
mat  at  the  front  door,  another  at  the 
back,  and  one  in  the  kitchen.  You 
may  pass  along  at  any  time  of  the 
night,  or  in  the  early  dawn,  wMthout 
being  challenged  ;  but  if  they  hear  a 
step  on  any  of  the  three  paths  leading 
to  where  they  are  stationed,  their  in¬ 
furiated,  sharp,  yapping  yells  of  defi¬ 
ance  will  be  heard  plainly  enough,  in¬ 
side  and  out.  V^ery  little  life  is  mov¬ 
ing  so  early  as  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  :  a  solitary  thrush  perches  on 
the  lop  shoot  of  a  fir,  and  pipes  once 
or  twice  ;  but  evidently  thinking  he 
has  made  a  mistake  in  the  time,  he  drops 
down  to  his  rest  again. 

It  has  continued  hot  and  dry  for 
two  entire  months  ;  in  fact,  they  have 
in  some  places  been  forced  to  carry 
water  to  the  sheep.  All  the  cattle  are 
down  in  the  grass,  not  one  of  them  is 
up,  a  sure  sign  that  they  have  fed  well 
through  the.  night  without  anything  to 
disturb  them  ;  all  you  can  hear  from 
them  is  munch-munch  as  they  peace¬ 
fully  chew  their  cud.  They  will  come 
to  the  farm -gate  of  their  own  accord 
before  five  o’clock,  at  the  sound  of  the 
milking-can.  The  poultry  roost  out¬ 
side  here,  and  take  their  chance  all 
through  the  spring,  summer,  and  early 
autumn  ;  the  turkeys,  fowls,  and  the 
guinea-fowls  or  “  come-backs,”  in  the 
trees.  When  winter  comes  they  must 
be  placed  under  cover  from  prudential 
motives.  The  fine  Aylesbury  ducks, 
large  farmyard  and  half-bred  wild 
ducks,  are  all  asleep  on  the  grassy  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  duck-pond,  the  various 
breeds  in  separate  companies,  not 
mixed  up  anyhow.  We  know  that 
geese  are  about  somewhere  ;  but  if  we 
can  avoid  it,  not  one  of  these  gray 
patriarchal  ganders  will  get  a  glimpse 
of  us  as  we  move  along  slowly  over  the 
turf.  If  one  does,  he  will  open  his 
mouth  and  give  out  his  honking,  gab¬ 
bling  noise,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in 
the  hush  of  early  morn  a  mile  away. 

What  we  want  is  to  see  some  of  the 
tenants  of  that  farmyard  before  the 
house-folks  are  moving.  The  sparrows 
are  waking  up  in  their  nesting-holes 
under  the  thatch.  Then  one  of  the 
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farm  cats  crosses  the  road  in  front,  snork  and  a  week-week-week  or  two, 
with  something  in  her  mouth  ;  not  a  just  to  let  the  remainder  of  their 
rat  or  rabbit,  nor  yet  a  young  game  brothers  and  sisters  know  where  they 
bird  or  hare,  but  a  full-grown  stoat.  I  had  got  to  ;  then,  with  one  of  those 
have  often  seen  cats  with  stoats  and  rushes  that  only  young  pigs  can  exe- 
weasels  in  their  mouths  that  they  have  cute,  they  are  all  huddled  round  the 
killed  ;  yet  when  Puss  gets  a  few  yards  sow,  rubbing  their  snouts  against  her 
out  of  bounds  the  keeper  shoots  her  legs  and  lean  sides  in  the  most  aflfec- 
whenhecan.  Over  the  thatched  roof  of  tionate  manner,  to  dash  ofE  again  all 
the  great  barn  a  white  owl  Haps,  with  round  the  yard,  followed  by  their  ever- 
some  small  quarry  in  its  bill.  This  is  watchful,  vicious,  grunting  parent, 
not  held,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  one  In  ranging  over  wild  places  where 
foot,  or,  if  the  prey  is  of  some  size,  by  rough  swine  with  their  litters  have  been 
both.  The  reason  for  this  is  soon  made  turned  out  for  the  mast-feed  of  a  whole 
clear,  for  the  bird  makes  directly  for  season,  eyes  and  ears  have  to  be  on  the 
the  top  of  the  pigeon-cote,  hooks  on  alert ;  for  the  creatures  make  rough 
with  its  claws  to  the  lower  edge  of  a  hovers  of  brush-twigs,  rough  grass  from 
crack  in  the  boards,  and  enters  side-  the  tussock-humps,  and  dead  leaves, 
ways  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  If  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  stum- 
through  a  small  hole  that  looked  only  ble  on  or  over  one  of  these,  the  sow 
large  enough  for  a  starling  to  pass  will  charge  with  a  rush,  making  the 
through.  most  desperate  snaps  with  those  power- 

If  a  bat  enters  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  ful  jaws,  which  if  they  struck  home 
tree,  or  a  hole  in  one  of  its  limbs,  it  would  break  one’s  leg.  Fortunatcdy 
flies  to  it  at  full  speed  and  vanishes  the  alarm  notes  proceeding  from  her 
like  a  flash.  Owls  do  the  same  ;  they  disturbed  progeny  keep  her  within  a 
look  large  when  on  the  wing,  but  I  yard  or  so  of  the  spot.  It  is  best  to 
have  repeatedly  seen  both  species— the  clear  out  and  leave  them  all  to  it  just 
brown  owl  and  the  white  owl — come  as  q^uickly  as  one  can.  This  hover- 
with  a  dash  and  disappear  like  magic  making  is  the  hereditary  habit  trans- 
into  their  holes,  not  ten  feet  above  my  mitted  by  their  wild  progenitors  ; 
head.  As  to  how  it  is  done,  that  is  “  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  out  in 
only  a  matter  for  conjecture  ;  the  ac-  the  flesh.” 

tion  is  gone  through  far  too  quickly  The  rattle  of  cart-horse  hoofs  sounds 
for  you  to  make  out  its  details.  on  the  pitching  of  the  stables,  and  the 

To  all  appearance  there  is  nothing  carter  and  his  mate  will  soon  be  there 
in  the  farmyard  but  dirty  trampled  to  attend  to  their  beasts  ;  so  we  pass 
straw;  there  are  one  or  two  heaps  out  of  the  yard  again  into  the  woodland 
about  that  look  as  if  one  of  the  farm  road,  to  come  back  when  all  is  bathed 
hands  had  shaken  some  of  it  up,  in  in  the  light  of  a  golden  eve  :  then  the 
passing  through,  with  his  fork.  Pres-  corn-fields  above  the  farm  will  show 
ently — somewhat  to  our  surprise,  for  out  as  great  patches  of  dead  gold,  the 
we  are  not  thinking  how  the  raised  light  will  creep  up  and  over  those 
straw-heaps  come  to  be  there — one  of  fields  until  it  rests  on  the  heather-cov- 
them  heaves  up,  the  straw  falls  down  ered  hills  directly  above,  which  show 
on  either  side,  and  a  great,  gaunt,  red-  out  in  great  masses  of  purple  or  pale 
eyed,  vicious-looking  sow  rears  herself  rose,  according  to  the  color  of  the 
up  and  shakes  the  straw  from  her,  fol-  heath.  Just  before  thesundips  down, 
lowed  by  nine  perky-looking,  nose-  a  great  shaft  of  golden  light  falls  for  a 
wriggling  little  snorkers.  These  were  few  moments  on  the  blooming  heather, 
very  wide-awake  all  at  once,  as  young  causing  it  to  appear  like  some  gigantic 
pigs  usually  are  ;  they  rooted  the  straw  upland  garden,  a  mass  of  bloom. — 
up  with  their  snouts,  buried  beneath  Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
it.  poking  their  heads  up  to  give  out  a 
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BY  LIESA 

When  Spring  makes  her  appearance 
in  town  (we  are  made  aware  of  it  first 
by  the  crop  of  fiowers  that  springs  up  on 
the  ladies’  bonnets),  when  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis  she  dons  fresh 
gieen  raiment  with  dainty  trimmings 
of  pale  pink  almond  blossoms,  purple 
and  gold  crocuses,  and  a  thousand 
other  delicate  blooms,  the  thouglits  of 
Londoners  naturally  revert  to  the  rural 
U'gions,  where  she  reigns  supreme. 
Visions  of  youthful  lambs  frolicking 
in  green  meadows  filled  with  flowers 
a>ise  to  distract  us  as  we  hurry  through 
the  dusty  streets,  and  the  country 
seems  “  a  land  very  far  off.”  Perhaps 
few  among  us  realize  how  near  that 
same  country  was  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  when  the  ever-encroach¬ 
ing  flood  of  bricks  swept  over  it  and 
surrounded  us  with  endless  reaches  of 
suburbs — each  a  complete  town  in  it¬ 
self — to  get  beyond  which  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  by  train  or  tram  is  necessary.  A 
hundred  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  traverse  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  London  proper  and  the  adjacent 
country  on  foot  in  a  very  reasonable 
space  of  time,  and  reach,  not  suburbs, 
but  the  villages  of  Chelsea,  Brompton, 
Kensington,  Bayswater,  and  other 
rural  spots  as  they  then  were,  simple 
country  villages  entirely  detached  from 
the  metropolis.  So  many  landmarks 
have  been  removed  in  the  recent  re¬ 
markable  extension  of  London  that  the 
present-day  inhabitant  has  difticulty  in 
believing  how  many  of  the  busiest 
metropolitan  centres  of  to-day  were  real 
country  villages  only  sixty  years  ago, 
and  maintained  their  rustic  character¬ 
istics  until  well  into  the  beginning  of 
the  Victorian  era. 

Not  only  has  the  country  receded  till 
it  is  almost  out  of  reach,  but  certain 
quaint  corners  of  it  that  had  survived 
fiom  an  older  period,  and  adorned  the 
metropolis  here  and  there  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  green  shade,  have  vanished  utterly 
from  our  midst.  The  very  face  of  the 
earth  has  changed  during  the  latter 
part  of  Her  Majesty’s  beneficent  reign, 
and  no  place  has  been  more  completely 
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metamorphosed  than  her  capital  and 
its  surroundings.  Wroth’s  interesting 
account  of  the  “  London  Pleasure  Gar¬ 
dens  in  the  Eighteenth  Century”  helps 
us  to  realize  what  a  vast  difference 
sixty  years  of  railroads  and  commercial 
prosperity  has  worked  ;  we  learn  from 
it  in  what  manner  our  forefatliers 
passed  their  leisure  hours,  and  what 
London  was  like  before  aestheticism, 
in  the  shape  of  tall  red  flats  and  jerry- 
builders,  claimed  the  city  as  her  own. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  get  out  into  the 
country  in  those  days,  or,  failing  time 
and  inclination  for  that,  to  obtain  at 
small  exertion  and  cost  a  little  make- 
believe  rurality  at  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  tea-gardens — also  called  variously 
“wells”  or  “spas,” — which  abound¬ 
ed.  Besides  the  celebrated  Ranelagh 
and  Vauxhall,  whose  fascinations  have 
been  described  in  every  history  of  Lon¬ 
don,  there  were,  as  Mr.  Wroth’s  book 
informs  us,  a  multitude  of  smaller 
pleasure  gardens  less  known  to  fame, 
to  which  my  lady  and  her  beaux  equal¬ 
ly  with  the  humble  “  cit”  and  his 
sweetheart  would  repair  to  enjoy  fresh 
air  and  country  fare  when  weary  of 
the  streets. 

They  might  retire  to  Bagnigge  Wells 
(near  the  present  King’s  Cross)  or 
Florida  Gardens,  Brompton  (Brompton 
was  noted  a  hundred  years  ago  for  its 
“salubrious  air”),  or  the  Marylebone 
Gardens  and  Bowling-green  (mentioned 
by  Pepys  as  “  a  pretty  place”  so  long 
ago  as  1G68),  or  the  Bayswater  Tea 
Gardens  (which  flourished  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  present  century)  there  to 
sit  in  a  summer-house  overgrown  with 
honeysuckle  and  sweetbriar,  drinking 
tea — then  held  in  much  esteenr  as 
a  fashionable  beverage— and  eating 
cheese-cakes,  “  heart-cakes,”  Chelsea 
buns,  syllabubs,  jellies,  creams,  hot 
loaves,  rolls  and  butter,  while  a  band 
performed  a  concerto  by  Corelli  or  the 
last  new  composition  by  Mr.  Handel, 
“  The  Master  of  Musick,”  or  a  singer 
gave  the  last  new  song  by  Dr.  Arne. 
Afterward  visitors  might  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  drinking  new  milk  from 
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the  cow  and  picking  flowers  and  fruit, 
“  fresh  every  hour  in  the  day,”  a  great 
attraction  doubtless  for  Londoners  at  a 
period  when  fruit  and  flowers  were 
neither  so  cheap  nor  so  abundant  in  the 
metropolis  as  they  are  at  present.  Nor 
were  more  artificial  amusements  lack¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  illuminations, 
fiieworks.  and  masquerades,  attended 
by  the  world  of  fashion  from  princes 
downward,  there  were  miscellaneous 
entertainments  of  every  sort.  A  high 
scaffolding  was  erected  in  Marylebone 
Gardens  in  1736  for  a  predecessor  of 
Blondin  called  “The  Flying  Man,” 
who  was  advertised  to  fly  down  on  a 
rope  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  before 
him.  In  May,  1785,  Lunardi,  the  first 
aeronaut  who  went  up  in  a  balloon  in 
England,  and  was  quaintly  called 
“  the  first  aerial  traveller  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  atmosphere”  by  contemporary 
prints,  descended  unexpectedly  one 
afternoon  in  the  Adam  and  Eve  Tea 
Gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road  (then  a  resort  of 
fashion),  and  was  uproariously  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  populace  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  flight.  Later  on,  aeronau¬ 
tic  flights  became  a  special  feature  of 
all  these  pleasure  gardens.  Ponds  con¬ 
taining  goldfish — a  novelty  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century — were 
reckoned  as  another  of  their  special 
attractions,  and  were  advertised  as 
“  gold  and  silver  fish,  which  afford 
pleasing  ideas  to  every  spectator.” 

At  Cuper’s  Gardens  in  Lambeth,  op¬ 
posite  Somerset  House — poetically  nick¬ 
named  “  Cupid's  Gardens” — elaborate¬ 
ly  prepared  fireworks  were  a  principal 
attraction.  On  one  occasion  (18th 
July,  1741),  the  fire  music  from  an 
opera  of  Handel’s  called  Atalanta  was 
performed  with  an  accompaniment  of 
real  th-eworks,  a  foretaste  of  some  of 
our  modern  realistic  musical  and  dra¬ 
matic  effects.  Another  night  there 
was  “  a  curious  and  magnificent  fire¬ 
work  which  has  given  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  nobility,  wherein  Neptune 
will  be  drawn  on  the  canal  by  sea¬ 
horses,  and  set  fire  to  an  Archimedan 
worm”  (whatever  that  formidable- 
sounding  reptile  might  be)  “  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Grotto.”  On  yet  another 
occasion  a  view  of  the  city  of  Rhodes 
was  shown,  with  the  Colossus,  “  from 


under  which  Neptune  issued  forth  and 
set  fire  to  a  grand  pyramid  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  canal,”  while  dolphins, 
waterwheels,  and  rockets  were  in  full 
play  around. 

Neptune  and  his  sea  monsters  seem 
to  have  been  as  popular  at  “  Cupid’s 
Gardens”  as  Vulcan  and  his  Cyclops 
were  at  Marylebone  (for  pyrotechnic 
purposes)  and  later  at  Ranelagh,  where 
a  truly  awesome  representation  of  the 
Cavern  of  Vulcan  on  Mount  Etna, 
with  the  Cyclops  forging  the  armor  of 
Mars  to  inspiriting  strains  of  Gluck, 
Haydn,  Giardini,  and  Handel,  was 
given.  A  curious  taste  to  have  musi¬ 
cal  accompaniments  to  such  extremely 
noisy  proceedings  as  th^  following  must 
have  been  :  “  The  smoke  thickens,  the 
crater  on  the  top  of  Etna  vomits  forth 
flames,  and  the  lava  rolls  dreadful  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  This  con¬ 
tinues  with  increasing  violence  till 
there  is  a  prodigious  eruption,  which 
finishes  with  a  tremendous  explosion.” 

But  in  the  last  century  the  English 
public  liked  noise  and  rough  sport. 
Thus  at  an  old-fashioned  inn  called 
“  The  Three  Hats”  at  Islington,  which 
developed  into  a  tea-garden  about  1760, 
the  attraction  for  May  Day,  1770,  was 
“  a  grand  match  at  that  ancient  and 
much-renowned  manly  diversion  called 
‘  double  stick  ’ — those  who  brake  the 
most  heads  to  bear  away  the  prize.” 
It  was  at  “  The  Three  Hats”  that  some 
of  the  earliest  circus  performances  took 
place  in  London,  and  were  patronized 
by  royalty,  the  Duke  of  York  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  people  witnessing  the  feats 
of  an  equestrian  named  Johnson,  who 
rode  standing  on  his  head,  to  the  alarm 
of  the  public,  and  also  galloped  riding 
three  horses  at  once.  Another  eques¬ 
trian,  Sampson,  who  performed  there, 
had  a  wife  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
direct  progenitrix  of  the  “  advanced 
women”  of  our  own  time,  to  judge 
from  the  advertisement  announcing 
that  she  would  emulate  her  husband’s 
feats  of  horsemanship.  “  Mr.  Samp¬ 
son  begs  to  inform  the  public  that  be¬ 
sides  the  usual  feats  which  he  exhibits, 
Mrs.  Sampson,  to  diversify  the  enter¬ 
tainment  and  prove  that  the  fair  sex 
are  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  male, 
either  in  courage  or  agility,  will  this 
and  every  evening  during  the  summer 
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season  perform  various  exercises  in  the 
same  art,  in  which  she  hopes  to  acquit 
herself  to  the  universal  approbation  of 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  curi¬ 
osity  may  induce  them  to  honor  her 
attempt  with  their  company.” 

Equestrian  performances  were  like¬ 
wise  given  at  Florida  Gardens,  Bromp- 
ton,  which,  lying  in  a  district  of  flower- 
gardens  and  nursery -gardens,  ”  a 
pleasant  rural  walk  from  the  Park, 
Chelsea,  and  Knightsbridge,”  was  an 
agreeable  spot  in  which  to  spend  a  lei¬ 
sure  hour  amid  the  rustic  surroundings 
already  described. 

Another  district  that  one  would  not 
now  associate  with  rural  delights  was 
Kilburn,  which  a  hundred  and  flfty 
years  ago  had  also  its  pleasure  garden, 
and  a  spring  of  healing  water  (it  was 
called  “  Kilburn  Wells”),  which  in 
course  of  time  became  so  well  known 
that  in  1773  the  enterprising  proprie¬ 
tor  enlarged  the  gardens  and  had  the 
house  “  repainted  and  beautified  in  the 
most  elegant  manner.  .  .  for  the  use 
and  amusement  of  the  politest  compa¬ 
nies.”  “This  happy  spot”  (we  are 
informed  in  the  same  advertisement) 
“  is  equally  celebrated  for  its  rural 
situation,  extensive  prospects,  and  the 
acknowledged  efficacy  of  the  waters  ; 
is  most  delightfully  situated  on  the  site 
of  the  once  famous  abbey  of  Kilburn 
on  the  Edgware  Road,  at  an  easy  dis¬ 
tance,  being  but  a  morning’s  walk  from 
the  metropolis,  two  miles  from  Oxford 
Street ;  the  footway  from  Mary-bone 
across  the  fields  still  nearer.  A  plenti¬ 
ful  larder  is  always  provided,  together 
with  the  best  of  wines  and  other 
liquors.  Breakfasting  and  hot  loaves.  ” 

Alas,  the  march  of  civilization  has 
swept  many  innocent  pleasures  away  ! 
What  weary  Londoner  would  now  think 
of  going  to  Kilburn  for  an  extensive 
country  view,  to  Brompton  for  “  salu¬ 
brious  air,”  or  to  Marylebone  to  enjoy 
sitting  in  a  honeysuckle  arbor  drink¬ 
ing  new  milk  and  picking  fresh  fruit  ? 
Who  can  imagine  Stepney  as  “  a  vil¬ 
lage  consisting  principally  of  houses  of 
entertainment,”  frequented  by  holiday 
crowds  at  Easter  and  other  festive 
times  to  “  eat  Stepney  buns  and  drink 
ale  and  cyder”  ?  What  has  become  of 
the  Peerless  Pool,  described  as  “a 
pleasant  summer  resort,”  in  the  City 


Road,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  vis¬ 
itor  might  wander  in  “  walks  shaded 
by  lime  trees,”  and  watch  swimmers 
and  divers  diverting  on  fine  summer 
afternoons  ?  Of  what  use  in  these  de¬ 
generate  davs  to  seek  “  the  Temple  of 
Flora”  in  Westminster  Bridge  Road  ? 
Yet  there  it  stood  a  hundred  years 
ago,  “  an  elegant  and  ingenious  imita¬ 
tion  of  Nature  in  her  floral  attire,”  or¬ 
namented  with  colored  lamps  and  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers,  and  containing  the 
usual  supper  boxes  where  strawberries 
and  cream  and  other  rustic  dainties 
might  be  consumed. 

Such  simple  diversions  suited  that 
simpler  age  ;  were  they  still  possible 
they  would  afford  scarcely  more  pleas¬ 
ure  to  our  excitement-loving  genera¬ 
tion  than  the  discourse  of  sweet  melo¬ 
dies  by  Mr.  Handel  and  Dr.  Arne 
would  afford  to  the  admirers  of  Jin-de- 
sibde  music. 

We  have  shown,  however,  that  a 
variety  of  entertainments,  some  rous¬ 
ing  enough,  were  provided  for  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  pleasure  gardens,  nor  had 
the  excitement  always  to  be  artificially 
created.  Doubtful  characters  were 
naturally  attracted  to  these  resorts  of 
fashion,  alongside  the  honest  ’pren¬ 
tices  and  citizens  who  mingled  with 
the  grand  folk  ;  indeed,  some  of  the 
fashionables  themselves  could  not  boast 
of  much  respectability.  At  the  Rose 
Tavern,  a  noted  gaming-house  stand¬ 
ing  in  Marylebone  Gardens  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Sheffield  Duke  of 
Buckingham  used  to  toast  his  compan¬ 
ions  at  their  farewell  dinner,  when  the 
season  ended,  in  the  ominous  words  : 
“  May  as  many  of  us  as  remain  un¬ 
hanged  next  spring  meet  here  again  !” 
John  Rann,  the  highwayman,  other¬ 
wise  “  Sixteen  Strings  Jack”  of  evil 
fame,  liked  to  swagger  about  at  Bag- 
nigge  Wells  in  the  intervals  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  nefarious  deeds  or  under¬ 
going  punishment  for  the  same,  lie 
is  described  as  appearing  therein  July, 
1774,  “  attired  in  a  scarlet  coat,  tam¬ 
bour  waist,  white  silk  stockings,  and  a 
laced  hat.  On  each  knee  he  wore  the 
bunch  of  eight  ribbons  which  had 
gained  him  his  sobriquet  of  ‘  Sixteen 
Strings  Jack.’”  There  were  lively 
doings  under  the  influence  of  this 
sprightly  gentleman,  and  on  the  occa- 
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sion  referred  to  he  was  pitched  out  of 
window  for  offending  honest  company. 
Only  a  few  months  later  he  met  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  misdeeds  on  the  gallows  at 
Tyburn,  for  venturing  to  rob  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Amelia’s  chaplain. 

Dick  Turpin  was  another  “  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  road”  who  amused  himself 
in  the  intervals  of  “  business”  by  fre¬ 
quenting  pleasure  gardens.  He  was 
once  moved  to  kiss  a  fair  lady  in  pub¬ 
lic  at  Marylebone,  assuring  her,  when 
she  protested,  that  she  might  ever  after 
boast  of  the  favor  she  had  received  ! 
Whether  Turpin  and  gentlemen  of  sim¬ 
ilar  occupation  came  to  pleasure  gar¬ 
dens  solely  for  their  diversion,  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  frequent  robberies  were  in  the 
paths  and  tieldways  leading  to  these 
sylvan  retreats.  Watchmen  were  set 

to  guard  those  who  go  over  the  fields 
late  at  night,”  yet  even  so  visitors  were 
often  attacked  and  robbed,  sometimes 
in  the  gardens  themselves,  and  some¬ 
times  on  the  road  to  or  from  them.  In 
early  days  at  Marylebone  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  provide  the  com])any  with 
a  guard  of  soldiers  to  conduct  them 
home  at  nights — a  curious  winding-up 
to  a  jovial  evening.  Pickpockets  were 
of  course  plentiful  at  all  the  gardens 
despite  every  precaution,  and  one  night 
at  Cuper’s  in  1743  a  thief,  caught  in 
the  act  of  taking  a  lady’s  purse,  was 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  police 
by  a  band  of  his  comrades  on  his  way 
through  St.  George’s  Fields,  and  en¬ 
abled  to  escape  justice  for  that  time. 

Such  occurrences  certainly  troubled 
the  serenity  of  visits  to  pleasure  gar¬ 
dens,  but  taken  all  in  all  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the'se  gardens  as  places  of 
popular  resort  far  outweighed  their  oc¬ 
casional  drawbacks.  They  enabled 
tired  citizens  of  whatever  class  to  es¬ 
cape  for  a  while  from  the  roar  of  the 
streets  and  enjoy  fresh  air  and  flowers, 
together  with  a  fairly  good  imitation 
of  the  green  leisure  of  the  country. 
Good  music  and  harmless  amusements 
were  provided  in  addition  for  those 
who  desired  something  more  than  mere 
repose  of  body  and  mind,  the  whole 
entertainment  being  included  in  a  rate 
of  admission  sufticiently  moderate  to 
bring  it  within  everybody’s  reach. 
The  entrance  to  Vauxhall,  Marylebone, 


and  Cuper’s  was  one  shilling,  but  at 
the  smaller  gardens  only  sixpence  was 
usually  charged,  and  for  this  payment 
a  visitor  was  entitled  to  tea,  cakes, 
jelly,  and  other  light  refreshments, 
even  wine  included,  gratis.  Such  sim¬ 
plicity  of  diversions  (and  of  charges) 
has  gone  by.  Our  entertainments  are 
on  a  grander  scale,  and  a  busy  age  has 
invented  no  substitute  for  the  pleasure 
gardens  dear  to  bygone  generations.* 
One  by  one  they  have  succumbed  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
closed  their  hospitable  gates,  which 
formerly  invited  the  attendance  of 
merry  multitudes.  Bagnigge  Wells  was 
open  as  late  as  1841,  at  which  date  it 
ended  its  career  as  a  pleasure  garden, 
and  a  tavern  was  built  on  the  ground, 
kept  by  a  man  bearing  the  appropriate 
name  of  Mr.  Negus.  Marylebone  Gar¬ 
dens  ceased  to  exist  as  a  place  of  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment  before  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  ultimately  degenerat¬ 
ed  into  a  music  hall,  while  “  The 
Three  Hats”  became  a  bank,  and  the 
“  New  Wells”  in  Clerkenwell  a  Meth¬ 
odist  Tabernacle.  That  most  unpoeii- 
cal  thoroughfare,  Waterloo  Road,  runs 
over  the  once  fascinating  “  Cupid’s 
Gardens”  ;  the  Temple  of  Flora,  and 
that  of  Apollo,  which  stood  near  it, 
have  disappeared  as  completely  from 
modern  ken  as  the  deities  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated ;  Vauxhall,  in¬ 
deed,  survived  until  1859,  but  it  had 
•long  lost  the  charm  of  former  days, 
and  with  the  innovation  of  gas — intro¬ 
duced  to  replace  the  old-fashioned  oil 
lamps  in  1846— its  last  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture  vanished.  The  final  entertain¬ 
ment  in  this  last  and  perhaps  most 
popular  pleasure  garden  (an  old  writer 
declared  of  it :  “  The  whole  place  is  a 
realization  of  Elizium”)  took  place 
25th  July,  1859,  soon  after  which 
Vauxhall  was  delivered  over  to  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  and  the  fixtures  sold,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  erection  of  endless  rows  of 
little  houses  forming  endless  small  dull 
streets  on  its  historical  site. 

In  this  manner  the  favorite  haunts 
of  our  forefathers  have  gradually  been 
demolished,  their  very  sites  obliterated 
in  such  utilitarian  fashion  that  in  many 

*  Cremornc,  Rosherville,  and  the  Surrey 
Gardens  boro  no  resemblai^ce  to  them. 
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cases  not  a  trace  of  where  they  once  a  characteristic  phase  of  London  life  in 
stood  in  all  their  glory  remains.  The  the  past  has  disappeared  to  revive  no 
lights  are  out,  the  gay  company  gone,  more. — Gentleman' s  Magazine. 
the  gardens  forgotten,  and  with  them 
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No  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  change 
that  has  been  coming  over  the  news¬ 
paper — a  change  that  has  culminated 
with  the  Jubilee.  I  do  not  mean  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  edi¬ 
torial  “  w'e”  no  longer  leads  a  gullible 
public  ;  the  veil  that  hid  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  personality  has  been  torn  away, 
and  even  the  man  in  the  street  now 
knows  that  the  editorial  “  we”  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  of  as  much  value  as  his  “  I 
say  so.”  Nor  yet  would  I  refer  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  descriptive  re¬ 
porter,  who  never  could  describe  any¬ 
thing  but  his  own  sensations,  which 
were  always  the  same  on  all  occasions 
and  never  worth  recording  ;  or  of  the 
w'ar  correspondent,  who  would  inform 
you  of  the  most  secret  thought  and 
complex  plan  of  his  Commander-in- 
Chief  when  he  barely  had  enough  in¬ 
telligence  to  know  upon  which  side  he 
was  lighting  ;  or  of  the  critics,  mainly 
appointed  to  their  posts  because  they 
were  friends  or  relations  of  those  in 
authority  and  nothing  better  could  be- 
found  for  them  to  do.  Interesting  as 
it  might  be  to  point  out  how  to-day 
statesmen  contribute  the  politics,  au¬ 
thors  and  artists  the  reviews,  while  sci¬ 
entific  men  are  glad  to  describe  their 
inventions,  I  am  concerned  rather  with 
another  jihase  of  newspaper  work,  of 
which  very  little  has  been  said  or  is 
even  known  outside  the  offices — the 
illustration  of  the  daily  paper.  It  has 
come  about  very  gradually  until  lately. 
But  the  Jubilee  seems  to  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  change,  almost  all  the  dailies 
at  the  time  having  published  illustra¬ 
tions.  Even  the  Times  blossomed  |out 
in  color  with  a  supplement — made  in 
Germany. 

The  printing  of  drawings  in  news¬ 
papers  is  no  new  thing,  as  Mr.  Mason 
Jackson  has  explained  in  his  History 
of  the  Illustrated  Press.  Indeed,  the 


daily  paper  would  always  have  been 
illustrated  had  this  been  possible.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  however,  that  some  of  the  ditfi- 
culties  in  the  way  have  been  practically 
surmounted.  The  first  illustrated  daily 
which  lived  for  any  length  of  time  was, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  Daily  Graphic  of 
New  York,  and  it  was  illustrated  chielly 
by  photo-  or  some  other  sort  of  litlmg- 
raphy.  The  second  was  the  Daily 
Graphic  of  London.  The  first  came 
to  an  end  years  ago  ;  the  second  had, 
and  even  still  has,  no  rivals  in  London 
in  its  own  sphere.  But  being  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  weekly  Graphic, 
it  only  in  the  beginning  roused  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  as  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  methods  of  its  production. 
It  is,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
morning  penny  papers,  small  in  size, 
and  its  illustrations  are  small  too.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  until  a  little  over 
two  years  ago,  when  the  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle,  one  morning,  suddenly  appeared 
containing  effective  drawings  of  the 
size  of  those  published  in  the  weekly 
illustrated  papers,  that  editors  gener¬ 
ally  gave  any  thought  at  all  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  that  is,  to  the  present  method  of 
reproducing  and  printing  drawings. 
Sixty  years  ago,  and  more,  large  wood- 
engravings  of  important  events  weie 
issued  with  the  dailies,  but  either  not 
printed  in  them  or  else  not  by  the 
methods  now  employed.  In  America 
also  illustration  has  been  used  for  years, 
and  it  has  been  customary  to  refer  with 
pride  to  the  Sunday  paper  as  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  glorious  outcome  of  that 
greatest  and  most  glorious  country. 
However,  like  many  another  of  my 
country’s  productions,  it  is  a  tour  de 
force — a  folio  magazine.  It  is  not 
printed,  as  a  rule,  on  the  same  press  as 
the  daily  newspaper  ;  but  when  it  is, 
one  must  remember  that  the  American 
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Sunday  journal  usually  sells  for  2\d., 
and  not  for  a  penny.  Much,  therefore, 
can  be  accomplished  that  is  impossible 
here.  Tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette  also,  I 
believe,  claims  to  he  the  pioneer  of 
English  daily  illustrated  journalism. 
But  the  claim  cannot  be  maintained. 

As  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the 
greater  part  of  the  experiments  that 
were  made,  it  may  be  interesting  if  I 
describe  the  new  movement  from  the 
start.  It  originated  in  the  following 
fashion.  1  was  asked  to  prepare  for 
the  Chronicle  a  series  of  drawings  to 
illustrate  the  work  of  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil  ;  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  parks, 
the  gardens,  the  polytechnics,  the  tire 
and  other  departments  which  the  Coun¬ 
cil  had  opened,  built,  or  taken  over. 
Though  flattered  by  this  offer,  I  felt  at 
once  that  to  accept  it  unreservedly  was 
far  beyond  my  powers  ;  many  of  the 
subjects  I  should  not  have  cared  to 
draw,  and  at  that  time  I  had  still 
everything  to  learn  of  the  methods  to 
be  used  for  reproducing  and  printing 
the  drawings.  For  I  then  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  methods  of  producing  the 
daily  illustrated  paper,  save  in  theory. 
As  the  editor  wished  to  keep  his  scheme 
to  himself,  it  was  not  possible  to  con¬ 
sult  the  publishers  of  the  Graphic, 
who,  I  have  no  doubt,  would,  from 
their  vast  practical  experience,  have 
furnished  me  much  information,  of 
which  many  people  will  say  I  am  still 
in  need.  All  these  things  consideied, 
I  realized  that  the  selection  of  the 
illustrations,  and  the  care  of  their  me¬ 
chanical  reproduction,  were  almost  as 
much  as  I  could  reasonably  venture  to 
undertake.  The  task  was  the  easier 
for  me,  as  I  found  in  the  proprietors, 
and  all  connected  with  the  paper,  the 
most  valuable  collaborators  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  experimenters. 

Xow,  experimenting  in  newspaper 
printing  is  enormously  expensive,  very 
difficult,  and  extremely  dangerous.  A 
monthly  magazine  like  the  Century,  a 
weekly  paper  like  the  Graphic,  or  a 
book,  is  printed  either  from  what  is 
known  as  a  stop  cylinder,  or  a  flat 
press,  usually  the  finest  illustrations  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  at  a  time,  at 
the  rate  of  from  a  few  hundred  to,  at 
the  most,  a  very  few  thousand  copies 
an  hour.  In  order  to  get  out  an  edi¬ 


tion  of  a  weekly  paper  or  a  magazine 
at  a  given  date,  a  large  number  of 
presses  must  therefore  be  employed. 
To  increase  the  speed  of  production, 
the  number  of  presses  must  be  in¬ 
creased.  Time  and  expense  are  not 
spared.  The  illustrated  portions  of 
the  Century  go  to  press  three  months 
before  they  are  issued,  its  illustrated 
contents  are  made  up  a  year  in  advance. 
A  daily  paper  is  printed  on  a  cylinder 
press,  a  rotary,  a  web  machine,  usually 
at  the  rate  of  about  20,000  copies  an 
hour,  entirely  by  one  operation.  The 
paper  is  “  made  up”  between  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening  and,  at  the  very 
latest,  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  printing  is  done  in  an  hour  or 
two,  and  often  up  to  the  very  last  mo¬ 
ment  the  editor  does  not  know  that 
some  change  will  not  have  to  be  made, 
owing  to  important  news  coming  in. 
Yet  the  paper  must  be  ready  for  deliv¬ 
ery  between  four  and  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  be  distributed.  When 
the  Chronicle  began  to  print  illustra¬ 
tions  there  were  but  three  available 
presses,  made  by  liobert  Hoe  &  Co., 
the  great  manufacturers,  in  the  office. 
In  an  office  like  that  of  De  Vinne,  the 
printer  of  the  Century,  where  there  are 
many  stop  cylinder  machines  (in  some 
offices  they  are  counted  by  hundreds), 
one  press  and  the  two  or  three  men 
who  run  it  can  easily  be  secured  at 
any  time  for  the  making  of  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  printing  is  done  mainly 
in  the  daytime.  In  the  Chronicle 
office,  to  make  a  single  experiment  the 
entire  machinery  had  to  be  set  going, 
the  printers,  who  only  came  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  had  to  be  kept  on  in 
the  daytime,  after  their  night’s  w’ork 
was  done,  as  they  alone  understood  the 
presses.  The  proprietors,  in  trying 
these  experiments,  risked  breaking  the 
press  and  losing  probably  their  edition 
the  next  day — for  them  the  gravest  sort 
of  risk,  as  must  be  seen. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  it  seemed  to 
me,  as  they  had  decided  to  make  the 
trial,  was  to  enlist  the  services  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists.  While  many  of  the 
sixpenny  magazines,  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  America,  have  done  their  best 
to  cheapen  art  and  literature,  whether 
knowingly  or  not,  and  while  the  same 
cheap  commonplaceness  is  bound  to 
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triumph  blatantly  in  the  newspaper,  it 
was  worth  while,  I  thought,  to  start, 
at  any  rate,  with  the  work  of  distin¬ 
guished  artists,  thus  showing  what 
could  be  done,  even  if  afterward  things 
must  be  allowed  to  take  their  course. 
The  drawings  were  made  in  pen  and 
ink,  the  one  exception  being  the  etch¬ 
ing  contributed  by  Mr.  Whistler.  Zinc 
line  blocks  were  then  produced  from 
them  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  here 
a  difficulty  arose.  The  designs  by  Mr. 
Whistler  and  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jonts 
were  too  small  to  be  effective  on  the 
page,  the  former’s  too  delicate  to  print. 
Therefore,  instead  of  following  the  un¬ 
alterable  law  of  the  photo-engraver, 
and  reducing  the  illustrations,  we  en¬ 
larged  them,  and  eventually  both  were 
printed  several  times  the  size  that  the 
artists  drew  them  ;  a  proof  that  work, 
which  is  good  in  itself,  looks  well  no 
matter  how  much  the  reproduction 
varies  in  size  from  the  original.  These 
blocks  and  others  were  then  stereotyped 
— that  is,  from  the  page  of  type  contain¬ 
ing  the  blocks  a  cast  was  made  in  ordi¬ 
nary  stereotype  metal.  A  stereotype  is 
made  for  three  reasons  :  first,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  type  ;  second,  to  get  dupli¬ 
cates  or  casts  of  it  in  metal  at  once,  so 
that  it  can  be  printed  on  several  presses 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  third,  because 
the  stereotype  is  shaped  to  fit  the  curved 
cylinder  of  the  press,  to  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  fasten  the  type  itself.  But 
when  it  came  to  printing  the  drawing 
from  the  stereotype,  the  result  was  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  gray  lines,  the  fine 
lines,  became  huge  black  masses,  and 
all  the  blacks  in  the  original  printed 
as  grays.  Exj)eriment  after  experi¬ 
ment  followed,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
stereotyper  was  in  a  rage,  the  printer 
in  despair,  not  until  the  whole  page 
had  been  reproduced  by  electrotyping 
in  the  fashion  adopted  for  the  finest 
magazines,  that  a  satisfactory  method 
was  devised.  The  method  finally  adopt¬ 
ed  is  this.  The  engraved  block,  or 
rather  a  blank  plate  of  the  same  size, 
is  placed  in  a  page  of  type.  A  stereo- 
t)pe  of  this  page  is  then  made,  and  the 
oiiginal  engraving,  after  the  stereotype 
is  bent  to  fit  on  the  cylinder  of  the 
printing  press,  is  fastened  to  the  blank 
space.  This  bending  constitutes  the 
radical  ditterence  between  rapid  news- 
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paper  printing  and  the  printing  of  fine 
books.  A  book  is  printed  in  sheets. 
The  type  and  blocks  from  which  it  is 
printed,  or  the  electrotypes,  lie  upon  a 
flat  bed,  and  the  paper  comes  down 
flatly  upon  them,  or  is  rolled  over 
them,  usually  on  one  side  only  at  a 
time,  thus  allowing  greater  care,  and 
also  permitting  the  ink  to  dry  before 
the  other  side  is  printed.  A  newspaper 
is  printed  from  one  or  more  rolls  of 
paper,  each  of  enormous  length.  The 
paper  is  unwound  by  the  machine  from 
the  roll,  and  passes  at  incredible  speed 
over  a  series  of  cylinders  the  faces  of 
which  just  touch  each  other.  One  cyl¬ 
inder  carries  the  stereotype  plate,  and 
on  the  other  the  paper  runs.  Each 
cylinder  contains  two  or  more  pages  of 
each  copy  of  the  paper.  When  the 
sheet  of  paper  has  passed  around  all 
the  cylinders,  it  is  completely  printed 
on  both  sides,  and  this  is  done  in  the 
fraction  of  a  second  ;  then  the  paper  is 
pasted  together,  and  cut  and  folded 
and  counted,  and  comes  out  perfect  at 
the  end  ;  while  a  book  or  magazine  has 
to  be  gathered,  and  then  stitched  up 
and  bound — separate  operations.  Of 
course,  by  the  Chronicle  method,  as 
many  original  engraved  blocks  have  to 
be  made  as  are  wanted  for  the  various 
presses.  The  difficulty  was  to  bend 
them,  and  to  attach  them  so  that  they 
would  not  come  off  when  being  print¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  2U,000  an  hour,  for  if 
they  did,  the  i»ress  would  be  broken  all 
to  pieces.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  problem  has  been  solved. 

Again,  unless  what  are  called  “  over¬ 
lays”  are  made — that  is,  unless  the 
blacks  of  the  picture  are  really  mod¬ 
elled  on  the  press  in  relief — the  print 
will  always  be  dull  and  gray  and  flat. 
This  also  has  been  accomplished. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  pub¬ 
lishing  drawings  on  the  very  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  events  they  should  illus¬ 
trate — a  problem  that  has  scaicely  been 
solved.  A  large  “  newsy”  drawing,  a 
drawing  depicting  an  event,  must  be 
made  beforehand,  when  possible,  if  the 
drawing  is  to  be  printed  the  next 
morning.  The  artist  of  the  daily  may 
get  everything  right  in  advance,  save 
the  weather  ;  the  artist  working  for 
the  weekly  can  put  in  the  proper 
weather  at  the  last  moment,  after  the 
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event  has  happened.  Therefore  the 
daily,  in  this  respect  also,  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  But  OD  the  Chronicle  even 
the  weather  can  be  controlled.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Jubilee,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  artists  were  found  capable  of 
making  drawings  of  the  procession  as 
it  actually  passed.  Some  of  their  draw¬ 
ings  were  not  finished  until  seven 
o’clock  that  evening.  They  were  then 
given  to  the  photo-engraver,  who  re¬ 
produced  them  before  eleven ;  the 
blocks  were  put  upon  the  machine  and 
printed  the  next  morning.  Possibly 
they  were  not  works  of  the  highest  art. 
But  they  were  well  drawn,  they  were 
well  engraved,  they  were  printed  as 
well  as  they  could  be,  and  they  were 
interesting,  and  valuable  as  showing 
what  will  bo  done  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Giotto  is  not  studied  for  cor¬ 
rectness  of  drawing.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  are  not  remarkable  for  perfection 
of  printing  ;  they  are  the  comparative 
failures  upon  which  the  successes  of 
tlie  future  will  be  built  up.  The  old 
men  did  the  best  they  could  for  the 
Church  and  the  State  in  paint ;  we  are 
doing  it  in  printer’s  ink  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Ten  years  ago  such  illustrations 
could  not  have  appeared.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  we  were  amazed  at  the  pritit- 
ing  of  the  monthlies  and  the  weeklies, 
and  yet  the  daily  has  beaten  it  all  to 
pieces.  Of  course,  the  magazine  has 
continued  to  improve  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  and  its  printing  is  still  far  be¬ 
yond  that  of  the  daily.  But  I  know 
that  in  ten  years,  when  the  makers  of 
printing  presses  have  solved  the  new 
problems  so  suddenly  presented  to 
them,  the  daily  papers  of  the  world 
will  contain  illustrations  as  admirably 
drawn,  engraved,  and  printed  as  those 
which  now  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
best  American  magazines.  DUrer  revo¬ 
lutionized  wood-cutting,  Bewick  in¬ 
vented  wood-engraving,  with  the  sole 
idea  of  producing  popular  art.  Diirer 
was  ridiculed  for  a  while  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Many  of  the  best  men  of 
to-day  are  told  that  they  are  wasting 
their  time  in  drawing  for  newspapers. 
Under  the  present  system  it  is  probable 
that  they  are.  But  somehow  there  is 
a  stimulating  excitement  in  the  work, 
an  uncanny  fascination  about  the  huge, 
almost  human  monster  which  seizes  a 


roll  of  blank  paper  and  in  a  moment 
transforms  it  into  a  finished,  vital,  liv¬ 
ing,  universally  read,  illustrated  print. 
When  1  stood  in  the  machine-room  and 
saw  Burne-Jones’s  drawing — the  first 
published  in  the  Chronicle  series — 
coming  off  the  press  at  the  rate  of  over 
20,000  copies  an  hour,  I  knew  that  I 
was  assisting  at  a  revolution  in  art 
which  would  be  as  wide  reaching  as 
that  started  by  DUrer  or  by  Bewick. 
But  our  difficulties  are  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  theirs.  Their  work 
was  all  done  upon  a  hand-press.  If 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  drawing, 
the  engraving,  or  the  printing  they 
could  be  remedied  ;  there  was  time. 
If  corrections  were  wanted,  they  could 
be  added,  defects  could  be  taken  away. 
But  in  the  daily,  once  the  block  has 
left  the  hands  of  the  engraver,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  it.  And  until  the  first 
copies  have  come  off  the  press  nobody 
knows  what  the  illustration  really  will 
look  like,  and  then  it  is  too  late  for 
corrections.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say, 
“  Why  don’t  you  do  this  ?”  and  “  Why 
don’t  you  do  that  ?”  Experiments  are 
only  made  really  in  the  actual  work. 
The  marvel  is,  not  that  the  results  are 
so  bad,  but  that  they  are  so  good.  If 
one  tries  a  new  experiment  every  day, 
as  was  done  recently  in  Paris  by  Le 
Quotidien,  a  daily  which  was  printed 
in  color — and  remarkably  well  printed 
too — the  result  may  mean,  as  I  fear  it 
did  in  that  case,  ruin  for  the  proprie¬ 
tors.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
newspapers  are  primarilv  not  produced 
with  any  other  object  tfian  to  make  a 
profit  for  their  owners,  at  the  price  of 
one  penny  a  copy.  And  the  loss  of  the 
smallest  fraction  of  a  farthing  on  each 
means  failure.  But  just  as  literature 
is  taking  the  place  of  journalism,  so 
will  art  find  expression  in  the  daily 
paper. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  on  a  daily,  there  are  several 
things  now  needful  if  perfection  is  to 
be  attained.  First,  most  editors  must 
be  taught  a  little  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  art  to  enable  them  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  good  and  bad  work. 
Ill  fact,  an  art  editor  is  indispensable. 
Artists  must  be  trained  to  draw  for 
newspaper  printing,  though  most 
painters  may  assert  that  this  is  a  low- 
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ering  of  their  art  and  a  sinking  of  their 
dignity.  Technically,  although  we 
have  not  yet  found  out  what  is  actually 
required  for  an  assured  success,  no 
more  special  study  will  be  demanded 
than  is  necessary  for  the  artist  who 
would  express  himself  by  oil  paint  or 
by  etching.  But  the  illustrator,  after 
he  has  learned  to  draw,  must  be  trained 
to  put  down  his  every  line  and  touch 
in  the  manner  that  will  print  best ; 
what  that  manner  really  is,  no  one  has 
determined.  In  etching  and  lithogra¬ 
phy,  for  example,  there  are  hard-and- 
fast  rules  that  must  be  obeyed,  and  we 
know  what  these  are.  In  illustrating 
newspapers,  we  know  very  little  with 
absolute  certainty.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  men  whose  drawings  usually  print 
very  well  at  the  great  speed  required  ; 
but  even  in  their  case  there  are  heart¬ 
breaking  exceptions.  The  photo  en¬ 
graver,  although  he  may  be  able  to  re¬ 
produce  a  drawing  almost  perfectly  as 
a  proof,  or  for  slower  printing,  cannot 
be  positive  that  he  has  hit  upon  the 
right  method  for  newspaper  purposes, 
while  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  print¬ 
ing  press,  wonderful  and  amazing  as  it 
is,  is  wholly  unadapted  to  the  new  re¬ 
quirements.  But  it  is  upon  this  ma¬ 
chine  that  one  must  for  the  present 
rely.  Fortunately,  there  is  the  great¬ 
est  sympathy  between  the  artists  who 
draw  for  the  paper  and  their  engravers. 
They  work  together,  as  craftsmen 
should.  So  also  do  the  printers,  who, 
with  the  greatest  devotion  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  artist’s 
idea.  But  when  the  huge,  almost  hu¬ 
man  monster  of  a  press  gets  the  draw¬ 
ing  between  its  cylinders,  it  has  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  it.  The  master  print¬ 
ers  of  the  world  have  a  pride  in  their 
art ;  the  men  who  print  newspapers 
are  as  proud  of  their  pages  as  any  other 
craftsman  of  his  productions.  But 
one  has  only  to  take  up  the  best  print¬ 
ed  paper,  and  look  at  each  page  care¬ 
fully,  to  see  that  here  and  there  the 
color  varies.  As  the  papers  come  off 
the  press,  the  master  printer  seizes  sev¬ 
eral  copies  and  looks  over  the  pages. 
If  anything  is  wrong,  he  tries  to  cor¬ 
rect  it,  and  be  can  often  do  so  without 
stopping  the  machine  ;  unless  the 
printing  is  absolutely  illegible,  he  does 
not  stop  it.  But  while  the  printer 
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alone  will  detect  slight  defects  in  a  page 
tilled  with  type — while  he  alone,  and 
not  the  public,  will  be  worried  by  them 
— when  there  is  a  drawing  on  the  same 
page,  even  the  public  sees  in  it  at  once 
the  imperfections  that  the  printer  was 
unable  to  remedy.  The  fault  may  be 
with  the  drawing,  which  was  not  prop¬ 
erly  made  to  print  in  a  newspaper,  or 
with  the  engraving,  which  had  to  be 
too  hastily  executed.  But  the  great 
difficulty  is  in  the  printing  press  itself. 
In  the  first  place,  it  never  was  built  for 
the  purpose  ;  even  presses  designed  for 
the  finest  illustrated  work,  and  run  at 
the  rate  of  only  a  few  hundred  sheets 
an  hour,  are  continually  going  wrong. 
Heat  and  cold  affect  them  enormously. 
In  a  climate  like  this,  unless  special 
provisions  are  made — and  they  have 
not  been  made  excepting  by  a  very  few 
of  the  best  English  printers — an  edi¬ 
tion  will  vary  with  the  changes  of  the 
weather  which  may  occur  while  it  is 
being  printed.  On  a  newspaper  the 
tiniest  drop  too  much  of  ink  makes  a 
smudge  ;  the  least  bit  too  little,  and 
the  blacks  are  quite  gray.  The  color 
may  come  off  on  another  cylinder,  and 
I  have  seen  a  picture  beautifully  print¬ 
ed  on  the  blanket  and  shockingly  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  page.  In  the  larger 
presses  many  of  these  difficulties  have 
been  surmounted.  The  problem  of 
making  overlays  and  keeping  them  in 
their  place  has  been  solved,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  slipping 
of  one  of  these  modelled  pictures,  that 
produce  the  blacks  by  extra  pressure 
on  the  face  of  the  block,  might  mean 
the  breaking  of  the  whole  machine. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  kinds  of 
printing  presses  which  will  print  illus¬ 
trations,  and  half  the  daily  papers  do 
not  as  yet  use  them.  No  matter  how 
well — and  some  of  them  are  very  well 
done — the  drawings  are  made  for  the 
Star  or  the  Daily  Mail,  they  cannot  be 
printed,  it  is  simply  impossible,  on  the 
machines  employed.  Again,  though 
good  work  is  done  at  times  on  the 
great  Hoe  presses,  at  other  times  it  is 
perfectly  frightful.  What  is  wanted, 
then,  if  we  are  to  improve  our  meth¬ 
ods,  is  the  active  co-operation  of  print¬ 
ers  and  press-makers  with  artists  and 
engravers.  There  are  enough  artists 
to-day  capable  of  illustrating  all  the 
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daily  papers  in  the  world,  and  more 
than  enough.  There  are  enough 
photo-engravers  to  engrave  their  draw¬ 
ings.  But  how  these  drawings  should 
be  drawn,  and  how  engraved  so  as  to 
print,  nobody  really  knows  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  No  newspaper  proprietor  is 
going  to  ruin  himself  making  experi¬ 
ments  ;  only  artists  and  engravers  are 
foolish  enough,  or  wise  enough,  or 
reckless  enough  to  do  that.  The  mas¬ 
ter  printer  does  his  best,  but  the  print¬ 
ing  press  does  what  it  wants.  One  at¬ 
tempt,  in  a  small  but  practical  way, 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas 
of  the  Graphic,  who  for  years  has  been 
training  in  his  office  a  number — neces¬ 
sarily  a  limited  number — of  young  men 
who  can  draw,  who  learned  to  draw  be¬ 
fore  they  went  to  him,  to  work  for 
rapid  printing,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  Daily  Graphic  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  uniformly  successful  in  its  work 
tlian  any  other  daily  illustrated  paper. 
But  the  rules,  the  methods,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Graphic  are  not 
those  of  other  journals,  and  a  system 
which  is  a  success  there  may  be  a  fail¬ 
ure  on  another  paper.  What  is  really 
wanted,  therefore,  is  a  training  school 
for  illustrated  journalism,  a  training 
school  in  which  not  only  illustration, 
but  the  entire  art  and  craft  of  printing, 
may  be  learned.  Such  a  school  has 
been  established  in  the  City  of  Paris — 
L’Ecole  du  Livre — with  what  practical 
results  I  cannot  say.  Here,  the  County 
Council  has  organized  schools  for 
lithographers  and  process-block  makers 
and  letterpress  printers,  at  Bolt  Court 
and  St.  Bride’s  Institute,  and  I  believe 
there  is  another  at  the  Polytechnic  in 
Regent  Street,  and  a  third  maintained 
by  the  City  and  Guilds.  Almost  all  the 
art  schools  give  lessons  in  or  lectures 
on  what  is  known  as  “  Illustration.” 
I,  even,  have  been  guilty  of  lecturing 
on  the  subject  at  the  Slade  School. 
The  County  Council  schools,  however, 
are  intended  primarily  for  apprentices 
to  the  different  crafts,  and  the  crafts 
which  are  taught  in  those  schools  are 
mostly  mechanical.  There,  and  also 
at  the  various  art  schools,  either  the 
people  who  teach  know  nothing  prac¬ 
tically  about  the  subject  they  are  teach¬ 
ing,  or,  if  they  do,  have  no  means  of 
putting  their  knowledge  into  practice 


and  really  instructing  the  students ; 
that  is,  there  are  no  newspaper  presses, 
no  practical  machinery  for  turning  out 
a  paper  and  seeing  what  the  work  is 
like.  South  Kensington,  of  course, 
has  as  yet  attempted  nothing  in  the 
matter. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  popular  fal¬ 
lacy  that  anybody  could  learn  decora¬ 
tive  art,  which  was  supposed  to  be,  as 
illustration  now  is  thought  to  be,  a 
splendid  opening  for  unsuccessful 
painters.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  the  great  decorative  artists  in  this 
country,  to  which  all  other  countries 
are  now  looking  for  a  standard  of  deco¬ 
ration,  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  ;  despite  the  fact  that 
examined  and  certified  pupils  are  turned 
out  of  the  Government  schools  in  hun¬ 
dreds,  if  not  in  thousands,  annually. 
The  Slade  Professors  and  the  Royal 
Academy  teach  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  fine  arts.  But  they  cannot 
manufacture  artists.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  in  England  at  the  present 
moment  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
and  women  with  the  ability  to  perfect 
the  art  of  illustration,  if  only  they 
knew  how  to  illustrate.  The  purely 
mechanical  crafts  taught  by  the  County 
Council  can  be  better  learned  in  a  shop 
by  any  one  with  the  intelligence  to 
learn  them  at  all.  But  there  is  no 
place  in  Eng’arid  where  a  trained  art¬ 
ist,  who  wishes  to  become  an  illus¬ 
trator,  may  go,  make  a  drawing — and 
he  must  be  taught  absolutely  how  to 
make  it — engrave  it  himself,  prepare 
it  for  the  printing  press,  print  it  with 
his  own  hands,  and,  if  it  is  to  appear 
in  a  book,  bind  up  the  book.  If  such 
a  school  could  be  started,  either  as  a 
separate  organization  or  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  great  art  schools  of  the 
Universities,  not  for  apprentices  nor 
for  art  students,  but  for  artists,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  that  England  in  illustra¬ 
tion  would  hold  the  same  position  that 
she  does  in  decoration.  But  nothing 
ever  is  done  any  more,  anywhere,  for 
the  deserving  ;  all  money  goes  to  aid 
the  worthless  pauper,  the  idiot,  the 
imbecile,  the  incurable.  The  techni¬ 
cal  and  mechanical  part  of  all  decora¬ 
tive  work  is  carried  out  by  the  deco¬ 
rator  and  his  assistants,  or  by  the 
workman  who  can  easily  master  the 
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technical  requirements  without  passing 
through  the  Technical  or  County 
Council  school  which  proposes  to  train 
him.  An  illustrator  can  for  himself 
learn  all  that  it  is  necessary  he  should 
know  about  etching,  lithography,  and 
wood-engraving,  and  practise  these 
arts  in  his  own  studio.  But  he  can 
learn  little  of  photo-engraving  unless 
he  goes  into  a  photo-engraver’s  shop, 
where  he  is  not  wanted  ;  nothing  at  all 
of  printing,  for  there  is  no  room  for 
him  in  a  printing  office.  Even  if  he 
learns  photo-engraving,  it  is  almost 
impossible  at  the  same  time  that  he  can 
be  given  any  insight  into  printing  ; 
and  yet  the  two  crafts  are  inseparable. 
But  if  he  does  not  know  something  of 
these  vitally  important  branches  of  his 
work  he  can  never  be  a  good  illustrator, 
and,  outside  the  offices  of  the  Daily 
Graphic,  he  has  to-day  no  chance  to 
study. 

What  I  think,  therefoi’e,  is  an  im¬ 
perative  necessity  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  is  a  technical  school  for 
artists  who  wish  to  become  illustrators, 
engravers,  or  printers — not  for  stu¬ 
dents.  Such  a  school  cannot  be  start¬ 
ed  by  any  one  artist,  no  matter  how 
much  he  knows.  For  it  would  have  to 
be  equipped  with,  not  only  the  ordi¬ 
nary  appliances  of  an  art  school,  but 
complete  engraving  outfits  of  all  sorts, 
with  presses  for  lithography,  for  etch¬ 
ing  and  for  letterpress  printing,  as  well 
as  three  at  least  of  the  huge  printing 
machines  :  one  for  fine  magazine  work, 
one  for  a  daily  paper,  and  a  third  for 
color  printing.  Besides  this,  there 


should  be  stereotype  and  electrotype 
and  type  foundries,  and  a  bookbindery. 
At  the  head  of  each  department,  not  a 
theorist  or  a  lecturer,  but  a  man  of 
wide  practical  and  successful  experi¬ 
ence  should  be  placed,  and  the  student 
should  be  able  not  only  to  make  his 
drawing,  but  to  engrave  it  and  print 
it,  and  do  everything  but  distribute  it 
to  the  public.  By  this  means  we  should 
become  not  merely  better  illustrators, 
but  better  engravers,  better  printers, 
better  trade  bookbinders — we  might 
even  develop  better  publishers.  And 
the  whole  art  and  craft  would  be  dig¬ 
nified.  Many  artists  would  discover 
that  they  were  better  printers  than 
painters  ;  some  engravers  might  find 
their  true  vocation  in  bookbinding  ; 
and  some  publishers  might  even  learn 
to  appreciate  what  an  artist  does  for 
his  money.  The  installation  of  the 
school  would  be,  I  admit,  a  costly 
affair  ;  the  selection  of  properly  quali¬ 
fied  instructors  a  very  difficult  matter. 
But  if  a  fraction  of  the  money  that  was 
squandered  by  a  single  parish  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  so-called  decorations  for  the 
Jubilee  had  been  devoted  to  such  an 
object,  well — we  should  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  show  for  it. 

In  the  past  two  or  three  years  we 
have  accomplished  enough,  however, 
to  silence  those  critics  who  maintained 
that  works  of  art  had  no  place  in  a 
daily  paper.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  in 
the  next  sixty  years  the  daily  will  not 
have  superseded  and  surpassed  the 
weekly  and  the  monthly.— Nineteenth 
Century. 


LOVE  AND  SUICIDE. 

At  midnight  tolls  the  solemn  bell ; 

At  morning  pass  the  bearers  all. 

There  is  no  rosary  to  tell. 

No  hymning,  and  no  velvet  pall. 

Unblessed  to  my  grave  I’m  borne. 

Unwept  and  unredeemed,  alas  ! 

Step  to  thy  window,  maiden,  then. 

And  boast :  “  /  brought  him  to  this  pass  !” 


— Nineteenth  Century. 
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THE  WORSHIP  OP  ATHLETICS. 

BY  A.  H.  GILKE8. 


There  are  points  suggested  by  these 
words  which  merit  the  attention  of 
every  one  in  England.  The  practice 
of  athletics  has  become  general.  A 
strong  interest  in  them,  and  an  ad¬ 
miration  for  eminent  athletes,  charac¬ 
terize  a  great  part  of  the  nation  ;  and 
these  feelings  of  interest  and  admira¬ 
tion  appear  to  be  increasing.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  one  has  any  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  easy  to  prove  it.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  said  that  every  kind 
of  athletics  has  its  special  paper,  and 
in  all  newspapers  considerable  space  is 
given  to  them.  Both  boys  and  men, 
when  they  have  opened  any  paper,  very 
soon  turn  to  see  what  is  said  about 
them.  People  go  in  thousands  to  see 
matches  of  cricket,  boating,  and  foot¬ 
ball,  and  running  and  bicycle  races  ; 
matters  connected  with  these  matches 
keep  the  telegraph  busy,  and  furnish 
the  large  headings  for  posters  ;  they 
induce  men  of  the  highest  position  and 
gravest  character  to  write  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  to  discuss  such  matters 
from  a  purely  athletical  point  of  view, 
leaving  out  of  sight  all  moral  questions 
which  may  happen  to  be  involved. 
Portraits  of  athletes  are  everywhere, 
and  their  histories  and  condition  are 
generally  known.  I  was  present  when 
a  certain  distinguished  man  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  great  English  bishop.  “  He 

is  the  father  of  P.  T.  S - ,”  said  his 

introducer,  naming  a  youth  well  known 
for  his  powers  of  cutting. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  state  of 
things  has  many  advantages.  It  seems 
as  though  England  in  consequence  of 
it  had  been  delivered  from  intolerable 
mischief,  and  had  received,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  mischief,  unmixed 
good.  It  is  a  fine  and  pleasant  thing 
for  a  tired  man  to  be  able  to  turn  his 
mind  away  from  his  business,  and  from 
unwelcome  thoughts  of  his  seniority, 
and  think  of  sports  in  which  ho  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  long 
ago.  And  what  a  pretty  sight  is  a 
school  cricket  field,  or  any  other  cricket 
tield  !  There  are  few  crowds  more  in¬ 


nocently  employed  than  those  which 
watch  a  great  cricket  match.  Ten 
thousand  people,  and  perhaps  twenty 
thousand  sit  round  a  ground  in  the 
open  air,  neither  drinking,  nor  bet¬ 
ting,  nor  using  bad  language,  looking 
at  something  which  suggests  no  evil  to 
them,  watching  men  do  something 
which  they  will  do  the  better  the  more 
righteous  and  sober  are  their  lives. 
The  minds  of  those  who  watch  are  in¬ 
tent  on  the  game,  and  thus  refreshed  by 
freedom  from  their  ordinary  cares,  and 
refreshed  so  innocently  and  pleasantly 
that  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race  must  be  de¬ 
lighted.  The  benefits  received  are  not 
finished  with  the  match  ;  those  who 
are  interested  in  it  find  in  it,  and 
others  of  its  kind,  a  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  which  lasts  throughout  the 
year,  and  is  clean  and  wholesome. 
And,  again,  the  crowd  is  composed  of 
rich  and  poor,  proud  and  humble,  in¬ 
terested  for  once  in  the  same  thing,  de¬ 
siring  the  same  thing,  admiring  the 
same  thing  ;  differences  of  rank  are  for 
once  forgotten,  and  men  are  brothers, 
as  they  ought  to  be.  But  the  tale  of 
benefits  is  not  yet  complete.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  are  watching  the 
game  have  themselves  received  some 
previous  training  in  it ;  they  them¬ 
selves  are  or  have  been  cricketers. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  that 
they  themselves  have  gone  through  a 
useful  discipline  ;  that  they  have  Wn 
accustomed  to  take  recreation  inno¬ 
cently  and  healthily  ;  that  they  have 
been  in  the  way  of  acquiring  skill  and 
strength,  patience,  pluck,  and  good 
temper,  of  learning  to  show  public 
spirit  by  working  for  their  side,  of 
learning  how  to  accept  defeat  and  vic¬ 
tory,  how  to  bow  before  the  decision  of 
an  umpire,  how  to  go  through  an  or¬ 
deal,  to  stand  up  to  a  ditticulty,  to  face 
eleven  men  thirsting  for  their  wicket, 
to  endure  responsibility,  to  carry  the 
hopes  of  tens  and  of  hundreds. 

All  this  is  true,  also,  both  of  boating 
and  of  football  crowds  ;  though  possi¬ 
bly  there  is  a  little  more  betting  in 
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football  than  in  cricket ;  and  much  of  The  intense  interest  taken  in  athletics 
it  is  true,  also,  with  regard  to  the  by  boys  at  school  destroys  the  interest 
crowds  who  watch  foot-racing  and  which  they  take  in  their  lessons.  Two 
bicycle-racing  ;  though  here  there  is  boys  out  of  three  will,  if  they  are  prop- 
more  danger  of  betting,  and  the  sport  erly  taught,  and  are  not  unduly  influ- 
which  they  watch  is  somewhat  differ-  enced  by  other  matters,  really  like  their 
ent  in  character.  There  is  less  in  it  of  lessons,  and  will  learn  them.  This 
working  for  a  side  ;  the  triumph  is  will  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  play, 
generally  more  selfish,  and  is  often  but  play  will  come  in  its  proper  place, 
mixed  up  with  thoughts  of  a  material  and  interest  them  not  the  less  healthily, 
prize  ;  and,  besides  this,  the  strain  on  because  they  have  not  had  it  in  their 
the  bodies  of  those  who  race  is  often  thoughts  always,  to  the  exclusion  of 
too  great,  and  does  them  lasting  harm,  other  things.  The  third  boy  will  be 
But  still,  such  racing  has  many  of  the  influenced  by  the  other  two,  and  will 
merits  ascribed  above  to  cricket  and  learn  his  lessons  also  to  some  extent, 
football  and  boating,  and,  for  all  its  and  the  form  in  which  the  boys  are 
defects,  it  is  better  than  bull-baiting  will  be  in  a  good  state,  and  if  the  other 
and  cock-fighting  and  prize-fighting,  forms  are  like  it,  the  houses  and  the 
and  the  old  Roman  shows,  and  as  good,  school  will  probably  be  in  a  good  state 
perhaps,  as  anything  with  which  ordi-  also.  But  as  things  are,  the  propor¬ 
nary  human  nature  can  be  satisfied.  tion  is  often  more  than  reversed  ;  one 
A  man  must  be  very  careful  when  he  boy  perhaps  in  every  three  likes  his  les- 
says  or  does  anything  which  can  weak-  sons,  and  learns  them  ;  the  second  boy 
en  such  a  position  as  that  which  has  is  artificially  drawn  away  from  them, 
been  described  ;  because  in  every  criti-  and  the  third  boy  has  it  all  his  own 
cism  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  way  in  the  form,  with  his  master  some¬ 
what  is  the  best  thing,  but  what  is  the  times  sympathizing  with  him,  and  mak- 
best  attainable,  and  also  what  that  is  ing  a  favorite  of  him,  and  sometimes 
which  will  come  in  the  place  of  the  wringing  his  hands  in  trouble  at  the 
thing  criticised,  if  that  thing  disap-  mischief  which,  owing  to  many  circum- 
pears.  stances,  ho  is  unable  to  prevent.  Now 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  likely  to  imagine  the  position  of  these  boys,  and 
be  one  set  of  men  before  all  others  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong.  It 
aware  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  is  unsatisfactory,  and  fraught  with 
mischief  in  the  worship  of  athletics,  many  dangers.  Boys  are,  of  course, 
namely,  schoolmasters  and  teachers,  without  any  stores  of  knowledge  or  ex- 
All  of  these,  however,  excepting  the  perience  ;  their  minds  are  more  or  less 
teachers  of  those  whom  circumstances  blank,  their  wills  are  weak,  and  they 
forbid  to  join  much  in  games,  know  are  all  possessed  of  strong  animal  pas- 
very  well  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  sions.  At  school,  if  they  are  to  be  use- 
mischief,  and  they  know  more  than  ful  and  safe  in  the  world,  they  ought 
this  ;  they  know  that  much  mischief  to  acquire  considerable  knowledge  of 
has  been  done  already,  and  is  now  facts,  to  develop  the  power  of  appre- 
being  done,  not  among  the  crowds  sit-  dating  goodness  and  beauty  and  truth, 
ting  round  a  match  and  watching  it,  and  of  understanding  the  forces  that 
but  among  boys,  who  are  entrusted  by  govern  men  and  the  physical  world, 
nature  to  the  keeping  of  the  wise  and  The  great  thoughts  and  powers  thus 
the  experienced,  of  parents  and  school-  placed  within  their  reach  will  enable 
masters,  that  they  may  put  them  in  the  them  to  take  their  proper  places  in  the 
way  of  learning  what  they  ought  to  world,  and  to  behave  themselves  there 
learn,  and  developing  their  judgment  in  a  proper  manner.  But  excellence  in 
and  intelligence  in  a  sound  and  proper  cricket  and  football  alone  ;  a  belief 
manner.  that  this  is  of  all  things  most  to  be  de- 

The  nature  of  this  harm  may  be  all  sired,  and  a  willingness  to  submit  their 
summed  up  in  one  sentence,  though  judgment  to  those  that  have  it,  will 
the  full  force  of  the  sentence  is  not  not  do  this  for  them.  Cricket  and 
perhaps  apparent  at  once  to  every  one.  football  in  their  proper  place  will  help 
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them,  but  generally  only  indirectly  ; 
and  if  they  depend  on  it  altogether 
their  minds  will  remain  empty  of  the 
best  that  might  fill  them,  their  powers 
of  appreciation  will  remain  undevel- 
ojied  ;  and  if  they  are  themselves  suc¬ 
cessful  athletes,  a  feeling  of  vanity  will 
])ossibly  enter  into  them,  which  their 
unbalanced  natures  will  be  unable  to 
expel.  They  have  a  false  standard  of 
life  ;  they  have  not  the  right  weapons 
wherewith  either  to  help  others  or  to 
subdue  their  own  lower  natures  ;  and 
thus  there  comes  trouble  at  school — 
trouble  which  will  be  multiplied  per¬ 
haps  tenfold  in  their  after  life. 

At  school,  however,  lessons  are  al¬ 
ways  set,  and  time  is  appointed  for 
boys  to  learn  them  ;  punishments  also 
are,  under  most  circumstances,  inflict¬ 
ed  for  idleness.  Marks  are  given,  re¬ 
ports  are  made  and  sent  to  boys’  homes, 
perhaps  six  limes  in  a  year  ;  and  boys 
are  thus,  both  at  home  and  at  school, 
continually  brought  to  book.  When 
bojs  go  to  the  University  at  an  age 
when  they  have  not  really  passed  the 
])eriod  of  boyhood,  this  system,  per¬ 
haps  necessarily,  disappears  ;  they  are 
left  very  much  to  themselves,  and  the 
atmosphere  into  which  they  come  is 
impregnated  with  the  worship  of  ath¬ 
letics  still  more  strongly  than  it  was  at 
scliool.  They  have  time  and  money, 
both  as  it  seems  to  them,  to  spare,  and 
the  natural  result  follows.  There  is  at 
the  University  a  strong  tendency  for 
work  to  become  an  accident,  and  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  accident,  of  University  life, 
and  for  education  to  become  rare  ;  and 
also  in  proportion  as  opportunities  for 
mischief  are  greater  at  the  University 
than  at  school,  there  is  a  strong  likeli¬ 
hood  that  more  mischief  will  be  done. 
It  is  the  case  that  a  schoolmaster  often 
looks  with  dismay  on  the  change  which 
the  University  produces  in  boys  that 
have  done  well  at  school,  and  that  he 
never,  I  think,  has  any  hope  that  boys 
who  have  been  idle  at  school  will  be 
reformed  at  the  University. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  mischief  is, 
as  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  simple 
enough.  The  whole  matter  is  one  of 
degree  simply,  and  not  of  principle. 
To  push  athletics  out  of  the  way  alto¬ 
gether  will  be  ruinous,  to  depress  their 


influence  too  much  would  be  mischiev¬ 
ous.  They  are  wholesome  and  do  boys 
much  actual  good,  and  preserve  them 
from  much  actual  evil.  The  trouble 
with  regard  to  them  comes  altogether 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  pushed  too 
forward.  If  all  schoolmasters  resolute¬ 
ly  repressed  them  within  proper  limits, 
if  they  allowed  only  a  proper  number 
of  matches,  and  excused  no  school  for 
them,  or  if  any,  only  a  little  ;  if  they 
forced  themselves  to  dismiss  from  their 
minds  any  idea  of  advertising  their 
schools  by  athletics,  and  instead  of  this 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  keep 
the  doings  of  boys  private — as  it  is  best 
for  the  doings  of  boys  to  be — if  they 
did  their  best  that  lessons  should  be 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
boys,  and  then  insisted  that  lessons 
should  be  learned  and  said  properly, 
then  everything  would  be  well  at 
school  ;  boys  would  be  happier  and 
men  better. 

With  regard  to  the  universities,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  what  should  be  done. 
But  I  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  know  best  that 
an  improvement  is  needed  with  regard 
to  tlie  point  of  which  I  have  written. 

And,  further,  besides  everything  that 
the  authorities  either  at  schools  or  the 
universities  can  do,  something  is  need¬ 
ed  from  those  who  have,  after  all,  most 
responsibility  with  regard  to  education, 
and  by  whom  at  last  any  defects  in 
education  are  felt  most  grievously, 
namely,  parents.  It  would  be  a  very 
useful  thing  for  parents  to  consider  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  the  proper  position  of 
athletics  in  education  and  do  their  ut¬ 
most  to  make  their  children  take  a  cor¬ 
rect  view  of  them.  I  was  lately  dining 
in  the  company  of  a  gentleman — a  par¬ 
ent — who  after  dinner  said  to  me,  with 
some  feeling  in  his  tone,  that  he  had 
that  day  taken  his  son  for  the  first 

time  to - ,  naming  a  great  school, 

and  that  he  had  taken  the  opportunity 
given  him  by  the  parting  to  give  his 
boy  the  best  advice  in  his  power.  I 
said  that  the  occasion  was  well  chosen, 
for  that  when  a  hoy  was  going  into  a 
strange  and  somewhat  perilous  life  he 
needed  guidance  ;  and  moreover  that 
then  his  heart  was  soft  and  open,  and 
thus  he  would  receive  and  remember 
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what  was  said.  The  father  agreed 
with  me,  and  said  that  the  advice 
which  he  had  given  his  boy  was  to  take 
up  bowling  rather  than  batting  as  like¬ 


ly  really  to  be  of  more  service  to  him. 
Quid  dicain,  hac  senectute  9 — National 
Revieio. 


ON  OLD  AGE. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Writers  have  expatiated  upon  this 
subject  from  very  early  times,  though 
not  unhappily  from  the  earliest  (if 
Methuselah  could  have  been  induced 
to  send  the  Nineteenth  Century  b.c.  a 
signed  article,  it  would  have  been  real¬ 
ly  worth  reading),  and  it  is  not  likely, 
since  so  many  people  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  growing  old,  that  anything 
very  original  can  be  said  about  it.  If 
“  to  li\e  is  to  learn,”  however,  there 
may  still  be  something  novel,  since  the 
life  of  one  generation  is  not  the  same 
with  that  of  another,  and  there  are 
peculiar  circumstances  which  atlect  par¬ 
ticular  classes. 

To  the  majority  of  us  old  age  is 
merely  the  gradual  attenuation  of  life  ; 
a  thing  “  like  copper  wire,  which  grows 
the  narrower  by  going  further  the 
same  dish,  save  that  it  has  become 
insipid  ;  an  echo  of  existence,  which 
in  prolongation  sounds  fainter  and 
fainter.  Unless  disease  accompanies 
it,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  it,  in 
a  very  marked  manner,  from  the  rest 
of  adult  experience.  Of  course  there 
is  the  physical  change,  but  this  does 
not  set  in  to  any  serious  extent  till  very 
late.  The  years  are  not  yet  come  of 
which  we  are  compelled  to  say  “  We 
have  no  pleasure  in  them,”  and  when 
“  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain.” 
The  almond  tree  may  flourish  and  the 
daughters  of  music  may  be  brought  low 
(so  far,  at  all  events,  that  their  high 
notes  are  thrown  away  upon  us),  but 
we  have  still  what  are  cheerfully  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  all  our  faculties.”  We 
transact  our  business,  often,  indeed, 
sticking  to  it  closer  than  ever.  We  say 
“  What?”  a  good  deal  oftener  than  we 
did,  and  some  of  us  “  No.”  (If  there 
is  to  be  but  one  word  left  to  us,  that 
seems  to  paterfamilias  to  be  the  best.) 
We  like  it  to  be  thoroughly  understood 


that  we  are  not  going  to  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  our  garments  before  going  to 
bed.  We  even  still  take  our  pleasures, 
though  more  sadly ;  they  may  have 
lost  their  zest,  but  something  remains  ; 
there  is  the  feast,  though  it  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  day’s  feast ;  the  joints  have  al¬ 
ready  become  hashes,  but  the  day  of 
cold  mutton  is  still  afar  off. 

Moralists  and  philosophers  have  done 
their  best,  when  they  have  themselves 
reached  that  time  of  life,  to  eulogize 
“old  age;”  but  they  do  not  deceive 
even  the  young.  (“  These  old  gentle¬ 
men,”  says  Youth  with  its  callow  cyni¬ 
cism,  “are  Foxes  who  have  lost  tlieir 
tails.”)  They  have  done  the  same 
thing  with  poverty,  and  with  the  same 
ill-success.  It  has  had  no  exhilarating 
effect  upon  poor  people.  The  reasons 
why  old  men  have  written  in  praise  of 
old  age  are  not  far  to  seek  :  they  say 
with  Johnson,  “  Do  not  let  us  discour¬ 
age  one  another.”  They  are  in  for  it, 
and  they  make  the  best  of  it ;  it  is  not 
well  to  cry  stinking  fish.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  among  well- 
principled  persons  to  make  light  of  the 
ills  of  humanity  ;  they  fancy  they  are 
paying  a  compliment  to  Providence, 
and  perhaps  even  conciliating  it. 
There  are  many  old  men  who  say,  and 
quite  truthfully,  that  they  would  not 
be  young  again  if  they  could  ;  but  what 
they  mean  is  not,  of  course,  that  they 
would  not  exchange  weakness  for 
strength,  and  disillusion  for  hope,  but 
that  they  have  no  desire  to  live  their 
life  over  again.  The  clinging  to  exist¬ 
ence  that  we  so  often  see  in  even  very 
old  men  does  not  arise  from  love  of  it. 
Pope,  sitting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller’s 
deathbed,  and  finding  him  much  dis¬ 
pirited,  told  him  he  had  been  a  good 
man,  and  would  doubtless  go  to  hea¬ 
ven.  “  Ah,  my  good  friend,”  was  the 
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deplorable  but  pathetic  reply,  “  I  wish 
God  would  let  me  stay  at  "Whitton.” 
It  was  not,  however,  the  attractions  of 
Whitton  that  he  had  in  his  mind. 

When  old  men  ape  young  ones  they 
afford  a  sad,  and  in  fact  rather  a  grew- 
some,  spectacle,  like  that  of  a  death’s- 
head  moth  fluttering  among  butter¬ 
flies  ;  but  it  does  not  often  happen. 
Their  etforts  to  rival  them  in  ordinary 
transactions  are  plucky  endeavors  to 
go  on  with  the  battle  of  life  ;  not  to 
throw  up  the  sponge  before  they  are 
compelled.  Tlieir  ardor  for  work  is 
sometimes  excessive  ;  indeed,  in  some 
cases  they  are  seized  with  a  desire  for 
gain,  which  under  the  circumstances 
looks  very  like  madness  ;  but  they  are 
privately  conscious  of  a  sad  falling-off 
in  promptitude  :  their  judgment  may 
be  as  good  as  ever,  but  their  intellectual 
motions  are  tardy.  Those  with  whom 
tliey  were  wont  to  consult  are  often  no 
longer  with  them  ;  they  have  become 
isolated.  “  Remote,  unfriended,  mel¬ 
ancholy,  slow,”  is  a  line  very  appropri¬ 
ate  to  their  condition.  It  seems  curi¬ 
ous  that  Shakespeare  should  have 
mentioned  “  troops  of  friends,”  as  ac¬ 
companiments  of  old  age.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  only  true  as  regards  those  who 
have  the  gift  of  exciting  personal  at¬ 
tachment  :  the  longer  they  live  the 
larger  is  the  number  of  those  attracted 
to  tliem  ;  but  with  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind,  friendships  are  made  in 
youth,  but  afterward  by  no  means 
easily,  and  therefore  when  men  come 
to  be  old  they  have  only  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  a  small  and  dwindling 
”  troop,”  whom  they  can  call  their 
friends. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  old  age  is 
its  sense  of  proportion,  which  enables 
us  to  estimate  misfortunes,  or  what 
seem  to  be  such,  at  their  true  value. 
We  have  lived  to  recognize  some  of 
them  as  blessings  in  disguise  ;  and  at 
all  events  they  do  not  take  such  exag¬ 
gerated  forms  in  that  quiet  atmosphere 
as  they  Avere  wont  to  do  in  the  change¬ 
ful  cloudland  of  youth.  We  also  know 
by  experience  how  soon  most  of  them 
”  blow  over.”  There  is,  however,  one 
exception — that  of  death.  When  an 
old  man  is  robbed,  for  example,  of  the 
bride  of  his  youth,  the  being  who  has 
cheered  his  path  from  manhood,  and 
New  Series, — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  6. 


in  whom  alone  he  has  always  found 
sympathy,  the  blow  is  fatal,  not  of 
necessity  (alas  !)  to  his  life,  but' to  all 
that  made  it,  as  it  seems  to  him,  worth 
living.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  such  a 
loss  is  rendered  less  severe  to  old  men 
because  they  will  soon  be  united  to  the 
object  of  their  affections  : 

Gone  tor  a  minute,  my  son,  from  this  room 
into  the  next  ; 

I  too  shall  go  in  a  minute.  What  time  have 
I  to  be  vexl  ? 

But  to  most  of  us  this  is  but  cold  com¬ 
fort  ;  it  may  happen,  but  it  also  may 
not ;  there  is  no  direct  assurance  of  it, 
even  for  the  most  pious  ;  and  at  the 
best,  how  weak  is  belief  compared  with 
certainty,  the  meeting  we  hope  for  be¬ 
side  the  loss  we  know  !  Tennyson,  it 
is  true,  affirms  that  death  does  net 
harrow  the  feelings  of  the  old  as  of  the 
young.  “  The  Grandmother”  tells  us 
that  the  time  when  she  could  have  wept 
with  the  best  has  long  gone  by  ;  but 
this  poor  lady  was  exceptionally  old, 
and  the  loss  she  could  not  weep  for 
was  not  that  of  a  life  companion. 

The  man  we  are  all  best  acquainted 
with — Dr.  Johnson — enjoyed  himself 
in  old  age  to  the  full.  But  he  had  had 
no  enjoyment  previously.  Prosperity 
had  been  unknown  to  him  till  middle 
age  had  passed  away.  His  society  was 
more  sought,  his  conversation  (or  what 
did  duty  for  it)  more  prized,  his  wit 
and  wisdom  more  welcomed  after  his 
grand  climacteric  than  before  it.  This 
no  doubt  caused  him  to  take  too  rose- 
colored  a  view  of  old  age.  When  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  observed  that  an 
old  man  must  lose  faster  than  he  gets, 
Johnson  replied,  “I  think  not,  if  he 
exerts  himself.”  Whereupon  his  Lord- 
ship  was  discreetly  silent.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  says  again,  “  There  is  nothing  of 
the  old  man  in  my  conversation,” 
which  was  true  enough  as  regards  its 
intelligence,  but  not  the  nature  of  it, 
which  was  essentially  mature  and  con¬ 
summate.  In  his  heart  he  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  is  amiss  in  our  late 
autumn,  and  how  the  disease  of  ‘‘  anno 
domini”  had  begun  to  tell  upon  him. 
When  Boswell,  as  usual,  assenting  too 
readily  to  his  patron’s  views,  expressed 
a  wish  to  experience  old  age,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  was  much  irritated,  and  thundered 
49 
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out :  “  Whai,  would  you  have  decrepi¬ 
tude.^’’ 

The  difference  between  youth  and 
age  as  regards  the  conduct  toward  us 
of  the  other  sex  has  been  plaintively 
expressed  :  “  When  I  was  young  my 
civilities  were  taken  as  protestations  of 
love  ;  but  now  my  protestations  of  love 
are  taken  as  civilities.” 

As  a  rule  the  poets,  though  they 
have  a  bad  reputation  for  it,  do  not, 
when  their  hair  is  gray,  philander  even 
in  verse,  and  have  no  illusions  as  to 
the  undesirability  of  growing  old, 
under  however  favorable  circumstances. 

What  are  myrtle  and  wreaths  to  the  brow  that 
is  wrinkled  ? 

’Tis  like  a  dead  flower  with  Maydew  besprin¬ 
kled. 

Tire  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  however  so  plenty. 

Rogers,  who  was  often  compliment¬ 
ed  on  being  a  tine  old  man,  used  acidly 
to  reply,  There  is  no  such  thing,  sir, 
as  a  fine  old  man.” 

A  less  known  but  not  less  admirable 
writer  has,  however,  given  us  a  de¬ 
scription  of  one  who  may  well  be  called 
so  : 

If  he  wears  his  own  hair,  it  is  white,  in  spite 
of  his  favorite  grandson,  who  used  to  get  on 
the  chair  behind  him,  and  pull  the  silver  hairs 
out,  ten  years  ago.  If  he  is  bald  at  top,  the 
hairdresser,  hovering  and  breathing  about  him 
like  a  second  youth,  takes  care  to  give  the 
bald  place  as  much  powder  as  the  covered  ;  in 
order  that  he  may  convey  to  the  sensorium 
within  a  pleasing  indistinctness  of  idea  le- 
speeting  the  exact  limits  of  skin  and  hair.  He 
is  very  clean  and  neat  ;  and,  in  warm  weather, 
is  proud  of  opening  his  waistcoat  half  way 
down,  and  letting  so  much  of  his  frill  be  seen, 
in  order  to  show  his  hardiness  as  well  as  taste. 
*  *  •»  *  * 

In  his  pockets  are  two  handkerchiefs  (one 
for  the  neck  ut  uight-tiine),  his  spectacles,  and 
hii  pocket-book.  The  pocket-lrook,  among 
other  things,  contains  a  receipt  for  a  cough, 
and  some  verses  cut  out  of  an  odd  sheet  of  an 
old  magazine,  on  the  lovely  Duchess  of  A., 
beginning  : 

“  When  beauteous  Mira  walks  the  plain.” 

'  Ranelagh  was  a  noble  place  !  Such  taste, 
such  elegance,  such  beauty  !  There  was  the 
Duchess  of  A.,  the  finest  woman  in  England, 
Sir  ;  and  .Mrs.  L.,  a  mighty  fine  creature  ;  and 
Lady  Susan  what’s  her  name,  that  had  that 
uufurtuualc  affair  with  Sir  Charles.  Sir,  they 
came  swimming  by  you  like  the  swans. 

*  *  *  »  * 

He  calls  favorite  young  ladies  by  their 
Christian  names,  how’ever  slightly  acquainted 


with  them  ;  and  has  a  privilege  of  saluting 
all  brides,  mothers,  and  indeed  ever}'  species 
of  lady,  on  the  least  holiday  occasion.  If  the 
husband,  for  instance,  has  met  with  a  piece  of 
luck,  he  instantly  moves  forward,  ami  grave¬ 
ly  kisses  the  vvife  on  the  cheek.  The  wife 
then  says,  ‘‘My  niece,  sir,  from  the  coun¬ 
try  and  he  kisses  the  niece.  The  niece 
seeing  her  cousin  biting  her  lips  at  the  joke, 
says,  ‘‘  My  cousin  Harriet,  sir,”  and  he  kisses 
the  cousin. 

With  the  exception  of  a  falling-off 
in  quickness  of  the  mental  powers, 
partly  compensated  for  by  their  greater 
maturity,  and  of  some  alteration  in  the 
emotions,  old  age,  as  we  have  said,  is 
generally  but  a  prolongation  of  the 
past  :  but  there  are  not  a  few  cases 
when,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of 
years,  chronic  ill-health  or  accident 
withdraws  us  altogether  from  active 
life,  a  circumstance  which,  though  in¬ 
convenient  and  deplorable,  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  advantages,  immaterial  indeed, 
but  by  no  means  unimportant.  In  the 
first  place,  it  bestows  leisure  before  the 
period  when  the  waning  of  the  mind 
renders  it  compulsory  ;  like  a  spectator 
who  watches  a  vast  procession  from 
some  secure  and  retired  spot,  such  per¬ 
sons  have  an  unusual  opportunity  of 
looking  at  life  from  the  outside.  They 
are  in  the  world  but  no  longer  of  it, 
and  regard  it  with  dispassionate  view. 
The  most  ordinary  and  simide  pleas¬ 
ures,  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  hum¬ 
blest,  are  denied  to  them.  If  the  test 
of  humanity  is  that  of  walking  erect 
upon  the  earth,  they  have  fallen  below 
even  that  standard.  Their  feet  will 
never  brush  the  dew  upon  the  upland 
lawn,  or  linger  beside  sea  or  river  ; 
Nature,  save  so  much  of  it  as  can  be 
seen  from  a  window,  is  henceforth  hid¬ 
den  from  them  ;  it  is  sad  and  strange 
to  reflect  that,  if  ever  again  they  be¬ 
hold  its  beauties,  it  will  be  in  another 
world.  Will  there  be  woods  and 
streams,  they  wonder,  there,  and  what 
we  falsely  call  “  the  eternal”  hills  ? 
”  Wet  or  dry”  is  a  phrase  that  has  no 
more  significance  to  them  ;  they  will 
not  feel  again  the  soft-falling  summer 
rain,  nor  the  cheerful  sunshine,  nor 
see  the  wave  pass  over  the  wheat,  nor 
the  shadows  across  the  pool.  The  value 
of  these  treasures  of  sight  is  only 
known  to  him  who  has  lost  them  ;  he 
may  not  have  been  one  addicted  to  out- 
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door  pursuits,  or  specially  attracted  by 
the  country,  but  the  thought  that  they 
are  denied  to  him  is  a  very  bitter  one  ; 
one  may  be  fond  of  home,  yet  resent 
being  a  captive  to  it,  and  still  more  to 
a  single  room,  or  perhaps  even  an  arm¬ 
chair.  1^0  one  who  is  not  helpless  can 
understand  the  misery  of  helplessness ; 
it  is  a  degradation  only  to  bo  compared 
with  disgrace,  a  humiliation  unsj)eak- 
able,  and  not  to  be  mitigated  (nay, 
rather  otherwise)  by  the  tenderest  of 
ministrants.  What  is  one  of  its  worst 
features  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the 
nerves  ;  movement  has  become  the  as¬ 
sociate  of  danger,  and  is  therefore  ab¬ 
horrent,  and  the  stiller  we  are,  the 
greater  is  our  likeness  to  death. 

We  do,  indeed,  belong  less  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  than  the  dead,  and  the  familiarity 
wo  lose  with  the  one  is  transferred  to 
the  other.  That  is  one  of  the  good 
sides  (for  it  has  many  facets)  of  chronic 
invalidism  :  wo  look  on  both  worlds 
with  equanimity  ;  not,  of  course,  with 
indifference — far  from  it — but  with 
neither  expectation  nor  tremor ;  we 
have  done  with  those  emotions.  An¬ 
other  cause  of  congratulation  is  the 
absence  of  rivalry.  For  all  races, 
whether  for  fame,  or  place,  or  fortune, 
we  are  “  scratched  there  is  now  no 
reason  why  our  neighbors  should  not 
wish  us  well.  They  have,  of  course, 
be  ome  no  less  in  our  eyes — indeed,  in 
some  ways  they  loom  larger,  or  rather 
it  is  we  who  have  grown  more  insig¬ 
nificant — yet  we  regard  them  much  as 
a  human  observer  watches  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  an  anthill.  What  industry, 
what  excitement,  what  ceaseless  toil  ! 
How  strange  is  the  reflection  that  we 
oui selves  once  painfully  pulled  about 
those  sticks  and  straws,  and  went  over 
and  over  again  that  uneven  ground  ! 
We  feel,  however,  no  element  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  such  labors,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  sympathetic  solicitude.  We 
take  generally  a  pleasure  in  the  as¬ 
siduity  and  success  of  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  that  was  before  unknown  to  us  ; 
it  is  the  substitute  for  our  own  pleas¬ 
ure.  If  we  had  the  power  we  would 
be  a  little  Providence  to  them.  People 
come  to  us  confidingly  for  advice,  feel¬ 
ing  sure  that  it  will  be  disinterested, 
and  with  an  instinctive  conviction  that 
we  cannot  be  ill-disposed  toward  them  ; 


besides,  we  have  more  time  for  think¬ 
ing  than  other  folks,  and  (alas  1)  we 
are  always  at  home  to  everybody.  We 
are  not  quite  useless  even  yet.  “  They 
also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait ’ 
and  when  we  can’t  stand  we  can  still 
sit  and  serve — a  little. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  enemies — 
and  who  is  without  them  ? — no  longer 
annoy  us.  Indeed,  they  have  ceased 
reviling  ;  to  them  we  are  as  dead  men, 
“  out  of  mind,”  to  whom  the  proverb 
De  mortuis  applies.  And  our  friends 
are  twice  our  friends.  No  one  who  is 
not  “laid  by”  can  understand  the 
depths  of  human  sympathy.  Even 
our  acquaintances  become  our  friends, 
and  the  least  soft-hearted  of  visitors 
murmurs  to  himself,  “  Poor  soul  !”  or 
perhaps  (with  equal  commiseration), 
“  Poor  devil  !”  What  is  most  curious 
is  the  interest,  if  we  have  in  any  way 
become  known  to  the  public  at  large, 
complete  strangers  take  in  our  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  condition.  If  pre¬ 
scriptions  could  cure  us  we  should  be 
in  rude  health  indeed.  The  materials 
are  sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  New 
Zealand  recommending  an  old  gentle¬ 
man  suffering  from  rheumatic  gout  to 
bathe  in  whales.  In  that  island  whales, 
it  seems,  are  occasionally  thrown  up 
on  the  seashore,  wdien  rheumatic  pa¬ 
tients  hasten  to  lie  in  them  during  the 
progress  of  their  evisceration  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  commerce.  The  extreme  rar¬ 
ity  of  whales  upon  the  Thames  Em¬ 
bankment  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  writer.  Some  correspondents 
give  most  excellent  sanitary  advice,  but 
too  late  for  its  practical  application. 
An  aged  poet  who  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  limbs  was  exhorted  by  an  admirer 
to  dig,  “  even  if  it  were  but  in  his  back 
garden,”  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
morning  before  breakfast ;  all  that  was 
wanted,  he  was  assured,  for  complete 
recovery  was  “  profuse  perspiration 
followed  by  a  healthy  glow.” 

Sometimes — though,  it  must  be  add¬ 
ed,  very  rarely — these  communications 
<are  not  so  friendly  ;  the  occasion  of  a 
writer’s  retirement  and  inferred  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  world  of  letters  is  taken 
advantage  of  to  remind  him  of  his 
moral  misdemeanors. 

A  friend  of  mine,  whose  literary  effu- 
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eions  had  been  singularly  blameless, 
had  on  one  occasion  humorously  com¬ 
mented  on  a  eulogium  delivered  by  a 
foreigner  in  high  position,  on  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  among  the  upper  classes 
in  England  of  anything  approaching 
to  bad  language.  He  said  that  he  had 
stayed  in  many  great  houses,  and  min¬ 
gled  with  persons  of  all  ages,  from  none 
of  whom  had  he  heard  one  “  cursory 
expression.”  It  was  well  known,  my 
friend  had  written,  that  this  witness  to 
character  was,  unhappily,  very  deaf  ; 
nor  would  it  be  likely  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  alien  of  such  high  position 
strong  language  would  be  indulged  in 
by  anybody.  It  was  very  true  that 
English  gentlemen  did  not  express 
themselves  with  the  unnecessary  vigor 
they  used  in  the  last  century,  but  he 
feared  that  the  statement  that  “  a  big, 
big  D”  is  never  indulged  in  must  be 
substituted  for  Mr.  Gilbert’s  well- 
known  phrase  of  ”  hardly  ever.”  lie 
went  on  to  quote  the  remark  of  the 
American  humorist,  that  when  a  per¬ 
son,  however  respectable,  trod  with  his 
stockinged  foot  upon  ”  the  business 
end”  of  a  tin-tack,  he  rarely  confined 
himself  to  saying  “  Dear  me  !”  There 
was  nothing  in  what  my  friend  wrote 
upon  the  subject  but  the  most  harmless 
badinage,  far  less  the  slightest  approval 
of  bad  language,  yet,  when  in  his  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  he  had  to  resign  active 
literary  employment,  he  received  the 
following  communication  : 

Sir,  a  judgment  has  fallen  upon  you  at  last, 
as  it  is  titting  it  should  fall  upon  those  who 
use,  and  advocate  the  use  of,  blasphemous  and 
disgusting  language.  You  have  written,  that 
even  well-principled  persons  are  wont  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  it  on  very  small  provocation.  [This 
refers  to  the  tin-tack  ]  To  you  and  your  pot¬ 
house  companions  [the  society  frequented  by 
my  poor  friend  was  quite  painfully  respect¬ 
able]  “  big  D’s,”  as  you  call  them,  may  be 
common  enough,  but,  let  me  tell  you,  in 
(Christian  families  they  are  utterly  unknown. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  but  natural  that  per¬ 
sons  of  your  description  should  cultivate  the 
sort  of  language  that  will  no  doubt  be  spoken 
hereafter  in  that  place  to  which  you  are  (I 
hear)  hastening  with  rapid  strides. 

Here  followed  the  writer’s  name  and 
address,  which,  strange  to  say,  was  not 
a  lunatic  asylum. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  such  communi¬ 
cations  are  very  exceptional  ;  but  cor¬ 
respondents  who  concern  themselves 
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with  the  spiritual  condition  of  persons 
we  have  in  our  mind — old  men  who  are 
known  to  have  withdrawn  from  work, 
no  matter  what,  so  that  they  have 
made  more  or  less  mark  in  it — are 
numerous.  Of  the  man  himself,  his 
habits,  his  beliefs,  they  know  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing,  but  hearing  that  he  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  world  they  write  to 
express  their  hope  that  he  has  his 
thoughts  fixed  on  the  next  one.  These 
persons  are  by  no  means  of  one  creed, 
and  as  each  one  is  certain  of  his  own 
being  the  right  one,  their  expostula¬ 
tions  and  adjurations  put  those  who 
wish  to  please  them  in  an  embarrassing 
position. 

If  the  correspondence  concerning 
this  matter  addressed  to  peo|)le  who 
have  but  very  modest  claims  to  public 
recognition  was  to  be  published,  it 
would  be  pronounced  incredible  ;  what 
it  must  be  in  the  case  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  individuals  who  have  retired 
from  business  is  beyond  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  picture. 

The  majority  of  these  good  soul- 
Samaritans,  as  they  may  be  termed, 
are  alarmed  for  the  future  of  their  un¬ 
known  friend.  Their  view  of  it  is  not 
rose-colored  for ‘the  majority  of  their 
acquaintances,  but  for  him  it  is  fianie- 
colored.  The  fate  which  they  appar¬ 
ently  expect  for  nine-tenths  of  their 
fellow-creatures  is  similar  to  that  which 
the  late  King  of  Benin  was  wont  to  in¬ 
flict  upon  any  one  who  chanced  to  dis 
please  him,  save  that  his  victim  had 
not  to  endure  it  for  all  eternity.  Tlu  se 
apprehensions  ai’e  usually  expressed  by 
ladies,  and  evidently  kind  ones.  One 
can  fancy  their  light-blue  eyes  growing 
tender  over  drowning  flies,  but  they  re¬ 
gard  the  horrible  fate  of  which  they 
write  with  the  most  extraordinaiy 
equanimity,  not,  to  do  them  justice, 
because  it  is  only  going  to  happen  to 
other  people,  but  because  (they  say)  it 
has  been  so  decreed.  That  being  the 
case,  they  have  calmly  adopted  it, 
under  the  amazing  impression  that  it 
is  a  branch— and  the  most  important 
branch — of  Christianity  ;  they  would 
be  amazed  and  surprised  if  you  in¬ 
formed  them  that  it  belonged  to  a 
much  older  religion,  known  as  devil- 
worship.  If  the  poor  gentleman  on 
whom  they  fasten — or  let  us  say  alight. 
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for  they  wish  to  do  him  nothing  but 
good — is  so  ill-advised  as  to  question 
these  pronouncements,  he  is  lost  in¬ 
deed.  I  knew  one  who  mildly  replied 
that  he  feared  his  disposition  was  too 
hopeful — that  cheerfulness  would  break 
in  and  dispel  these  gloomy  anticipa¬ 
tions.  “  But,  my  dear  friend,”  re¬ 
plied  his  correspondent,  “  we  are  cheer¬ 
ed  ;  we  have  our  jokes,  and  enjoy  our¬ 
selves  as  much  as  anybody.”  Then  my 
friend  lost  his  temper.  “  In  that 
case,”  he  rejoined,  “you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  How  can  you 
smile — much  less  laugh — when  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  half  the  people  with  whom 
you  mingle  are  doomed  to  everlasting 
fire  ?  If  you  felt  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  it  would  make  you  seri¬ 
ous  enough,  yet  you  eat  and  drink  with 
them,  under  these  far  more  deplorable 
circumstances,  without  any  check  on 
appetite.  The  simple  explanation  of 
the  matter  is  that  you  do  not  believe 
what  you  affirm,  but  imagine  you  are 
conciliating  your  Benin  deity  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  believe  it.” 

This  correspondent’s  next  (and  last) 
communication  was  of  a  very  unfriend¬ 
ly  character.  It  reminded  one  of  the 
letter  written  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
after  his  quarrel  with  Walter  Scott, 
beginning  “  D - d  Sir.” 

To  one  who  has  the  experience  of  a 
lifetime  to  look  back  upon,  in  which 
he  cannot  but  have  observed  how  much 
less  important  is  belief  in  this  and  that 
particular  dogma  than  behavior,  these 
denunciations  seem  strange  indeed, 
and  what  is  very  remarkable  about 
them  is  that  the  vehemence  of  these 
good  people  generally  varies  inversely 
with  the  size  of  their  sect.  The  fewer 
that  are  the  professors  of  a  creed,  the 
more  positively  certain  they  are  of  hav¬ 
ing  solved  the  secrets  of  the  future  ; 
however  well  instructed  they  may  be  in 
Doctrine,  it  is  obviously  not  “  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Chances.” 

There  seems  nothing  more  desirable 
to  persons  in  the  vale  of  years  than 
that  pure  unquestioning  faith  which  is 
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occasionally  found  in  men,  and  often 
in  women  ;  but 

Who  would  rush  at  a  benighted  man. 

And  give  him  two  black  eyes  for  being  blind  ? 

It  is  surely  no  sin  that,  with  all  the 
will  in  the  world  to  believe  certain 
statements,  we  find  great  difficulty  in 
accepting  them  ;  when  withdrawn 
from  “the  dust  of  creeds,”  it  seems 
amazing  to  us  that  belief  should  be 
considered  a  voluntary  act,  within  the 
power  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  pos¬ 
sess  it.  Does  not  He  to  Whom  the 
sick  boy’s  father  cried,  “  Lord,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  help  thou  my  unbelief,”  under¬ 
stand  how  we  need  help  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  ?  To  some,  indeed,  belief  may  be 
easy  ;  but  why  should  they  plume 
themselves  on  this  fact ;  to  suppose 
that  there  is  merit  in  it  is  in  their  case 
to  set  a  premium  on  mere  ci*edulity. 
Let  them  leave  these  retired  veterans 
who  entertain  the  “  larger  hope”  alone, 
and  not  seek  to  flatter  the  God  of  mercy 
by  attributing  to  Him  atrocities,  and 
saying,  “  Nevertheless,  since  it  is  Thy 
will,  they  are  justifiable,”  as  though  he 
were  an  Eastern  despot. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  often 
those  who  have  made  ever  so  small  a 
mark  in  the  world  from  which  circum¬ 
stances  have  withdrawn  them  are  the 
objects  of  this  unsought  solicitude. 
As  to  persons  of  a  wider  fame,  I  have 
known  few  indeed  who  have  not  suf¬ 
fered  from  it.  It  has  become,  in  fact, 
in  their  case  one  of  the  consequences 
of  old  age,  and  therefore  in  this  brief 
review  of  it  deserves  mention. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  not  distaste¬ 
ful  to  everybody.  I  have  even  been 
acquainted  with  some  who  welcomed 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  sympathetic  inter¬ 
est  they  have  excited  in  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  but  the  majority  dislike  it  ; 
to  some  of  them  it  renders  their  very 
fame  a  matter  of  regret — 

And  makes  It  seem  more  sweet  to  be 
The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier. 

The  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire. 

And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree. 

— Nineteenth  Century. 
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THE  ENEMIES  OF  BOOKS.* 

BY  JAMES  MACAULAY,  M.  I). 


The  foes  of  books  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Blades  are  fire,  water,  gas,  and 
heat ;  dust  and  damp  ;  bookworms  and 
other  devourers  of  paper  ;  rats,  mice, 
and  vermin  of  all  sorts  ;  bookbinders 
and  collectors.  Many  other  destroyers 
of  books  might  have  been  added,  ser¬ 
vants,  children,  and  a  host  of  enemies 
w’ho,  either  from  ignorance,  careless¬ 
ness,  or  malice,  wage  war  constantly 
on  literary  treasures,  printed  or  in 
mannscript.  A  few  examples  of  the 
latter  classes  of  the  enemies  of  books  it 
may  be  amusing  to  give,  omitting  de¬ 
tailed  reference  to  the  more  obvious 
and  historical  instances,  such  as  the 
destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Library 
in  ancient  times,  or  in  modern  years 
by  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 

That  much  of  the  destruction  due  to 
burning  of  books,  whether  on  purpose 
or  by  accident,  may  be  well  styled 
“  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish”  will 
be  readily  admitted.  Of  this  sort  was 
the  bonfire  recorded  by  St.  Luke  at 
Ephesus  after  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul.  We  are  told  that  “  they  who 
used  curious  arts  brought  their  books 
together  and  burned  them  before  all 
men  ;  and  they  counted  the  price  of 
them,  and  found  it  50,000  pieces  of  sil¬ 
ver.”  These  were  probably  Roman 
denarii,  then  commonly  used  in  Ephe¬ 
sus.  The  value  of  50,000  denarii,  each 
worth  about  ninepence,  gives  £1875. 
Taking  the  value  at  ten  times  less  than 
its  purchasing  power  now,  we  get 
£18,750  as  the  cost  of  the  books  of 
magic  and  witchcraft,  and  all  kinds  of 
idolatrous  and  pagan  worship,  got  well 
lid  of  at  Ephesus.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  good  books  among  them, 
throwing  light  upon  sun-worship,  and 
points  of  folk  lore,  but  the  vast  mass 


*  A  new  edition  of  “  The  Enemies  of 
Books,”  by  William  Blades,  of  Caxton  celeb¬ 
rity,  has  lately  been  issued  by  Elliot  Stock, 
with  a  ))reface  by  Dr.  Richard  Garnett,  U.B  , 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  charming  illustra¬ 
tions  by  W.  Gunnis  and  H.  K.  Butler.  It  is 
a  volume  that  will  delight  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  as  well  as  readeis  aud  collectors  of 
books. 


of  the  matter  burned  was  worthU  ss  rub¬ 
bish.  The  number  of  useless  and  fool¬ 
ish  books  in  our  own  day,  occupying 
miles  and  miles  of  shelf  space  in  the 
British  Museum  and  other  public  libra¬ 
ries,  might  very  profitably  be  destroyed 
after  the  manner  of  the  books  of  citii- 
ous  arts  burned  at  Ephesus. 

It  is  not  so  with  some  other  fires 
famed  in  history  as  destroyers  of  books. 
IIow  we  should  like  to  have  saved 
many  of  the  precious  volumes  lost  at 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  IGGC  ;  or 
during  the  Gordon  Riots,  when  Lord 
Mansfield’s  library  was  burned  ;  or  at 
Birmingham,  when  Dr.  Priesl  ley’s 
books  were  destroyed  by  an  equally 
ignorant  and  bigoted  rabble.  Mr. 
Blades  has  made  lament  over  sundry 
disastrous  fires  of  modern  times,  sucli 
as  the  loss  of  the  curious  old  library 
long  preserved  in  the  Dutch  chuich, 
Austin  Friars,  burned  in  18G3  ;  and 
the  fire  at  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson’s 
salesrooms,  when  Mr.  Offor’s  collection 
came  to  grief  ;  and  the  destruction  of 
the  magnificent  library  of  Strasburg 
University  during  the  bombardment  of 
the  city  by  the  Germans  in  1870.  All 
these  we  must  pass  over,  and  say  a  few 
words  about  the  other  of  the  two  great¬ 
est  natural  enemies  to  books— water. 

Naturally  our  thoughts  turn  first  to 
the  great  deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah. 
There  were  then  many  nations  and 
cities  in  the  world,  and  the  Flood  must 
have  destroyed  much  of  what  was  re¬ 
corded  on  papyrus  or  other  perishing 
material.  But  the  books  of  those  early 
periods  were  chiefiy  formed  of  solid 
stone,  and  of  these  enduring  substances 
we  are  now  recovering  many  impeiish- 
able  records  and  historical  tablets. 
Neither  need  we  go  back  so  far  as  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  Moham¬ 
med  II.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when, 
after  the  city  had  been  sacked  by  his 
soldiers,  the  books  in  all  the  churches, 
as  well  as  the  imposing  library  found¬ 
ed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  ages 
before,  and  containing  more  than 
120,000  Christian  manuscripts,  were 
ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
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A  few  instances  of  lesser  importance 
may  be  mentioned.  In  1775  the  fa¬ 
mous  Maffei  Finelli  died,  whose  library 
was  famous  throughout  the  world.  It 
had  been  collected  by  the  Finelli  fam¬ 
ily,  and  comprised  a  wonderful  store  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  works,  with 
numerous  manuscripts,  dating  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  whole  library  was  sold  to  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  bookseller,  Pall  Mall,  who  placed 
the  treasure  in  three  ships,  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  Venice  to  London.  One 
of  the  vessels  was  captured  by  corsairs, 
who  were  disgusted  at  finding  no 
“  treasure”  on  board  according  to  their 
notions,  and  threw  all  the  books  into 
the  sea.  The  two  other  ships  carried 
their  freight  safely,  and  the  books  and 
manuscripts  were  sold  at  Conduit 
Street  in  1789-1790  for  more  than 
£9000. 

A  hundred  years  before,  in  1700,  as 
D’lsracli  lias  recorded,  a  collector, 
Herr  lludde,  of  Magdeburg,  who  had 
lived  in  China  for  thirty  years,  passing 
as  a  Chinaman  disguised  as  a  man¬ 
darin,  had  obtained  a  vast  number  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  the  shiji  con¬ 
taining  which  foundered  and  was  lost 
in  a  storm  on  the  ocean.  If  to  the 
actual  losses  we  add  all  the  damage 
done  by  water,  in  the  form  of  damp 
and  vapor,  throughout  the  libraries 
of  cathedrals,  colleges,  and  houses 
throughout  Europe  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  we  can  have  some  idea  of  the 
havoc  wrought  by  water  as  an  enemy 
of  books. 

In  1775  the  Rccollet  Monks  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  with  the  purpose  of  making  re¬ 
forms  in  their  establishment,  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  about  1500  old  volumes, 
some  of  them  manuscripts,  which  they 
thought  to  be  rubbish  of  no  value. 
They  gave  the  whole  lot  to  the  garden¬ 
er  as  a  recognition  of  long  and  careful 
service.  The  gardener,  wiser  than  the 
worthy  fathers,  asked  a  citizen  of  learn¬ 
ing,  M.  Vanderberg,  to  look  at  them. 
He  offered  to  pay  for  them  by  weight, 
sixpence  a  pound.  Mr.  Stark,  a  Lon¬ 
don  bookseller,  shortly  after  being  at 
Antwerp,  was  shown  the  books.  Tell¬ 
ing  M.  Vanderberg  that  he  often 
bought  old  books  for  sale,  he  offered 
for  these  14,000  francs.  The  offer  was 
at  once  accepted,  and  so  surprised  and 


chagrined  were  the  monks  when  they 
heard  of  it,  that  they  humbly  request¬ 
ed  M.  Vanderberg  to  return  to  them  a 
small  portion  of  his  large  gains.  He 
generously  gave  them  1200  francs, 
though  there  was  no  legal  claim,  and 
so  far  relieved  the  poor  fathers  from 
vexation  at  their  own  ignorance. 

One  of  my  own  early  recollections  I 
give  in  illustration  of  the  carelessness 
with  which  old  books  are  often  treated. 
It  was  in  boyhood’s  days,  when  I  knew 
nothing  of  literature  as  a  calling,  or  of 
books  (other  than  school-books)  as  be¬ 
longing  to  trade  and  commerce.  In  a 
carriage  drive  from  Matlock  or  Bux¬ 
ton,  I  forget  which,  we  went  to  see  an 
ancient  manor-house,  then  occupied  as 
a  farm,  the  tenant  of  which  allowed  us 
the  run  of  the  place,  noted  for  curious 
carvings  and  other  antiquities.  An 
old  oak  chest,  under  the  open  sky,  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  farm,  was  half 
full  of  antique  books  and  manuscripts. 
The  gardener  or  laundresses  or  other 
domestics  had  free  use  of  these  old 
books  for  lighting  fires  or  any  other 
purpose.  Often  have  I  thought  in 
after  times  how  I  should  like  to  have 
examined  some  of  these  possibly  price¬ 
less  relics  of  other  times,  once  possessed 
by  the  wealthy  family  who  in  moving 
to  their  splendid  modern  mansion  left 
the  old  oak  chest  and  its  contents  to 
the  wilful  destruction  of  the  tenants  of 
the  deserted  manor-house.  This  hap¬ 
pened  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
ago,  but  similar  incidents  may  occur 
even  in  our  days,  when  so  many  sharp 
eyes  and  keen  wits  are  ever  on  the 
search  for  salable  relics  of  antiquity. 

Here  is  one  case  of  so  recent  a  date 
as  the  year  1802,  and  it  is  narrated  by 
the  clergyman  who  himself  took  part 
in  the  strange  scene.  Late  one  even¬ 
ing  he  saw  an  announcement  of  a  sale 
of  furniture,  farm  implements,  and 
books,  to  take  place  next  morning  at  a 
country  rectory  in  Derbyshire,  about 
four  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  sta¬ 
tion.  Knowing  that  the  deceased  rec¬ 
tor  was  a  scholarly  man,  and  fond  of 
old  books,  the  resolution  to  take  a 
day’s  holiday  was  soon  made,  and  at 
8  o’clock  next  morning  he  was  in  the 
train  for  the  station  n.arest  the  rec¬ 
tory. 

“  I  arrived  about  noon,  and  found  assem- 
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bled  some  thirty  or  forty  ot  the  neighboring 
farmers,  their  wives,  men-servants  and  maid¬ 
servants,  all  seemingly  bent  on  a  day’s  idling 
rather  than  business.  The  sale  was  advertised 
t)  commence  at  noon,  but  it  was  an  hour  later 
before  the  auctioneer  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  the  first  operation  in  which  he  took  part, 
and  in  which  he  invited  my  assistance,  was  to 
make  a  hearty  meal  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer  in  the  rectory  kitchen.  This  over,  the 
business  of  the  day  began  by  the  setting  up 
for  sale  a  sundry  collection  of  pots,  pans,  and 
kettles,  followed  by  some  lots  of  bedding  and 
other  furniture.  The  catalogue  gave  bocks 
as  the  first  part  of  the  sale,  and  as  3  p.m.  was 
reached,  my  patience  was  gone,  and  I  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  airctionecr  that  he  was  not  sell¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  his  catalogue.  To  this 
he  replied  that  there  was  not  time  enough, 
and  that  he  w’ould  sell  the  books  to-morrow  ! 
This  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  suggested 
that  he  was  not  keeping  faith  with  the  buj’ers, 
and  had  brought  me  from  a  far  distance  on  a 
false  pretence.  This  did  not  seem  to  disturb 
his  good  humor,  or  make  him  unhappy  He 
called  ‘  Bill,’  the  acting  porter,  and  said,  ‘  Give 
the  gentleman  the  key  of  the  “  booak  room,” 
and  let  him  pick  out  any  of  the  booaks  he 
pleases  ;  bring  them  down,  and  I  will  sell  ’em 
mw.’  I  followed  ‘  Bill,’  and  soon  found  my¬ 
self  in  a  charming  library,  full  of  books,  most¬ 
ly  old  divinity,  but  with  a  large  number  of  the 
b'.‘8t  miscellaneous  literature,  English  and  for¬ 
eign.  A  very  short  look  over  the  shelves  re¬ 
vealed  some  thirty  black-letter  books,  three 
or  four  illuminated  missals,  and  some  book 
rarities  of  more  recent  date.  Bill  took  them 
downstairs,  and  I  wondered  what  would  hap- 
IKjn.” 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  took  up  the  books,  in  lots  of 
two  and  three,  and  the  selection  was 
rapidly  disposed  of,  at  prices  from  Is. 
6r/.  to  3s.  6(/. ,  the  latter  being  the 
highest  bid  of  any  competitor.  On 
reaching  home  in  the  evening,  the  lots 
were  weeded  out,  and  the  “  weeding” 
realized  four  or  five  times  more  than 
had  been  given  for  the  whole,  leaving 
the  possessor  with  some  real  treasures 
for  his  own  library.  Some  weeks  after¬ 
ward  he  heard  that  the  remainder  of 
ihe  books  were  literally  treated  as  waste 
lumber,  and  carted  off  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  town,  and  were  to  be  had,  any  one 
of  them,  for  sixpence,  from  a  cobbler 
who  had  allowed  his  shop  to  be  used  as 
a  storehouse  for  them.  The  news  of 
their  being  there  at  last  reached  the 
ears  of  an  old  bookseller  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  who  cleared  out  the  whole  lot  of 
books  at  an  even  lower  price. 

Here  is  a  case  more  modern  and 
more  wonderful  recorded  by  Mr. 
Blades.  A  friend  of  his  took  lodgings 


in  1877  in  Preston  Street,  Brighton,  a 
well-known  street,  close  to  the  great 
hotels  and  the  Western  Pier.  The 
morning  after  his  arrival  he  found  in 
a  basket  of  waste  paper  some  leaves  of 
an  old  black-letter  book.  On  inquir¬ 
ing  if  there  were  any  more  where  these 
came  from,  the  landlady  said  there 
could  be  very  few  now,  but  made  the 
servants  bring  what  fragments  could 
be  found.  The  landlady  said  that  her 
father,  who  was  fond  of  antiquities, 
had  at  one  time  a  chest  full  of  such 
books,  but  on  his  death  the  chest  was 
put  away.  Wanting  to  use  the  chest, 
and  supposing  the  old  books  to  be  only 
rubbish,  she  had  for  years  been  using 
them  as  waste,  and  she  thought  they 
were  nearly  all  used  up.  Among  the 
few  fragments  was  a  good  portion  of 
one  of  the  rarest  books  of  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  Caxton’s  successor.  The  title 
is  a  curious  woodcut,  with  the  words 
”  Gesta  Komanorum,”  and  there  are 
other  rude  but  priceless  woodcuts.  It 
was  from  this  very  work  that  Shake¬ 
speare  got  the  story  of  the  three  cas¬ 
kets  so  famous  in  “  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.”  Mr.  Blades  got  from  his 
friend  these  precious  fragments  for  his 
own  library. 

Want  of  space  must  compel  me  to 
pass  by  the  chapters  about  insect  ene¬ 
mies  of  books— ants,  beetles,  book¬ 
worms  of  all  sorts,  the  figures  and  the 
stories  of  which  are  as  interesting  to 
students  of  Kirby  and  Spence’s  en¬ 
tomology  as  to  collectors  of  Wynkyn 
de  Wordes  or  Caxtons.  Rats,  mice, 
and  other  “  small  deer”  we  must  also 
leave,  although  many  a  good  story  is 
recorded  about  their  ravages.  Do  our 
readers  recollect  that  one  about  the 
celebrated  preacher  Robert  Hall  and 
his  sermon  on  ”  The  devil  and  satanic 
influence”?  He  had  finished  tlie  ser¬ 
mon  and  left  it  on  his  table  ready  for 
being  taken  to  the  pulpit.  On  return¬ 
ing  to  his  study  after  a  short  absence 
the  sermon  could  nowhere  be  found. 
He  tells  the  story  of  its  loss  with  such 
emphasis  of  regret  that  we  almost  sym¬ 
pathize  with  his  deep  belief  that  the 
devil  had  caused  it  to  be  taken  away. 
An  imaginative  man  might  well  believe 
that  evil  spirits  had  entered  into  the 
bodies  of  rats,  who  had  carried  off  and 
hidden  the  terrible  manuscript. 
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In  what  remains  we  must  only  brief¬ 
ly  refer  to  the  many  human  enemies 
who  are  destroying  books.  The  stupid¬ 
ity  of  binders  is  notorious.  A  notable 
example  occurred  in  1877  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Caxton  exhibition  of  that 
year  at  South  Kensington.  A  certain 
lord,  who  had  succeeded  to  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  books,  promised  to  send  some 
to  that  exhibition.  Thinking  their 
outward  appearance  rather  shabby,  he 
sent  them  to  be  rebound  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  county  town.  The  country  book¬ 
binder  restored  them  in  resplendent 
manner,  but  a  friend  pointed  out  to 
the  owner  that  by  ploughing  off  dis¬ 
colored  margins,  and  other  “  tooling,” 
the  books  had  been  ruined.  The  Gax- 
tons  had  been  damaged  at  least  to  the 
amount  of  £500  ;  and  the  ridicule  that 
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would  have  followed  the  exhibition  of 
such  restoied  and  beautiful  books  must 
have  been  supreme.  The  poor  injured 
volumes  were  never  sent  to  London. 

Other  ingenious  ways  of  injuring 
books  have  been  practised.  One  col¬ 
lector  used  to  cut  out  the  title-pages  of 
old  volumes,  and  there  was  printed  in 
April,  1880,  a  catalogue,  by  a  maniac 
of  this  class,  enumerating  the  contents 
of  the  collection  of  title-pages,  obtained 
by  the  disfigurement  and  destruction 
of  valuable  old  volumes.  Many  are  the 
examples  of  similar  follies  and  atroci¬ 
ties  put  on  record  by  Mr.  Blades,  and 
well  known  to  ^Mr.  Quaritch  or  other 
dealers  in  old  books,  as  well  as  to  the 
custodians  of  our  public  libraries. — 
Leisure  Hour. 


ALMA  MATER. 
(Edinburgh  University). 

BY  R.  8.  c. 

Gray  Mother  of  three  hundred  years  ! 

No  distance  dims  your  face  ; 

A  crowd  of  memories  endears 
Your  well-remembered  place. 

The  light  of  morning  plays  around 
The  northern  city  gray  ; 

It  lingers  where  our  eyes  have  found 
A  glory  passed  away. 

Far  scattered  to  the  ends  of  earth 
Who  gathered  in  your  halls  ; 

Long  hushed  in  silence  now  the  mirth 
That  echoed  in  your  walls. 

Which  we  remember.  But  to  you 
The  world  is  never  old  ; 

There  is  no  silence,  no  adieu  ; 

Your  tale  is  never  told. 

Dear  Mother,  where  the  sunshine  falls 
And  lights  you  now  as  then. 

How  oft  the  memory  recalls 
What  ne’er  may  be  again  ! 


—  Chambers’s  Journal. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  WESTERN  SAHARA. 

BY  HAROLD  BINDLOSS. 


Among  the  portions  of  the  world 
about  which  but  little  is  yet  known  to 
Europeans,  may  be  classed  an  immense 
tract  of  x\friea,  stretching  between  the 
fever  belt  of  the  “  West  coast”  on  the 
south  and  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Fez 
on  the  north.  Beyond  the  European 
coast  settlements  of  Senegal,  Sa  Leone, 
Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast,  and  the  vast 
domains  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company, 
lies  a  region  vaguely  spoken  of  as  the 
“  Hinterland,”  or  the  Western  Sudan, 
in  which  few  white  men  have  ever 
been,  where,  according  to  the  reports 
of  negro  traders  from  the  interior,  is  a 
healthy  country  of  forest  and  rolling 
upland,  abounding  in  many  kinds  of 
natural  riches  :  valuable  gums,  choicest 
hardwood,  alluvial  gold,  and  ostriches. 
Further  north,  though  where  it  begins 
and  the  Sudan  ends  is  still  undefined, 
lies  the  Sahara,  or,  as  it  is  very  incor¬ 
rectly  described  iu  the  older  geogra¬ 
phies,  “  the  Great  Desert.”  The  wri¬ 
ter  has  heard  men,  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  matter,  discuss  this  re¬ 
gion  ;  traders  from  the  lonely  reaches 
of  the  Gambia,  French  ofticers  from 
the  Senegal  frontier,  and  ollicials  of 
th‘  Royal  Niger  who  have  spent  some 
time  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Kwara 
river,  to  all  of  which  points  occasional 
caravans  of  Aiabs,  Berbers,  and  negroes 
with  Arab  blood  in  them,  gather  from 
time  to  time,  bringing  merchandise 
from  the  far  interior.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  while  there 
are  tracts  of  waterless  desert,  notably 
as  the  south  of  Morocco  is  approached, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Sahara  is 
not  a  waste  of  hot  sand,  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  fertile  land,  in  which  are  im¬ 
mense  fiocks  of  sheep,  much  grain,  es¬ 
pecially  barley,  and  strong  walled  cities. 
The  ways  of  Africa  and  the  East  are 
not  the  ways  of  the  Western  world,  and 
in  the  matter  of  the  transit  of  goods 
there  is  much  to  marvel  at.  Produce 
from  the  land  between  the  Upper  Niger 
and  Lake  Chad  is  carried  northward 
on  the  heads  of  slave  porters,  on  the 
backs  of  Camels  and  horses,  some  1500 
miles  to  Mogador  and  Safi  iu  South 


Morocco,  and  nearly  2000  miles  to  Al¬ 
giers  and  Tunis.  On  the  way  the  cara¬ 
vans  pass  wild  regions  where  there  is 
seldom  peace,  ruled  over  by  many  sol¬ 
dier  nations,  varying  from  the  ebony 
negroes  of  the  “  Hinterland,”  through 
various  shades  of  brown  until  the  free 
Arabs  of  the  drier  wastes  are  reached, 
who,  judging  from  those  the  writer  has 
seen  on  the  Atlantic  shores,  are  almost 
as  light  in  color  as  a  Spaniard  or  Ital¬ 
ian,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  north¬ 
ern  tribes  are  darker  in  skin,  the 
Moors  being  particularly  swarthy. 
Possibly  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  notice  the  hold  the  older  civili¬ 
zation  of  Arabia  and  the  East  has  over 
the  negro,  as  compared  with  Western 
influence.  For  400  years,  Europeans 
have  traded  along  the  fever-haunted 
West  African  littoral,  since  the  days 
when  the  Portuguese  first  landed  on 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Hawkins  sailed  up 
the  Gambia.  Schools  and  mission 
stations  have  been  established,  and  yet, 
in  places  only  fifty  miles  behind  the 
seaboard,  every  form  of  degraded  super¬ 
stition,  horrible  rites  of  devil-worship, 
skull  hunting,  and  human  sacrifice  are 
prevalent  to  day.  District  commis¬ 
sioner  and  trader  know  this  well  ;  it 
was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  four 
“  leopard  men”  were  hanged  in  Sa 
Leone  for  waylaying  and  murdering 
many  natives  for  the  solo  purpose  of 
“  making  ju  ju”  with  the  warm  hearts, 
and  the  writer  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  corpses  of  murdered  slaves  drift¬ 
ing  down  the  rivers.  It  is  a  lament¬ 
able  fact  that  the  negroes  around  the 
white  settlements,  who  possess  some 
hazy  idea  of  Christianity,  are  generally 
cowardly,  drunken,  idle,  and  expert 
thieves,  excepting  always  the  Kroomen, 
who,  however,  are  heathen  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  Postmasters  and  Cus¬ 
toms  clerks,  to  whom  the  writer  has 
paid  much  in  bribes,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  Christian  negro  in  the 
service  of  any  British  or  French  col¬ 
ony  ;  and  men  who  know  admit  that 
if  the  troops  were  withdrawn  the  whole 
West  African  littoral  would  at  once 
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lapse  into  savage  chaos.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  wherever  the  negro  has  come 
into  touch  with  the  Arab,  a  race  of 
soldiers  results.  Many  tales  continu¬ 
ally  reach  the  Gold  Coast  of  inland  vil¬ 
lages  sacked  and  the  inhabitants  driven 
away  northward  as  slaves  by  the  semi- 
Arab  tribes  of  the  Sudan,  but  there  is 
no  murdering  of  unarmed  prisoners, 
offering  of  human  sacrifice  to  Fetish 
devils,  or  supplying  the  commissariat 
from  the  captured  enemy,  as  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  is  done  (this  is  sober 
earnest)  by  a  tribe  between  the  liiver 
Benue  and  the  Cameroons.  Any  negro 
with  a  trace  of  Arab  blood  in  him  is 
invariably  a  Moslem,  and  the  Mahome- 
dan  black  is  generally  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  above  either  heathen,  or,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  Christian  (or  semi-Chris¬ 
tian)  negro  in  the  qualities  of  sobriety, 
courage,  and  fidelity.  Almost  every 
frontier  soldier,  armed  policeman,  and 
tiovernment  servant,  from  Gambia  to 
Niger,  is  a  Mussulman. 

So  much  for  the  influence  of  the 
Arab  in  Africa.  The  writer  will  now 
endeavor  to  set  forth  what  he  saw  of 
him  in  one  of  the  few  places  where  he 
is  approachable  by  Europeans — the 
coast  of  the  Western  Sahara,  though 
even  there  the  sons  of  the  desert  gen¬ 
erally  welcome  visitors  with  a  charge 
of  slugs.  Between  the  south  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  the  French  colony  of  Sene¬ 
gal  stretches  a  long  line  of  sandy  beach 
swept  by  eternal  surf  and  fringed  with 
shifting  dunes  or  low  rocky  hills  and 
stony  plateaux.  Behind  this  coast¬ 
line,  in  places,  lie  wastes  of  red  earth, 
hot  stones,  and  eddying  dust  stretching 
away  eastward  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  Europeans  ;  but  the  region  is  by  no 
means  altogether  a  desert.  Here  and 
there  are  miles  of  rustling  barley,  clus¬ 
ters  of  tall  date  palms,  and  many 
“  wadys,”  or  winding  ravines  which  in 
the  dry  season  are  filled  with  scorching 
boulders,  but  for  a  month  or  two  each 
year  are  swept  by  muddy  torrents,  in 
some  places  a  mile  wide,  the  River 
llamra,  north  of  Cape  Bojador,  occa¬ 
sionally  exceeding  this  width  ;  and 
some  of  the  valleys  are  filled  with  im¬ 
mense  forests  of  gum  trees,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  bear  out  the  general 
idea  of  a  “  desert.” 

The  inhabitants  thereof,  powerful 


tribes  of  Arabs  and  brown-skinned 
Berbers,  the  latter  invariably  subject 
to  the  former,  obey  no  law  but  their 
own  pleasure,  and  though  both  Moor¬ 
ish  Sultan  and  the  Government  of 
Spain  claim  a  shadowy  suzerainty  over 
part  of  their  laud,  neither  swarthy 
Shereef  nor  Spanish  Commandante 
ever  received  other  acknowledgment 
than  a  withering  volley  from  ambush 
or  a  resistless  charge  of  irregular  cav¬ 
alry.  If  any  one  wonders  by  whose 
authority  the  writer  sets  down  these 
things,  he  can  only  say  that  part  he 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that 
for  part  he  is  indebted  to  information 
obtained  from  a  Spanish  officer  of  Rio 
do  Oro  fort,  south  of  Bojador,  from 
Spaniards  connected  with  the  British 
fortified  factory  at  Cape  Juby,  and  to 
an  English  exploring  expedition  which 
came  to  signal  grief  on  that  coast  two 
years  ago. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  I  joined  in  a  trading 
venture  to  this  coast,  and  one  hot  Au¬ 
gust  afternoon  rowed  off  from  the  lit¬ 
tle  mole  of  Arrecife,  in  Lanzarote,  the 
most  eastern  island  of  that  group,  to 
the  schooner  Bella  Aurora,  then  roiling 
at  her  moorings  in  a  white-topped  sea 
outside.  Arrecife  was  not  a  nice  place 
that  scorching  day,  for  from  the  black 
lava-covered  hills  and  sandy  plains  of 
Lanzarote,  where  rain  only  falls  once 
or  twice  in  a  year,  whirling  clouds  of 
volcanic  sand  and  clouds  of  stifling  red 
dust  drove  through  the  narrow  streets, 
and  inside  the  flat- topped,  white- walled 
houses  the  temperature  was  that  of  an 
oven.  The  architecture  of  course  was 
Eastern.  Go  where  you  will  in  Spain 
or  Spanish  colonies,  and  you  find 
traces  of  Moorish  influence  cropping 
up  everywhere.  Those  who  have  con¬ 
trasted  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
stonework  of  Sevilla  and  Grenada  with 
the  modern  edifices  of  Madrid  and  Bar¬ 
celona  ;  or  have  compared  the  wise 
legislature  of  the  Moors,  as  related  in 
Spanish  history,  with  the  present  cor¬ 
rupt  government  of  the  Peninsula,  can¬ 
not  help  wondering  whether  the  valor 
of  the  great  Cid  and  Alvar  Perez  was 
not  wasted  when  at  the  command  of 
the  most  Christian  monarchs  they 
drove  the  Moslem  out.  However,  to 
return  to  the  narrative,  the  crew  of  the 
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Avrora  was  a  motley  one,  consisting 
of  Don  Pancho,  who  had  lost  his  bark 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba  ;  Don  Manuelito, 
ex-captain  of  the  Correo  maritimo,  the 
patron  of  a  schooner  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  the  Cape  J uby  station  ; 
the  writer  ;  and  ten  “  baccalao”  fish¬ 
ermen  to  work  the  big  launches. 

Don  Pancho  having  perjured  himself 
before  the  Ayutaute  de  Marina,  who 
took  our  good  silver  dollars  while  he 
winked  at  the  signing  of  documents  he 
knew  to  be  false,  after  the  manner  of 
Spanish  officials,  came  off  in  the  launch 
and  took  command  of  the  schooner, 
and  by  his  navigation  proved  that  he 
was  quite  capable  of  losing  another 
vessel  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  was 
bright  moonlight  when  we  proceeded 
to  get  under  way,  and  amid  the  clat¬ 
tering  of  blocks  and  the  clinking-clank¬ 
ing  of  the  windlass  pawls  the  fore  and 
aft  canvas  fluttered  aloft.  Then  the 
anchor  was  broken  out,  the  helm  put 
aweather,  and  the  fine  vessel,  lying 
down  to  the  strong  trade  breeze  until 
the  foam  whirled  along  level  with  her 
lee  rail,  drove  through  the  white- 
topped  roll  under  every  stitch  she 
would  stand,  showers  of  spray  flying 
aft  and  cascades  of  glittering  water 
pouring  through  the  weather  shrouds 
each  time  the  sharp  bows  pitched  into 
the  heart  of  a  sea  The  black  volcanic 
mountains  of  Lanzarote  melted  rapidly 
into  gray  shadows  over  the  reeling  taff- 
rail,  and  as  we  flew  south  by  east  out 
into  the  lonely  moonlit  sea  I  glanced 
apprehensively  at  the  straining  breadths 
of  sailcloth  and  the  humming  tautened 
shrouds.  It  was,  however,  no  use  sug¬ 
gesting  a  couple  of  reefs  ;  for,  warmed 
by  much  Manzanilla  and  Moscatel 
dulce,  Don  Pancho  made  up  his  mind 
to  “  carry  on.”  So,  hoping  the  masts 
would  stand  the  strain,  I  turned  in, 
knowing  that  the  harder  he  drove  her 
the  sooner  we  would  reach  our  destina¬ 
tion,  the  ”  Playa  de  San  Juan,”  south 
of  Cape  Bojador. 

When  I  went  on  deck  again  shortly 
before  dawn,  the  Aurora  was  still 
storming  through  it  very  fast,  flooding 
her  decks  at  every  plunge,  though  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  they  had  taken  a  reef  in 
the  mainsail ;  and  leaning  over  the 
rail  I  caught  a  faint  shearing  sound 
like  a  ripping  of  thin  ice,  mingled  with 


a  steady  pulsing  beat.  While  I  won¬ 
dered  what  it  could  be,  for  we  were  far 
out  of  the  track  of  anything  but  ”  bac¬ 
calao”  fishers,  the  scream  of  a  steam- 
whistle  rang  out  of  the  gloom  ahead, 
and  as  the  helmsman  jammed  the  tiller 
down,  a  low  white-painted  steamer  ap¬ 
peared  through  the  darkness  and  flashed 
by  half  veiled  in  driving  spray,  and  I 
recognized  the  yacht  Erne,  chartered 
by  an  exploration  company  then  trying 
to  establish  trading  relations  with  the 
Arabs  with  very  indifferent  success. 
While  the  crew  cursed  the  “  Malditos 
Ingleses,”  for  carrying  no  lights,  for¬ 
getting  we  showed  none  ourselves,  the 
helm  was  put  up,  and  the  Aurora  flew 
south  on  her  course  again.  All  that 
day  we  drove  along  down  wind,  pass¬ 
ing  now  and  then  a  fishing  schooner 
hove  to,  doubtless  watching  her  huge 
basket  work  “  trampas.  ” 

The  warm  sunlit  waters  between  the 
Canaries  and  the  coast  of  Africa  swarm 
with  many  kinds  of  marine  life.  Great 
cephalopods  and  an  endless  variety  of 
cuttlefish,  including  that  ocean  deli¬ 
cacy,  the  white  calamar,  lurk  among 
the  sand  and  stones  below.  The  mid¬ 
dle  depths  are  filled  with  fish  of  every 
shape  and  hue  ;  long  and  narrow  like 
sword  blades,  round  like  balls,  serpent¬ 
like  morenas  striped  yellow  and  black, 
and  poisoned  ”  envenenados,”  one 
prick  of  the  spike  in  whose  forehead 
means  death  or  amputation.  Orange 
and  crimson,  pale  blue,  or  brightest 
silver  take  the  place  of  the  greens  and 
grays  of  our  Northern  seas,  and  the 
form  of  the  fish  is  generally  as  remark¬ 
able  as  their  color. 

Great  tunny  abound,  and  innumer¬ 
able  shoals  of  a  fish  something  like  a 
large  haddock  are  everywhere  to  be 
met  with.  The  latter,  split  and  salted 
into  “baccalao,”  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  Canary  peasants,  and  a 
schooner  can  catch  fifty  tons  of  it  in  a 
week.  The  writer  has  sailed  in  many 
seas,  but  he  believes  that  in  few  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  there  such  profu¬ 
sion  of  excellent  fish  as  in  these  little- 
known  waters ;  and  that,  if  caught 
only  for  oil  or  manure  making,  there 
are  heavy  dividends  in  store  for  any 
company  who  would  start  the  indus¬ 
try.  An  eight-foot  “  tram  pa”  or  wick¬ 
er  cage  lowered  with  a  few  mussels  in 
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it  is  filled  half-solid  in  an  hour,  and 
the  Spanish  fishermen  could  take  ten 
times  as  many  as  they  do  were  there  a 
larger  market  than  the  Canaries. 

Soon  after  dark  that  night  the 
schooner  struck  on  some  unknown 
bank,  with  a  crash  which  threatened 
to  take  the  bilges  out  of  her  ;  then, 
half  smothered  in  foam,  rolled  off  into 
deei)er  water,  and,  finding  to  our  sur¬ 
prise  no  serious  leak  followed,  we  hove 
lier  to,  to  wait  for  dawn.  Only  half 
an  hour  earlier  Don  Pancho  had  stated 
we  must  be  at  least  fifty  miles  from 
the  low-lying  coast. 

When  dawn  came,  we  found  we  were 
close  in  to  the  northern  Cape  Bojador 
— for  there  are  two  heads  of  that  name 
with  a  wide  curving  bay  between— a 
rugged  line  of  low  red  cliffs,  varied  by 
patches  of  yellow  sandhills  rising  above 
a  narrow  beach,  swept  by  spouting 
surf  ;  and  following  the  coast-line 
southward  we  let  go  two  anchors  at 
sunset  off  a  shallow  indentation  which 
Pancho  and  Manuelito  stated  to  be 
the  place.  All  that  night  the  Aurora 
rolled  and  dived,  straining  at  her  jar¬ 
ring  cables,  wMth  a  roaring  fire  burning 
in  a  cauldron  over  her  taffrail,  as  a 
signal  to  the  tribes  ashore — for  the  rest 
of  the  party  had  dealings  there  before. 
There  was  little  sleep  that  night ;  guns 
and  revolvers  were  oiled  and  loaded, 
rolls  of  blue  and  white  cotton  cloth 
divided  up  ;  nails,  knives,  axes,  and 
lead  bars  piled  on  one  side,  while  with 
a  sickening  clatter  of  blocks,  creaking 
of  spars  and  groaning  of  bulkheads, 
the  schooner  swung  up  and  down  the 
sea  slopes.  • 

With  the  first  of  the  daylight  we  got 
the  big  launch  over  the  side  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  ashore,  for  white  figures 
were  already  moving  about  among  the 
sandhills,  while  we  could  see  camels 
and  horses  and  sheep  behind.  As  the 
launch  neared  the  beach,  the  glittering 
parallel  lines  of  breakers,  curling  over 
into  clouds  of  spray  as  they  piled  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  sand,  made  me  wonder 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  land  Avith- 
out  broken  bones  ;  but  Pancho,  shov¬ 
ing  the  helm  down,  the  launch  shot 
under  the  lee  of  a  spit,  and  we  beached 
her  in  comparative  shelter. 

On  stepping  ashore  we  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  finest  men 


I  ever  saw  in  my  life — tall  athletic  feP 
lows  with  clustering  dark  curls — every 
one  of  them  standing  higher  than  the 
tallest  of  our  party,  and  the  Canary 
Spaniards  are  the  reverse  of  a  diminu¬ 
tive  race.  Long,  straight  limbs,  broad 
chests,  and  erect  carriage,  all  spoke  of 
a  free  open-air  life,  with  little  manual 
labor  in  it ;  while  in  complexion  they 
were  as  fair  as  my  Canario  friends,  and 
considerably  lighter  than  the  Moors 
met  with  in  the  ports  of  Safi,  Mazagan, 
or  Casablanca.  Their  faces  were  par¬ 
ticularly  handsome,  all  of  them  bear¬ 
ing  a  refined  Hebrew  cast.  Whether 
this  people  is  in  any  way  related  to 
one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  the. 
writer  does  not  know  ;  but  the  resem¬ 
blance  was  strong — that  is  to  say,  in 
features.  All  were  attired  in  long 
white  tunics,  hanging  in  heavy  pleats 
across  the  breast,  and  reaching  to  the 
knees,  with  a  gray  woollen  cape  or 
“  haique”  fastened  to  the  back  of  the 
shoulders,  and,  while  some  were  bare¬ 
headed,  others  wore  a  loose  flapping 
covering  of  white  or  blue  calico. 

In  case  this  description  appears  too 
long,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  for 
many  centuries  this  race  has  ruled  the 
heart  of  Africa  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  Gold  Coast 
Hinterland  to  Algiers,  and  have 
stamped  their  individuality  on  count¬ 
less  negro  nations. 

Many  of  their  guns  were  a  marvel  of 
exquisite  Avorkmanship.  Slock  and 
butt  were  cunningly  dovetailed  out  of 
hardwood  and  ivory  ;  some  of  the  long 
barrels,  of  finest  Damascus  steel,  weie 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  ;  Avhile  rear 
and  foresight  resembled  those  of  a 
Snider.  The  bore  Avas  small,  and 
though  smooth  the  Arabs  can  hit  a 
man  pretty  accurately  at  200  yards,  as 
the  Spanish  garrison  at  Kio  de  Oro 
knoAvs  very  well.  Where  they  are 
made  the  Avriter  could  never  ascertain, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
come  overland  from  Egypt,  or  e'en 
Northern  India ;  for  the  more  one 
learns  about  the  ways  of  Africa  and 
the  East,  the  more  there  is  to  wonder 
at — and  distance  is  apparently  no  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  matter  of  trade. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  knew  a  few 
words  of  corrupted  Arabic,  and  some 
of  the  tribesmen  a  little  Spanish  ;  so 
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we  managed  to  converse,  and  the  pala¬ 
ver  ended  by  a  dozen  coming  off  with 
us  in  the  launch  to  inspect  our  stock 
in  trade.  When  the  boat  reached  the 
schooner’s  side  again,  every  Arab  laid 
his  gun,  and  knife  with  gorgeously  in¬ 
laid  haft,  down  upon  the  stern  gratings, 
while  the  skipper  repeated  a  mangled 
form  of  the  salutation,  “  Come  in 
peace,”  and  two  seamen,  with  revolv¬ 
ers,  mounted  guard  over  the  pile. 
This  was  by  no  means  unnecessary  ; 
for  more  than  one  crew  of  a  baccalao 
schooner,  wrecked  on  this  inhospitable 
coast,  has  been  murdered  or  carried  off 
into  the  inland  wastes,  while  the  Span¬ 
ish  fort  of  Rio  de  Oro  was  lately  partly 
destroyed  after  a  desperate  defence, 
and  the  little  British  factory  at  Fort 
Jubyhas  been  several  times  attacked, 
and  one  manager  had  his  throat  cut. 
Even  now,  the  Spanish  peons  employed 
there  say  that  it  is  occasionally  in  a 
state  of  siege,  though  the  British  Com¬ 
pany  state  otherwise.  In  spite  of  being 
unarmed,  while  most  of  our  party  car¬ 
ried  two  revolvers  loose  in  their  belts, 
the  Arabs  treated  us  with  fearless  con¬ 
tempt,  taking  the  presents  of  blue  and 
white  calico,  which  had  made  a  serious 
inroad  into  our  scanty  capital,  as 
though  they  were  emperors  receiving 
tribute.  We  spread  them  the  best 
feast  we  could,  which  they  deigned  to 
eat  to  the  last  morsel,  insisting,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  wine  being  removed,  and 
then  lay  down  to  sleep,  strange  to  say, 
not  one  of  them  sea  sick  ;  while  the 
writer,  who  has  a  passion  for  examples 
of  Eastern  handicraft,  coveted  and 
dreamed  of  the  inlaid  guns. 

When  morning  came,  leaving  only 
three  hands  on  board  the  schooner,  we 
all  went  ashore,  armed  like  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  following  the  Arabs,  who 
left  us  to  walk  while  most  of  them  rode 
on  single- humped  camels  and  small 
wiry  horses,  struck  inland.  In  two 
hours  we  stumbled  among  scorching 
stones  up  the  bed  of  a  ravine  or 
“  wady,”  where  once  upon  a  time  a 
little  water  had  evidently  trickled. 
The  sun  shone  fiercely  down  out  of  a 
sky  of  intense  azure,  and  the  light  and 
heat  flashed  back  from  the  rocks  on 
either  side  until  the  temperature  was 
almost  insupportable.  Everything 
seemed  red,  the  sides  of  the  ravine  va- 
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ried  from  vermilion  to  purple,  the  sand 
and  boulders  under  foot  were  red,  and 
a  whirling  cloud  of  red  dust,  stirred 
up  by  the  feet  of  man  and  beast,  tilled 
our  nostrils  and  smarted  our  eyes. 
When  at  last  we  emerged  from  the 
stifling  defile,  rny  duck  garments  were 
soaked  with  perspiration,  and  grimy 
sweat,  mixed  with  dust,  dropped  from 
my  streaming  forehead.  Away  ahead 
of  us,  with  a  quivering  haze  of  heat 
dancing  over  its  surface,  stretched  a 
level  plain  ot  bare  earth,  sprinkled 
here  and  there  with  small  stones,  across 
which  whirling  spirals  of  dust  drove 
before  the  strong  trade  wind.  How¬ 
ever,  the  rush  of  the  breeze  mitigated 
the  heat  somewhat,  and  we  strode  reso¬ 
lutely  forward,  the  writer  wishing  he 
were  well  out  of  the  whole  thing.  For 
hours  there  was  not  a  single  blade  of 
green  or  sign  of  living  creature  in  all 
the  sun-scorched  waste,  and  we  plodded 
on  in  silence  behind  the  lurching  cam¬ 
els.  Now,  the  gait  of  a  camel  is  pecul¬ 
iar,  for  it  places  both  left  feet  on  the 
ground  at  once,  and  then  both  right 
ones,  progressing  in  a  kind  of  sham¬ 
bling  swing  unlike  that  of  any  other 
animal.  Possibly  few  people  know 
that  for  a  short  distance  a  camel  can 
beat  a  fast  horse,  which  the  writer  has 
seen  done  more  than  once  in  Lanzarote 
and  Fuerteventura  of  the  Canary 
group. 

At  last  we  reached  another  stony 
ridge — you  could  hardly  call  it  a  hill — 
covered  with  dry  Euphorbia  bushes, 
brown  mimosa,  and  cactus,  though 
how  the  latter  plant  or  the  Euphorbia 
manages  to  fiil  its  fleshy  leaves  with 
abundant  viscous  sap  in  a  land  where 
there  is  nothing  but  hot  sand  and 
scorching  stones,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  ;  either  would  apparently  flourish 
in  a  brick-kiln.  As  we  emerged  from 
a  rocky  pass,  a  hoarse  challenge  rose 
from  the  hillside,  and,  glancing  round 
in  surprise,  I  saw  that  a  fort,  some 
twenty  feet  high,  was  built  up  against 
the  wall  of  the  ravine,  out  of  rough 
stone  and  sun-dried  brick,  so  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  against  the  parent 
rock,  and  three  or  four  figures,  who  by 
their  darker  faces  and  blue  tunics  we 
judged  to  be  Berbers,  waved  their  long 
guns  as  we  passed  out  into  the  high 
plain  beyond. 
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In  spite  of  the  feeling  that  we  were 
walking  open-eyed  into  a  trap,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  look  with  interest  on 
the  panorama  unrolling  before  us. 
'riie  air  in  this  region  is  probably  about 
the  clearest  in  the  world,  and  there 
was  no  sense  of  atmosphere  at  all ; 
nothing  but  one  intense  blue  trans¬ 
parency  overhead,  through  which  one 
seemed  to  look  upward  into  infinite 
si)acc.  On  the  one  hand  lay  the  azure 
sea  ;  and,  on  the  other,  sandy  plain 
and  stony  ridge  rolled  away  toward 
tlie  apparently  limitless  horizon,  with 
no  softening  of  outline  or  fading  into 
j)ur{)le  mist,  every  cliff  and  hollow 
sharp  and  clear  in  stereoscopic  per¬ 
spective,  and  the  shadows  that  filled 
ilie  many  ravines  solid  and  black,  as 
I  hough  carved  in  ebony.  For  several 
miles  along  the  banks  of  a  dried-up 
watercourse  stretched  fields  of  yellow 
maize  and  ripening  barley,  the  long 
svvord-like  blades  and  bearded  heads 
rolling  in  ripples  before  the  rush  of 
the  Northeast  trades,  while  here  and 
there  clusters  of  tall  date  palms  lifted 
their  feathery  fronds  high  against  the 
azure,  each  slightly  curving  stem  grow¬ 
ing  upward  the  greater  portion  of  its 
length,  and  not  sweeping  downward  at 
once,  after  the  manner  of  most  palms. 
Many  sheep,  and  horses,  and  single- 
humped  camels,  were  browsing  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  oasis,  under  the  charge 
of  mounted  herds,  and  there  was  a 
general  air  of  industry  and  prosperity 
about  the  place,  at  which  wo  marvelled. 
Descending  the  steep  slope  we  travelled 
through  the  grain,  which  from  the 
dried-up  channels,  shrunken  and  fis¬ 
sured  by  the  heat,  was  evidently  grown 
by  artificial  irrigation,  the  water  of  the 
creek  doubtless  being  dammed  up  for 
the  purpose  in  the  wet  season  ;  and 
very  fine  barley  it  was,  the  berries  very 
full  and  white  in  color.  Here  and 
there  were  low  fiat-topped  houses, 
built  of  sun-dried  mud  and  timber, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  acacia,  and 
proved  the  truth  of  what  we  had  been 
told  about  the  existence  of  large  for¬ 
ests  in  the  interior  ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  resembled  our 
guides  in  dress  and  figure,  seemed  to 
dwell  in  flat-topped  tents,  some  of  skin 
and  some  of  calico.  These  were  no 
doubt  nomadic,  and  would  move  on 


somewhere  else  with  their  sheep  and 
horses  when  the  pasture  was  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Of  grass  there  was  not  a  blade, 
but  the  ground  was  carpeted  in  many 
places  with  little  brown-leaved  bushes, 
many  of  them  covered  with  thorns, 
which,  however,  appeared  to  provide 
good  sustenance.  All  that  afternoon 
we  worked  hard  drafting  out  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  plumpest  sheep — 
little  wiry  creatures,  very  like  the  bor¬ 
der  Cheviots,  though  they  were  not 
black-faced— which  was  about  all  the 
schooner  would  hold,  and  packing 
loads  of  loosely  baled  unwashed  wool 
upon  camels.  The  sheep  were  to  be 
paid  for  in  cotton  cloth,  iron,  and  lead 
on  our  return  to  the  schooner,  and 
worked  out  at  about  2  pesetas,  or  Is.  bd. 
a  head,  while  the  wool  ran  up  to  some 
20  centiinos,  say  three-halfpence,  per 
pound,  and  taking  the  average  price  of 
wool  in  Great  Britain  at  about  lOd.  to 
Is.  per  pound,  there  was  evidently  a 
good  margin  for  profit.  We  saw  nei¬ 
ther  woman  nor  child  the  whole  of  the 
day,  and  one  of  the  Arabs  managed  to 
make  us  understand  that  this  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  tributary  Berber  tribe,  who 
had  been  sent  to  harass  tbe  Spaniards 
at  Rio  de  Oro,  turning  round  on  their 
masters  and  threatening  to  raid  the 
latter  in  their  turn. 

When  sunset  came  we  were  served 
with  strips  of  mutton  on  mimosa  twigs, 
barley  cakes,  white  grapes,  and  fresh 
dates — long  yellow  fruit  with  a  slightly 
astringent  flavor,  and  not  the  sugary 
taste  of  dates  as  seen  in  England.  The 
date,  when  intended  for  preservation, 
we  made  out  was  plucked  before  fully 
ripe  and  then  matured  in  the  sun.  A 
date  palm  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  the 
yield  is  enormous ;  where  the  long 
fronds  spring  from  the  summit  of  the 
slender  shaft  of  the  stem,  the  clusters 
hang  down  in  heavy  bunches,  probably 
some  thirty  or  forty  pounds  each,  and 
every  tree  must  produce  many  hun¬ 
dredweight. 

Darkness  closed  down  suddenly  after 
the  sun  dipped,  and  then,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  wind  turned  chilly,  though 
how  it  did  so  after  blowing  across  hot 
stone  and  scorching  sand  it  is  hard  to 
say,  and  I  was  glad  to  roll  myself  in 
the  sheepskin  our  hosts  provided,  at 
which  earlier  in  the  day  I  had  laughed. 
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thinking  ice  would  be  more  acceptable 
than  warm  covering.  Whether  it  was 
the  cold,  the  soaking  dew,  which  con¬ 
densed  on  everything  even  inside  the 
tent,  or  excitement,  I  do  not  know, 
but  my  eyes  refused  to  close  all  that 
night,  and  I  lay  awake,  gazing  out 
through  the  tent  door  at  the  moonlit 
landscape,  and  the  twinkling  stars, 
which  shone  out  one  beyond  the  other 
in  an  endless  perspective  through  in¬ 
finite  space,  as  I  had  never  seen  them 
shine  before,  not  even  in  the  sharp 
frost  and  keen  air  of  the  Canadian 
North  West.  The  veiled  heads  of 
maize,  the  spiky  ears  of  barley,  and 
every  feathery  palm  wtre  almost  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  at  noonday,  lying 
beneath  a  flood  of  silver  light,  and  next 
day  an  Arab  gave  me  to  understand 
that  there  the  moon  ripened  the  barley 
as  well  as  the  sunlight. 

Nothing  but  man  appeared  to  rest, 
and  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  con¬ 
fused  murmur  of  soothing  sound,  the 
rustling  of  maize  blades,  the  sharp 
patter-patter  of  the  waving  barley,  an 
occasional  rattling  of  palm  fronds,  the 
click  of  an  unshod  horse’s  hoof,  and 
the  nibbling  of  the  sheep  ;  while  every 
now  and  then  a  camel  uttered  its  hoarse 
gurgling  cry,  like  the  sound  of  water 
clucking  out  of  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  or 
you  heard  its  broad  padded  foot  strike 
the  ground  with  a  dull  thud.  There 
was  a  smell  of  wood  ashes  and  smoul¬ 
dering  camel  dung  in  the  air,  mixed 
with  the  scent  hot  earth  gives  out  when 
it  opens  its  parched  lips  by  night  to 
suck  in  the  dew,  blending  into  an  in¬ 
describable  odor  characteristic  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  the  Eastern  Canaiies.  At 
last  the  stars  pakd  and  faded,  and 
with  the  briefest  interlude  of  dawn 
the  glowing  sun  swang  up  above  the 
horizon,  and  another  scorching  day 
began.  As  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted 
on  more  mutton,  barley  cake,  and 
dates,  accompanied  by  draughts  of 
splendid  green  tea,  though  whether 
the  latter  came  south  across  the  desert 
from  Morocco,  or  north  from  Senegal 
or  Sierra  Leone,  the  Arabs  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  know — they  bought  it  at  the 
great  “  sook,”  or  caiavan  fair,  at  a 
l)lace  with  an  uni>rnnounceable  name 
— we  set  to  work  to  collect  our  posses¬ 
sions.  When  we  reached  the  beach 
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again,  we  had  a  good  eight  hours’  work 
to  get  the  sheep  on  board  with  the 
launch,  and  when  at  last  I  threw  my¬ 
self  down  in  my  ;,bunk,  thoroughly 
worn  out,  it  was  with  a  thankful  feel¬ 
ing  at  having  come  safely  out  of  a 
risky  adventure. 

Next  day,  the  Arabs  who  accompa¬ 
nied  us  coolly  claimed  three  times  the 
quantities  agreed  upon  for  the  sale  of 
the  sheep  ;  but  at  last  departed,  evi¬ 
dently  satisfied  with  their  just  due,  and 
promised  to  return  in  a  few  days  bring¬ 
ing  feathers,  gum,  and  gold  dust. 
Many  of  those  we  met  wore  heavy 
plates  of  the  latter  on  the  sheaths  of 
their  beautifully  forged,  long-bladed 
knives,  which  were  fashioned  with  a 
cuiious  half-moon  handle;  in  fact, 
gold  seemed  fairly  plentiful,  and  we 
made  out  in  our  much  mixed  idiom  that 
a  metal,  which  answered  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  copper,  was  worked  somewhere 
in  the  interior. 

For  four  days  we  lay  wallowing  in 
the  steep-sided  seas,  nearly  rolling  the 
masts  out  of  the  schooner,  for  the 
“  trades”  cainedowm  heavy  and  strong, 
piling  a  nasty  ocean  sea  on  the  coast, 
and  then  a  fresh  tribe  appared  among 
the  sandhills  and  ravines,  attired  in 
dull  blue,  and  from  what  I  could  make 
out  through  the  binoculars,  either  Ber¬ 
bers  or  a  different  race  to  the  men  we 
met.  Possibly  these  were  the  ob¬ 
streperous  tribe  our  hosts  had  men¬ 
tioned,  but  in  any  case  we  waited  evtnts 
before  getting  the  launch  over  the 
side.  It  was  well  we  did  so,  for  at 
night  a  handful  of  slugs  crashed 
through  the  illuminated  skylights,  and 
next  morning  we  saw  the  beach  swarm¬ 
ing  with  a  hostile  mob,  while  lines  of 
men  and  camels  appeared  coming  from 
the  south.  A  number  of  shots  were 
fired,  and  then  w'e  thought  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  getting 
under  way  stood  off  to  the  westward 
under  reefed  mainsail,  feeling  that  we 
had  come  out  of  it  very  well,  and  might 
not  be  so  lucky  another  tiine.  We 
sold  the  sheep  at  various  Canary  ports 
and  the  wool  at  Sta  Cruz  de  Tenerife, 
realizing  fair  prices  ;  but  it  appeared 
that  as  Spain  claims  some  kind  of  au¬ 
thority  over  a  part  of  this  region, 
though  their  only  garrison  at  llio  de 
Oro  scarcely  ventures  out  of  range  of 
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the  old  brass  guns  of  the  fort,  a  special 
charter  was  necessary  before  any  trade 
could  be  done.  Also,  it  required  so 
much  “  bouificacion”  to  salve  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  tlie  officials  and  prevent  our 
arrest,  that  there  was  little  left  for  our 
trouble. 

We  therefore  abandoned  the  game  as 
not  worth  the  candle,  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  the  English  adventurers  whose 
steamer  we  had  passed,  chartered  a 
schooner  as  being  cheaper,  and,  unde¬ 
terred  by  previous  attacks,  landed  at 
Playa  de  Santiago  near  J3ojador.  Here 
they  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives 
after  a  hard  fought  battle  on  the  beach, 
one  being  shot  through  the  jaw,  an¬ 
other  losing  his  leg  which  was  riddled 
with  slugs,  while  a  Spanish  seaman 
was  carried  away  into  the  wastes  of 
the  Sahara. 

We  therefore  gave  the  matter  up,  as 
did  the  wealthy  company,  as  more 
risky  than  prolitable.  There  is  in  the 
Western  Sudan  a  great  market  for  Brit¬ 
ish  goods,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
valuable  produce  which  would  yield 
large  returns  if  it  could  be  reached. 
At  present,  the  French  have  secured  a 


portion  of  the  trade,  a  little  of  which 
goes  through  their  colony  of  Senegal  ; 
while  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  filters 
through  the  fever  swamps  of  Sieri-a 
Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast.  The  major 
portion,  however,  innumerable  camel 
loads  of  spices,  feathers,  gold,  ivory, 
gums,  and  skins,  crosses  thousands  of 
miles  of  wild  and  generally  hostile 
country  to  Morocco  and  Fez,  some  of 
the  caravans  passing  within  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  Cape  Bojador  on  the 
Sahara  coast,  where  there  is  a  safe  and 
easy  outlet.  The  free  Ai’abs,  however, 
have  shown,  over  and  over  again,  that 
they  will  allow  no  strangers  entrance 
into  their  dominions,  and  so  the  road 
remains  closed.  It  would  probably  I'e- 
quire  an  army  corps  of  French  Sene- 
gali.  Gold  Coast  llaussa,  and  Lagos 
Yoruba  to  open  the  way,  and  this  kind 
of  thing  is  not  permitted  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  So,  Arab  and  Berber 
hold  their  land  inviolate,  and  men  who 
understand  things  turn  envious  eyes 
on  the  doors  of  a  vast  market  which  at 
present  is  barred  against  them. — Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine. 
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BY  CHARLES  A.  WITCHELL. 


Many  naturalists  of  successive  gen¬ 
erations,  from  Gilbert  White  to  0.  V. 
A[)lin,  have  noticed  the  singing  of 
birds  in  autumn.  Mr.  Aplin  appar¬ 
ently  distinguishes  a  true  autumn  song 
as  one  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
period  in  which  the  song  is  not  beard. 
Some  autumnal  songs  he  correctly  states 
to  be  merely  the  commencement  of  the 
spring  songs.  “  Such  are  the  songs 
of  the  thrush,  robin,  hedge  sparrow, 
and  starling.”  In  stating  that  these 
birds  commence  in  November  (or  even 
in  October),  Mr.  Aplin  appears  not  to 
be  accurate,  for  the  robin  begins  in 
July,  and  the  wi’en  and  starling  early 
in  August. 

Scionlitically  considered,  the  autumn 
song  is  chiefly  valuable  as  affording  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  singer  is  not  merely 
obeying  an  uncontrollable  erotic  im¬ 
pulse,  but  is  actuated  by  what  may  be 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  6. 


called  higher  and  more  elaborate  mo¬ 
tives  ;  and  it  also  suggests  that  these 
motives  may  operate  at  other  st  asons. 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  occurrence  of  a  true 
autumn  song,  for  the  few  birds  which 
seem  to  render  it  most  clearly  in  Sep¬ 
tember— chiffehaffs  and  willow  wrens 
— contrast  with  the  great  silent  major¬ 
ity  of  their  species.  Probably  the  Sep¬ 
tember  singers  are  not  one-twentieth 
of  those  which  sang  incessantly  in  May. 
It  seems  that  in  different  localities  the 
period  of  song  may  vary,  since  Mr. 
Aplin  mentions  the  willow  wren  as  be¬ 
coming  silent  soon  after  the  middle  of 
June,  and  striking  up  again  about  the 
second  week  in  August.  This  may  be 
true  of  the  Oxfordshire  birds ;  but 
in  my  present  neighborhood  (Bexley, 
Kent)  the  willow  wren  becomes  silent 
in  mid-June,  but  recommences  in  full 
50 
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strength  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and 
continues  till  the  middle  of  August ; 
after  which  only  one  or  two  of  them 
will  be  heard.  I  have  noticed  the  same 
incidents  in  Gloucesiershire.  My  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  robin  and  stalling  are 
to  the  same  effect.  In  a  garden  at 
Stroud,  where  I  lived  for  many  years, 
birds  were  common  throughout  the 
year,  except  in  spring,  when  the  robins 
retired  to  the  woods  to  breed,  and  the 
starlings  led  off  their  broods  (in  May), 
lloth  species  returned  in  the  first  days 
of  August,  and  began  to  sing.  They 
continued  in  song  (except  during  se¬ 
vere  weather)  until  the  time  for  de- 
jiarture  next  year  ;  but  the  starlings 
shortly  before  leaving  were  of  course 
too  busy  with  their  broods  to  do  much 
singing.  In  Kent  the  same  habits  seem 
to  prevail,  only  the  robins  begin  to  sing 
earlier — by  the  middle  of  July.  It 
seems,  therefore,  rather  difficult  to  iden¬ 
tify  a  true  autumn  song  in  either  of 
these  species,  or  in  the  willow  wren. 
Tlie  same  remarks  apply  to  the  brown 
wren,  which  sings  loudly  at  the  end  of 
July  and  early  in  August.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  best  warblers,  such  as 
the  nightingale,  blackcap,  and  garden 
warbler,  are  practically  never  heard  in 
autumn — a  fact  which  Mr.  Aplin  ob¬ 
served. 

It  is  clear  that  some  birds  sing  only 
during  the  breeding  season  (e.g.,  night¬ 
ingale,  redstart,  and  tree  pipit),  while 
others  sing  on  after  the  close  of  this 
period.  In  attempting  to  discover  the 
causes  of  this  dissimilarity,  we  should 
be  careful  to  remember  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  applied  to  one  species  may  be 
quite  inappropriate  to  another.  The 
motives  inducing  song  may  be  quite 
different  in  different  species.  In  one, 
pugnacity — in  another,  erotism,  may 
prevail.  For  instance,  the  robin  and 
thiush  seem  always  losing  before  fight¬ 
ing  with  others  of  their  kind,  but 
not  when  fighting  with  birds  not  of 
their  own  race  ;  and  in  the  robin  this 
habit  is  as  constant  in  autumn  as  in 
spring.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to 
analyze  each  bird’s  song  by  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  any  particular  cries 
it  contains,  and  thus  to  glean  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  whole  exclamation.  In  the 
case  of  the  lark,  the  first  autumn  song 
is  generally  a  mere  repetition  of  the 


December, 

plaintive  call  of  the  young,  with  other 
call-notes.  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  does  not  constitute  a  song  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
clear  than  that  much  of  the  song  of  the 
adult  consists  of  call-notes  repeated 
with  some  slight  variation,  or  with 
none  at  all.  In  September  many  larks 
(probably  birds  of  the  year)  begin  to 
“  peet”  and  chirrup  a  good  deal  as  they 
fly  ;  and  they  gradually  advance  in 
variation  during  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  If  the  weather  be  mild  during 
the  darker  months,  they  sing  through¬ 
out  the  season  ;  but  as  a  spell  of  cold 
generally  occurs  early  in  December,  the 
birds  become  silent  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  young  star¬ 
ling  begins  to  sing,  but  the  old  birds 
undoubtedly  resume  song  in  August, 
and  continue  to  the  spring,  unless 
stopped  by  want  of  food  in  the  cold 
season.  The  only  feature  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  autumn  songs  of  the  starling 
and  robin  from  the  spring  songs,  is  the 
absence  of  the  call  in  the  former  and 
the  repetition  of  the  call  by  the  latter 
bird — as  already  mentioned.  Both  birds 
sing  on  every  fine  autumn  day,  quite 
independently  of  the  presence  of  their 
mates.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
when  at  this  season  the  starling  is  sit¬ 
ting  alone  on  his  favorite  chimney, 
chattering  through  his  accustomed 
strains,  and  studying  new  ones,  he  is 
no  more  conscious  of  love  than  is  the 
robin,  who,  from  the  top  of  his  high¬ 
est  tree,  defies  a  rival  in  the  next  gar¬ 
den.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that' 
in  autumn,  as  in  spring,  many  song 
birds,  besides  the  starling,  aie  by  no 
means  content  with  any  particular 
strain,  but  try  to  vary  their  songs  as 
much  as  jiossible.  In  these  efforts  the 
birds  seem  to  be  influenced  by  their 
experience,  as  we  are  in  other  matters. 
They  seem  to  be  influenced  by  the 
sounds  customary  in  their  einiron- 
ment,  and  to  attune  their  notes  to  re¬ 
semble  many  of  these  noises.  In  the 
starling  this  mimicry  is  excellent.  In 
the  robin  it  is  sometimes  perfect,  but 
generally  obscure  and  iudicaUd  by  a 
similarity  in  accent  and  rhythm  rather 
than  by  identity  of  tone. 

In  a  general  sense  the  same  methods 
in  singing  are  employed  in  autumn  as 
in  spring  ;  and  although  some  of  the 
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first  autumn  songs  are  of  a  simjfie  char- 
acler  (presumably  those  of  young  birds), 
the  effort  to  vary  is  seemingly  as  con¬ 
stant  in  autumn  as  it  is  in  spring. 
Despite  this,  however,  the  character¬ 
istic  exclamations  and  general  tone  of 
song  are  preserved,  as  though  vitally 
important.  Many  cries  are,  doubtless, 
inherited — especially  in  birds  of  limit¬ 
ed  vocal  range  ;  but  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  many  of  the  more  musical 
species  the  songs  are  traditional — 
learned  by  successive  generations  (prob¬ 
ably  unconsciously)  from  their  parents, 
and,  in  due  time,  repeated  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  It  is  probable  that  certain 
cries  may  be  inherited  in  a  species,  and 
by  the  same  bird  song-notes  may  be 
acquired  by  mimicry.  In  all  cases 
young  birds  reared  under  foster  par¬ 
ents  are  more  likely  to  retain  the  call 
notes  and  alarms  than  any  other  notes 
of  their  natural  parents.  Such  an  au¬ 
tumn  singer  as  the  great  titmouse,  with 
frequent  characteristic  alarm-cries,  and 
with  song-notes  differing  considerably 
in  different  individuals,  yet  sometimes 
exactly  resembling  those  of  another 
species,  might  illustrate  the  effects  of 
both  heredity  and  mimicry — the  more 
so  because  the  tits  can  hardly  be  termed 
singers.  Unfortunately,  the  great  tit¬ 
mouse  is  unsuited  to  the  artificial  life 
of  a  prisoner. 

yince  there  is  so  little  evidence  sup¬ 
porting  the  theory  that  autumnal  songs 
are  love  songs,  we  must  attribute  them 
to  some  other  emotional  origin.  It  is 
clear  that  spring  songs  are  often  ad¬ 
dressed  by  birds  to  their  mates.  It  is 
also  clear  that  most  of  the  autumn 
songs  are  expressive  of  pleasure  {e.(j., 
those  of  robin,  lark,  wren,  hedge  spar¬ 
row,  thrush  and  young  blackbird,  great 
tit)  ;  and  the  source  of  this  pleasure 
may  well  be  the  appearance  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  singers.  It  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  this  statement  should 
be  deemed  unwarrantable,  for  many 
birds  have  so  keen  an  appreciation  of 
locality  that  they  return  year  by  year, 
from  a  long  migration,  to  precisely  the 
same  spots  ;  and  birds  of  several  resi¬ 
dent  species  will  build  year  after  year 
in  exactly  the  same  positions,  though 
each  nest  and  its  contents  be  destroyed 
by  violence.  Yet  we,  who  have  com¬ 
paratively  so  little  of  the  local  instinct. 


are  by  no  means  willing  to  admit  that 
birds  may  have  an  aesthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  surroundings.  We  seem  to  be 
desirous  of  limiting  these  ardent  crea¬ 
tures  to  the  operations  of  unreasoning 
instinct ;  and  any  one  claiming  for 
them  a  share  of  some  of  our  higher 
faculties  is  met  with  a  chorus  of  de¬ 
mand  for  scientific  proof — where  such 
proof  is  obviously  unobtainable.  One 
would  think  that  in  the  case  of  the 
robin  and  starling,  at  least,  no  further 
proof  than  the  manners  of  the  birds 
when  singing  could  be  reasonably  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  all 
the  bearings  of  this  question  within  the 
limits  of  one  article.  The  general  lines 
of  investigation  have,  however,  been 
suggested — namely,  an  analysis  of  the 
cries  constituting  a  song,  observation 
of  the  presence  of  a  mate  or  other 
birds,  and  other  general  incidents. 
Each  species  should  be  considered  sepa¬ 
rately. 

In  spring  the  love  calls  of  birds  are 
prominent ;  in  summer  the  cries  em¬ 
ployed  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
young  ;  and  in  autumn  the  great  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  southward  migration  occa¬ 
sions  a  frequent  use  of  the  voice.  The 
cries  now  employed  are  call-notes,  many 
of  them  identical  with  notes  uttered  in 
spring  (as  in,  e.g.,  finches,  pipits,  wag¬ 
tails,  swallow,  chiffehaff,  etc.)  ;  and 
this  fact  gives  weight  to  the  theory 
that  the  call-notes  are  among  the  most 
ancient  of  the  cries  of  birds.  These 
cries  are  not  limited  to  the  hours  of 
daylight ;  at  night  the  passing  migrants 
may  be  heard,  especially  near  small 
country  towns,  where  the  illuminations 
seem  to  attract  the  voyagers,  and  the 
noise  of  traffic  is  not  enough  to  drown 
their  notes. 

Most  of  the  aquatic  birds  migrate  at 
night.  Their  loud  resonant  voices  are 
then  audible  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  are  especially  noticeable  when 
heard  over  inland  towns,  where  the 
birds  themselves  may  be  quite  un¬ 
known.  At  Stroud  I  used  to  hear  at 
spring  and  fall  the  peculiar  cries  of 
some  migrants  passing  at  night.  In 
spring  the  sounds  were  heard  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o’clock,  in  autumn 
a  couple  of  hours  later.  In  spring  the 
notes  were  given  at  the  same  pitch  by 
two  or  three  birds ;  in  autumn  the 
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sounds  were  uttered  by  a  half-dozen 
top;ether,  and  were  in  two  keys,  the 
higher  notes  being  probably  those  of 
young  birds.  In  spring  the  cries  were 
heard  during  only  a  few  moments, 
while  the  birds  were  passing  ;  in  au¬ 
tumn  the  noise  continued  sometimes 
for  minutes,  and  this  suggested  that 
Some  of  the  birds  (probably  the  young¬ 
er  ones)  had  been  attracted  by  the 
lights  in  the  town  or  possibly  by  reflec¬ 
tions  from  the  w’aters  of  the  canal 
there,  and  were  loth  to  leave. 

The  commonist  of  all  night  cries  of 
migrants  is  the  soft,  brief,  whispered 
“  seeyou”  of  the  redwing— sounding 
rather  plaintive  and  weird  in  the  misty 
darkness.  It  is  also  often  heard  in  the 
daytime.  Throughout  November  this 
cry  is  particularly  frequent  at  night, 
but  it  is  not  very  noticeable,  and  most 
people  do  not  observe  it  at  all.  On 


one  occasion  I  heard  it  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  times  in  the  space  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  ;  and  I  have  heard 
it  from  seventy  to  ninety  times  during 
by  no  means  long  walks  at  night  on 
the  Cotteswolds.  The  sound  was  heard 
as  plainly  on  the  slopes  as  on  the  hill¬ 
tops — proving  that  at  night  the  bird 
flies  in  the  same  way  as  by  day,  natne- 
ly,  drifting  over  the  land  at  a  heiglit  of 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  feet.  Tiiis 
feature  also  suggests  that  we  should 
not  ascribe  a  very  lofty  flight  to  all 
nocturnal  migrants  because  some  of 
them  happened  to  be  observed  at  a  vast 
altitude  through  the  telescopes  of  as¬ 
tronomers.  On  the  contrary,  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  we  hear  the  signals 
of  these  aerial  ships  passing  in  the 
night  proves  that  great  numbers  of 
them  fly  no  higher  by  night  than  by 
d  ay.  — Knowledge. 


“THE  CHRISTIAN.” 

BY  F.  W.  FARRAR. 


When  fifty  thousand  copies  of  a  new 
story  have  been  sold  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  when  it  has  been  received  by  some 
with  intense  bitterness  and  tierce  de¬ 
nunciation,  while  others  have  awarded 
to  it  the  most  glowing  eulogies,  alt  will 
be  ready  to  admit  that  the  book  can¬ 
not  be  an  ordinary  one.  Few  will  dis¬ 
pute  that  “  The  Christian”  is  not  to 
be  classed  with  those  tictions — and  their 
name  is  legion — which  excite  no  more 
than  a  languid  interest,  and  which  we 
lay  down  vithout  taking  the  trouble  to 
read  them  to  the  end.  Whatever  be 
its  merits  or  demerits,  this  novel  is  one 
which  must  force  all  serious  men  to 
think  over  the  problems  which  the 
author  intended  to  set  before  us. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  in 
America  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  novel  has 
been  welcomed  with  almost  extravagant 
adulation,  in  England  it  has  been  an¬ 
grily,  and  by  some  almost  contumeli- 
onsly,  condemned.  I  think  that  the 
explanation  of  criticisms  so  widely  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  is  that  in  England 
— chiefly  owing  to  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  and  to  the  erroneous  impres¬ 


sions  of  some  of  its  earlier  reviewers— 
the  book  has  been  judged  from  points 
of  view  far  different  from  those  which 
the  writer  intended.  In  England  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  hero  of  the 
book  is  meant  for  an  ideal  Christian, 
and  even  for  the  follower  of  Christ 
needed  by  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  author  has  then  been  assailed  for 
putting  forth  an  utterly  false  exposition 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  for  holding 
up  to  our  admiration  a  weak,  hysteri¬ 
cal,  self-deceived  fanatic  whose  work 
ended  in  deplorable  failure.  Mr. 
Stead,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  writ¬ 
ing  with  characteristic  straightforwaid- 
ness,  and  not  without  much  genuine 
appreciation,  understands  the  author 
to  have  implied  that  the  Christ  of  holi¬ 
ness  had  failed,  and  that  such  an  un- 
happy  being  as  John  Storm  is  now 
necessary  to  work  out  the  redemption 
of  the  world. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real 
ground  for  such  a  view  unless  it  be  in 
the  perhaps  unfortunately  selected  title 
of  the  novel,  and  in  expressions  which 
have,  apparently  without  suflicient  au¬ 
thority,  been  attributed  to  the  author. 
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But  if  for  any  such  reasons  the  motive 
of  the  book  has  been  misinterpreted, 
we  may  feel  sincere  sympathy  with  the 
writer  amid  the  flood  of  vituperation 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  Let 
him  not  take  it  too  much  to  heart. 

“  Pro  captu  lectoris  liabent  sua  fata  libelli.” 

In  ancient  days  even  Homer  had  his 
Zoilus.  In  modern  days  critics  no  less 
eminent  than  Voltaire  thought  it 
enough  to  say  of  the  “  Divina  Corn- 
media”  that  the  Inferno  was  revolting, 
the  Purgatorio  dull,  and  the  Paradiso 
unreadable.  A  contemporary  of  Mil- 
ton  described  the  ”  Paradise  Lost”  as 
“a  profane  and  lascivious  poem.” 
Keats  was  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  “  to  go  back  to  his  gallipots.” 
Byron  characterized  AVordsvvorth’s 
ninguutn  optis  as 

‘‘  A  drowsy,  frowsy  poem  called  ‘  Tbc  Exciir- 
sioB,’ 

W'rit  ill  a  manner  wbicb  is  my  aversion,” 

at  the  very  time  that  Coleridge  was  de¬ 
scribing  it  as 

”  An  Orpbic  soiifi  indeed, 
A  son"  divine  of  bigband  passionate  tbougbts 
To  llieir  own  music  ebauted.”. 

Humbler  mortals,  if  they  have  done 
their  best,  and  if  their  motives  have 
been  high  and  pure,  may  listen  with 
inditference  to  the  abuse  of  critics  and 
“  the  irresponsible  chatter  of  hare¬ 
brained  frivolity.”  Wordsworth  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  had  commiserated  with 
him  on  the  contemptuous  ridicule  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  that  ho  need 
not  be  grieved  on  his  account,  since  he 
felt  sure  that  in  the  long  run  his  poems 
would  be  found  to  co-operate  with  all 
beneficent  influences,  and  to  make  the 
hapjry  happier.  And  Dante  gave  no¬ 
ble  advice  when  he  put  into  Virgil’s 
mouth  the  words  : 

“  Lascia  dir  le  genii 
Sla  came  torre  fermo,  die  non  crolla 
Giammai  la  cima  per  sofflar  di  veiiti ;” 

which  Carlyle  translated  into  homelier 
English  when  he  wrote,  “  Get  the 
thing  clone,  and  let  them  howl.” 

Leaviirg  the  title  of  the  book  out  of 
sight  for  the  moment,  it  is,  on  the  face 
of  it,  a  love  story,  in  which  a  tragical 
comjdication  is  introduced  by  the  pas¬ 
sion  inspired  for  one  another  by  two 
natures  radically  opposed.  Is  it  too 


much  to  conjecture,  that  in  forming 
his  conception  of  John  Storm  and 
Glory  Quayle  the  writer  was  much  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  doctrine  of  heredity? 
The  heroine  is  the  grand-daughter  of 
a  French  actress,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  fanatical  devotee.  The  hero  is  the 
son  of  a  saintly  mother  and  of  a  father 
devoted  to  worldly  schemes.  Almost 
every  incident  and  scene  in  the  story 
turns  on  the  apparently  hopeless  rela¬ 
tions  between  two  natures  so  funda¬ 
mentally  dissimilar,  yet  powerfully 
drawn  to  each  other  by  a  mutual  love. 

In  presenting  the  love  story,  the 
writer  unquestionably  meant  at  the 
same  time  to  urge  his  own  moral  and 
religious  convictions  upon  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  his  readers.  But  it  would 
be  as  unfair  to  attribute  to  him  the 
dramatically  presented  views  of  his  vari¬ 
ous  characters  as  it  would  be  to  quote 
as  the  sentiments  of  Shakespeare  or 
Kobert  Browning  the  opinions  which 
they  merely  put  into  the  mouths  of 
very  dubious  {lersonages.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is 
John  Storm’s  uncle,  being  an  Agnos¬ 
tic,  and  feeling  genuine  distress  for  the 
broken  fortunes  of  a  nephew  to  whom 
he  is  sincerely  attached,  comes  to  the 
very  hastv  conclusion  that  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  are  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  that  the  Church  ought  to 
be  disestablished.  That  may  or  may 
not  bo  the  writer’s  own  opinion  ;  but 
from  the  merely  dramatic  and  inciden¬ 
tal  presentation  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
views  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that  it 
is.  The  Premier’s  conclusion  is  formed 
on  very  partial  grounds,  and  is  not 
brought  forward  as  possessing  much 
intrinsic  weight. 

This  remark  has  a  much  wider  ap¬ 
plication.  All  John  Storm’s  opinions 
— many  of  which  are  crude  and  violent 
— have  been  represented  as  though 
they  were  the  author’s  own.  This  is 
surely  a  mistake  in  the  point  of  view. 
John  Storm  presents  the  type  of  an  in¬ 
tellect  intensely  sincere,  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly  enlightened.  He  is  passion¬ 
ate  in  his  methods,  and  far  too  impetu¬ 
ous  in  his  sweeping  judgments.  He 
means  well  ;  but  he  often  acts  most 
unwisely.  He  tries  to  revolutionize 
the  world  by  impossible  methods,  and 
he  fails  to  master  the  impulses  of  his 
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own  heart.  He  is  without  wide  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  wholly  without  the  serene 
wisdom  which  can  make  allowance  for 
men  who  are  struggling  amid  lr_ying 
conditions.  His  mind  is  so  ill-balanced 
that  he  sinks  into  strange  follies.  He 
has  none  of  the  large  insight  which  can 
j)enetrate  to  “  the  heart  of  goodness  in 
things  evil,”  and  see  a  germ  of  life  in 
the  mouldered  tree.  John  Storm  is  a 
fanatic,  and  an  unwise  fanatic,  who 
egregiously  fails  in  his  schemes,  of 
which  many  are  foredoomed  to  over¬ 
throw  because  they  are  injudicious  and 
ill  considered.  But  although  he  ex¬ 
hibits  no  skill  in  adapting  means  to 
ends,  he  stands  for  ‘‘  the  Christian,” 
in  so  far  as  he  realizes,  with  only  one 
fatal  and  overpowering  exception,  the 
Christ- like  ideal  of  self-renunciation. 
He  is  a  man  with  all  the  burning  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  filled  the  heart  of 
Charles  Kingsley  in  his  youth,  but 
with  little  of  his  robust  manliness  and 
sovereign  sanity.  He  represents  a  type 
which  has  sprung  up  in  the  Church 
since  the  days  of  Maurice.  Amid  all 
their  intellectual  limitations  and  moral 
one-sided  ness,  such  men  present,  to  an 
age  in  which  the  faith  of  many  has 
dwindled  to  a  shadow  and  the  love  of 
many  has  waxed  cold,  the  saving  virtue 
of  self-sacrifice  and  abs(jlute  sincerity. 
John  Storm  is  a  man  of  pure  heart  and 
high  mind,  if  of  very  moderate  intel¬ 
lect  and  very  shallow  attainments  ;  the 
book  is  the  study  of  such  a  mind  driven 
into  despair,  into  hysteria,  into  abso¬ 
lute  madness,  by  the  vain  attempt  to 
win  victory  in  the  most  awful  of  human 
struggles — the  struggle  to  master  an 
overpowering  human  affection.  It  is 
monstrous  to  attribute  to  the  writer 
the  design  of  presenting  this  distracted 
creature,  torn  asunder  by  two  opposite 
impulses,  as  the  new  ideal  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  needed  by  our  century  !  On  the 
contrary,  he  overwhelms  John  Storm 
with  the  most  disastrous  failure.  He 
shows  that  this  failure  has  arisen  be¬ 
cause  the  young  clergyman’s  soul  has 
been  so  tortured  by  lack  of  power  to 
subdue  the  lore  for  a  woman  that  at 
last  he  mistakes  a  murderous  im[>ulse 
for  a  ”  divine  mandate,”  and  narrowly 
escapes  being  shut  up  for  life  as  a  ho¬ 
micidal  maniac.  But  here  I  must  cor¬ 
rect  the  entirely  unwarranted  inference 
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that,  in  the  scene  between  John  Storm 
and  Glory  Quayle,  which  is  the  climax 
of  the  book,  it  was  meant  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  hero  and  the  heroine 
fall  at  the  supreme  moment  into  mor¬ 
tal  sin.  This  has  been  assumed  in 
more  than  one  review.  Such  a  denoa¬ 
ment  would  have  been  shocking,  horri¬ 
fying,  thoroughly  inartistic,  and  en¬ 
tirely  needless.  I  can  only  say  that 
when  I  read  the  book  it  never  even 
crossed  my  mind  that  such  a  sin  was 
hinted  at ;  nor  can  I  find  anything  to 
justify  the  assertion  that  Glory  Quayle 
only  marries  John  Storm  upon  his 
death-bed  in  order  to  save  her  future 
reputation.  There  is  not  a  word  to 
show  that  the  writer  had  any  such 
thought  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  unfair 
to  attiibute  it  to  him  when  he  gives  no 
justification  for  it.  He  ought  not  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  mistaken 
inferences  of  his  reviewers  ;  and  in  fu¬ 
ture  editions  he  will,  I  hope,  exclude 
the  possibility  of  so  complete  a  mis¬ 
reading  of  his  intention. 

I  think,  too,  that  it  would  be  well  if 
the  writer  removed  the  impression 
which  his  book  left  upon  the  minds  of 
marry,  but  which  he  can  hardly  have 
intended,  that  the  aims,  the  methods, 
and  the  whole  work  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  hopelessly  ineffectual  ; 
that  she  is  not  even  attempting  to 
gi’apple  with  the  awful  problems  around 
her  ;  that  so  plethoric  a  worldling  as 
Canon  Wealthy  is  a  type  of  all  the 
clei’gy  who  are  not  like  the  hero  ;  that 
the  Church  is  honeycombed  with  woild- 
liness  ;  that  there  are  no  sinerreand 
whole-hearted  endeavors  to  effect  real 
and  striking  amelioration  except  the 
spasmodic  denunciations  and  ci’ude 
schemes  of  a  man  like  Storm.  1  ant 
quite  sure  that  the  author  had  no  such 
intention  ;  but  I  think  that  he  would 
have  done  well,  were  it  even  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  couple  of  sentences,  to  show 
that  this  in  no  way  resembles  his  real 
opinion.  If  it  did,  no  caricature  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Church  could  be 
more  gross.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
a  large  number  of  clergymen,  and 
among  them  all  I  do  not  know  even 
one  who  distantly  resembles  Canon 
Wealthy.  He  closely  resembles  the 
worldly  Archdeacon  depicted  by  An¬ 
thony  Trollope  in  “  Barchester  Tow- 
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ers but  though  there  have  been 
epochs  in  the  Church  when  men  of 
such  a  type  have  been  numerous,  they 
have  left  very  few,  if  any,  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  present  toiling  and  suffer¬ 
ing  days 

As  regards  faithful,  continuous,  self- 
denying  labor,  I  know,  not  only  scores, 
but  hundieds  of  clergymen  who,  in 
far-off  country  parishes,  in  bleak  moun¬ 
tain-villages,  in  lonely  seaside  hamlets, 
in  densely  crowded  manufacturing  cen¬ 
tres,  in  black  mining  districts — with 
no  hope  of  reward,  and  on  pittances 
less  than  the  salary  of  a  rich  man’s 
butler — are  hurling  the  whole  force  of 
their  energy  and  enthusiasm  against 
the  force  of  prevalent  temptations. 

Day  by  day  they  are  training  the 
young  ;  taking  the  little  children  by 
the  hand  ;  gathering  the  boys  into 
brigades  and  bands  ;  furnishing  clubs 
and  reading-rooms  for  the  young  men  ; 
providing  simple  services  for  the  poor 
and  ignorant  in  humble  mission  rooms ; 
holding  meetings  for  the  mothers  ;  be¬ 
friending  the  servants ;  sending  the 
sick  to  convalescent  homes  ;  finding  a 
foretaste  of  heaven  amid  the  miseries 
of  earth  by  making  all  around  them  a 
little  bettor  and  a  little  more  hopeful. 

Some  of  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Hall 
Caine’s  book  are  laid  in  parts  of  West¬ 
minster  well  known  to  me,  and  I  can 
say  from  long  personal  experience,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  clergy  were  devoted 
ten  times  more  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  than  they  were  to  the  rich  ;  that 
wherever  there  was  poverty,  and  drink, 
and  crime,  there  the  clergy  were  most 
unremitting  in  their  infinitely  trying 
work  ;  that  with  an  heroie  faith  which 
was  often  unsupported  by  any  earthly 
encouragement.  High  Churchmen,  Low 
Churchmen,  and  Broad  Churchmen 
were  to  be  seen  toiling  in  the  slums, 
not  like  the 

”  Sluggard  Pity’s  vision-weaving  tribe 

Wbo  sigh  for  wretchedness,  yet  shun  the 
wretched. 

Nursing  in  suine  delicious  solitude 

Tiicir  dainty  loves  and  slothtul  sympa¬ 
thies 

and  that  the  police  bore  spontaneous 
and  hearty  testimony  to  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  desperate  conditions  and  the 
marked  diminution  of  crime.  The 
rising  genet atiun  especially  were  looked 


after,  and  every  care  was  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  the  prospects  of  the  future  by 
inspiring  the  aims,  and  ameliorating 
the  conditions,  of  those  who  are  “  the 
trustees  of  posterity.”  And  all  this  is 
being  done  by  clergymen  whose  earthly 
prospects  are  as  poor  as  they  can  possi¬ 
bly  be.  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  book  may 
be  nmst  useful  to  all,  from  the  true, 
and  indeed  realistic  pictures  which  it 
presents  of  the 

“  Dim  populous  pain  and  multitudinous  woe, 

Uulieeded  by  the  heedless  world,  which 
treads 

Tlie  piteous  upturned  faces  underfoot 

In  the  gay  rout  which  rushes  to  its  ends.” 

All  which  he  describes  exists,  and 
even  woise  than  he  describes  ;  and, 
amid  the  fanfare  of  self-glorification  in 
which  we  have  been  recently  indulg¬ 
ing,  it  is  well  that  we  should  remember 
how  many  dim  isles  of  misery  lie  in  the 
splendid  ocean  of  our  national  pros¬ 
perity.  Anything  which  may  arouse 
us  to  do  more  than  we  are  doing  is  use¬ 
ful  ;  but  if,  while  we  are  doing  our 
very  best,  there  is  still  a  fearful  residu¬ 
um  of  crime  and  misery,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  make  it  a  reproach  to  us  that 
man  cannot  do,  and  never  has  done, 
the  work  of  Providence  ;  that  much  of 
the  best  work,  now  and  always,  is 
quiet,  noiseless,  unknown  work  ;  that 
never  were  the  efforts  of  the  many  who 
are  “  striving  to  raise  strong  arms  to 
bring  heaven  a  little  nearer  to  our 
earth”  more  numerous  and  more  ener¬ 
getic  than  now  they  are  ;  that,  so  far 
from  those  efforts  being  left  unblessed, 
the  ameliorated  conditions  of  life 
among  the  very  lowest,  the  steady  dim¬ 
inution  of  crime,  the  universal  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  furnish  abundant  cause  for  hope¬ 
fulness  and  gratitude. 

But  while  I  have  endeavored  to  place 
Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  “  The  Christian”  in 
a  light  which  may  obviate  unjust  con¬ 
demnation  of  it,  by  pointing  out  that 
it  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  judged 
dramatically  and  artistically  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  story,  I  must  add  that  it  is  full  of 
very  valuable  lessons.  Glory  Quayle 
is  not  to  me  at  all  an  attractive  hero¬ 
ine  ;  but  the  story  of  lier  erratic  career 
may  serve  to  illustrate  how  fearful  is 
the  battle  which  many  a  loving  and 
impulsive  woman  has  to  fight  single- 
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handed  in  the  cruel  world.  The  coin¬ 
cident  delineations  of  the  life  among 
i\\Q  jeiincsHe  doree  are  full  of  powerful 
warning,  and  may  serve  to  check  the 
heartless  and  cruel  villanies  toward 
women  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
guilty  by  those  who  profess  to  know 
them,  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  do.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  sketches  of  some  the¬ 
atres,  of  the  race-course,  of  some  men’s 
clubs,  of  the  music-halls,  of  the  low 
public-houses,  and  of  the  irreligious 
section  of  fashionable  life  in  the  West 
End  of  London  are  accurate,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  the  indignant  reirroba- 
tion  with  which  John  Storm  denounced 
them  ;  even  if  his  method  of  counter¬ 
acting  their  inherent  evils  was  fore¬ 
doomed  to  be  ineffective.  The  state 
of  society  is  not,  indeed,  worse,  but, 
its  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  has  been  in  most  past  ages 
even  in  Christian  countries  ;  but  it  is 
well  for  us  not  to  rest  ujron  our  oars, 
aud  so  be  swept  devilwaid  by  the  sub¬ 
terranean  currents ;  nor  should  we 
ever  be  tempted  to  say  “  Peace,  i>eace” 
when  there  is  no  peace.  The  warlare 
with  evil  in  the  world  needs  all  the  best 
eirergies  of  all  the  best  men  in  every 
age,  and  “  in  that  warfare  there  is  no 
discharge.” 

Much  of  the  meaning  of  the  book  as 
the  dramatic  presentment  of  a  certain 
modern  clerical  type  is  contained  in 
the  singularly  interesting,  and  by  no 
means  unsympathetic,  sketch  of  a  se¬ 
vere  revival  of  mediijeval  monasticism. 
The  Father  Superior  is  represented  as 
a  good  and  holy  man,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  hinted  that  any  of  the  monks  are 
immoral  or  hypocritical.  But,  by  a 
masterly  analysis  of  thoughts  and  mo¬ 
tives,  enshrined  in  a  most  interesting 
narr-ative,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  shows  how 
fatal  in  some  natures  is 

“  The  strife 

t)f  poor  humanity’s  afflicted  will 

Struggling  in  vain  witli  ruthless  destiny.” 

The  monastic  life— as  may  be  shown 
in  multitudes  of  historic  instances,  and 
by  the  express  testimony  of  not  a  few 
mcditeval  monks  and  supreme  saints — 
though,  in  the  holiest  characters,  it 
)iroduced  admirable  types  of  saintli- 
iress  like  St.  Bonaventura  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  yet  in  the  case  of 


multitudes,  who  were  wholly  unfitted 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  fostered  a  hopeless  misery,  a 
blighted  uselessness,  and  an  unspeak¬ 
able  degradation.  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
shows  that  for  many  natures — even 
when  men  are  sincere  and  pure — such 
reversal  of  the  divinely  appointed  con¬ 
ditions  of  ordinary  life  is  illogical,  and 
may  lead,  everr  in  the  case  of  noble  and 
well-intentioned  men,  to  dangerous  re¬ 
sults. 

There  is  surely  much  that  is  of  far 
more  than  passing  interest  in  a  book 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  themes  so  serious  as  these. 
But  I  think  that  ”  The  Christian”  has 
one  >et  deeper  and  wider  lesson.  So 
far  from  implying  tliat  tire  ideal  set 
before  us  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
is  obsolete,  it  indir’ectly  yet  decidedly 
sets  it  forth  as  divine  and  unapproach¬ 
able.  W  e  cannot  imitate  the  extermtls 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  as  sweet  St.  Fr-an- 
cis  of  Assisi  vainly  tried  to  reproduce 
on  the  bleak  hills  of  Umbria  the  out¬ 
ward  features  of  a  life  spent  on  the  hot 
levels  of  the  Galilean  lake.  Xor  can 
most  men  reproduce  the  spirit  of 
Christ  by  tryirrg  to  live  celibate  or  wan¬ 
dering  lives,  or  by  such  frantic  endeav¬ 
or's  as  those  of  Stigmatists  and  Con- 
vulsionnaires.  We  can  only  follow 
Christ’s  footsteps  from  afar,  though 
we  can  aim  at  showing  at  least  those 
elementary  Christian  graces  which  are 
the  very  antithesis  to  the  self-asserting, 
jrersecuting,  and  malignant  arrogance 
of  all  forms  of  Pharisaism.  We  can 
also  try  mor-e  and  more  to  appi'oximate 
to  the  broad  and  simple  lessons  of  His 
teaching  without  the  vain  endeavor  to 
set  ourselves  above  the  undying  laws 
which  God  Himself  attached  to  our 
human  existence.  Such  a  life  is  not 
attainable  by  convulsive  and  hysterical 
efforts,  but  by  uttermost  faithfulness 
in  “  the  trivial  round  and  the  common 
task.”  If  our  best  efforts  to  be  good 
are  often  unsuccessful,  we  may  be  com¬ 
forted  by  the  thought  that  ‘‘  He  know- 
elh  our  frame  ;  He  remembereth  that 
we  are  but  dust.”  And  if  our  lives 
often  seem  to  be  hopeless  failures,  it  is 
something  to  know  that  the  limitations 
of  our  success  may  be  only  temporal. 
There  were  many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Elisha,  but  he  only  healed 
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Naaman,  the  Syrian  ;  many  widows 
in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  but  he 
was  only  sent  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta. 
Eurther,  a  seed  is  not  quickened  ex¬ 
cept  it  die  ;  and  many  a  weary  worker 
— like  John  Huss,  or  William  Tyndale, 
or  David  Livingstone — has  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  absolute  a])jtarent 
defeat,  whose  work  has  yet  burst  up 
after  his  death  into  a  wealth  of  golden 
harvests.  If  these  last  lessons  are  not, 
in  so  many  words,  emphasized  in  “  The 


Christian,”  it  is  because  they  lay  out¬ 
side  the  special  object  of  the  book. 
Yet  such  lessons  are  neither  excluded 
nor  denied.  After  all  deductions,  and 
all  qualiHcations,  it  seems  to  me  that 
”  The  Christian”  is  of  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  import,  and  of  much  higher  per¬ 
manent  value  than  the  immense  major¬ 
ity  of  novels  which  the  Press  continues 
to  pour  forth  in  such  endless  profu¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  book  which  makes  us 
th i  n k. — Contemporary  Itevieto. 


ON  THE  ANTI-POETICAL. 


There  are  some  persons  to  whom 
poetry  is  as  much  foolishness  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  to  the  Greeks  of  St.  Paul’s 
day.  They  are  not  merely  indifferent 
to  it,  but  regard  it,  in  some  cases  at 
any  rate,  with  positive  contempt  and 
dislike.  If  asked  to  read  a  passage 
containing  a  thought  expressed  in 
poetic  form,  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
so  expressed  is  an  annoyance  to  them. 
”  If  he  wants  to  say  it,  vvhy  cannot  he 
say  it  in  prose  ?”  they  inquire.  Or 
still  worse,  There  is  rrothing  in  po¬ 
etry,  as  you  would  see  if  it  were  put 
into  prose,  so  it  has  to  be  served  up  as 
poetry.”  These  objections  by  the  anti- 
poetical,  ar*e  not  drawn  from  fancy, 
but  from  fact,  and  they  fall  like  a 
douche  of  cold  water  on  the  lovers  of 
poetry,  who  regard  it  as  perhaps  the 
nrost  perfect  and  exquisite  gift  be¬ 
stowed  on  man.  And  what  makes  this 
corrtempt  peculiarly  aggravating  is, 
that  it  is  often  accompanied  by  arr  as¬ 
sumption  of  superiority  in  the  despisers 
of  poetry.  They  give  us  to  understand 
that  they  have  too  much  common-sense 
to  notice  anything  so  ilirnsy,  so  unprac¬ 
tical,  as  poetry.  They  would  have  a 
lurking  sympathy  with  one  of  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe’s  char’acters,  a  certain 
Aunt  Asphyxia,  who  divided  all  flowers 
“  into  blows  that  were  of  use,  and  blows 
that  were  of  no  irse  and  as  she  scout¬ 
ed  the  latter,  so  would  they  be  inclined 
to  scout  poetry.  Now,  many  of  these 
anti-poetical  folk  have,  as  Sir  George 
Chesney,  in  one  of  his  Indian  novels, 
admirably  expressed  it,  “  ydenty  of 
good  old  stupid  blood  in  their  veins,” 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  account  for  their 


indifference  or  contempt  for  our  favor¬ 
ite  form  of  literature  and  to  plume  our¬ 
selves  on  our  own  superiority.  But 
the  case  is  not  so  delightfully  simple  as 
this.  For  other  c.-ivillers  are  as  de¬ 
cidedly  clever,  and  the  problem  we 
have  to  confront  is,  llow  is  it  that  so 
many  able  men  and  women  have  ranged 
themselves  on  the  anti-poetical  side? 
Each  one  of  us  could  in  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  produce  several  examples  ; 
and  there  are  many  famous  men  whose 
names  are  household  words  to  whom 
poetry  was  a  thing  of  nought.  Car¬ 
lyle  in  one  of  his  books  declared  that 
poetry  was  played  out,  though  he  was, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  quite  able  to  ap- 
]>reciate  one  of  the  essentials  of  poetry. 
Darwin’s  mind  became  dead  to  poetry 
as  it  did  to  certain  other  realms  of  art 
and  imagination.  The  great  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  llerschel  declared  at  one  period 
of  his  life  ‘‘  that  poetry  was  all  lies,” 
though,  half  vauquished  by  a  poem  on 
a  scientific  subject  that  was  read  to 
him,  he  afterward  ventured  on  a  little 
poetical  experiment  himself.  The 
present  writer  remembers  a  few  years 
ago  hearing  Lord  Blachford — of  whom 
Newman  said,  “  He  was  the  most  gift¬ 
ed,  the  most  talented,  and  of  the  most 
wonderful  grasp  of  mind  of  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries” — remark,  “  I  can  only 
read  poetry  that  has  a  story  in  it  now,” 
thus  putting  out  of  court,  as  it  were, 
three  quarters  of  our  rich  inheritance 
from  the  poets.  Tlierefore,  to  say  that 
it  is  only  the  stupid,  or  those  who,  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  words,  ”  are  of  so 
earth-creeping  a  mind,  that  they  can¬ 
not  rise  to  the  sky  of  poetry,”  who  are 
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indifferent  to  it,  is  utterly  untrue. 
What  on  earth,  then,  can  be  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  these  clever  people?  How 
shall  we  diagnose  their  case  ?  They 
are  not  as  a  rule  devoid  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  they  can  appreciate  beauty  in 
other  of  its  departments — in  music,  it 
may  be,  or  in  painting,  or  in  oratory, 
in  landscape,  in  architecture,  or  in 
sculpture.  »Why  do  they  not  care  for 
the  thing  of  beauty  that  the  poet  offers 
them  ? 

To  answer  this  question  aright,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  realize  what  the 
function  of  the  poet  is,  what  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  faculties  of  mind  that  he 
exercises  himself  and  appeals  to  in  bis 
hearers  ;  and  what  faculties  therefore 
must  be  wanting  in  those  persons  who 
are  as  blind  to  the  beauties  he  offers 
them  as  a  cow  or  a  sheep  would  be  to  a 
fine  sunset.  We  believe  that  his  gift 
is  a  twofold  one,  lying  in  the  regions 
of  what  Mr.  Saintsbury  speaks  of  as 
“poetic  thought  and  poetic  sound,” 
which  Mr.  Gosse  blends  into  one  in  his 
expression,  “  harmonious  thought.” 
This  double  gift  bestows  on  the  poet 
the  vision  of  the  ideal  and  tlie  power 
of  its  expression.  Of  the  two,  the  first 
is  the  most  important.  Idealization  is 
perhaps  the  highest  exercise  of  the  im¬ 
aginative  faculty,  and  its  source  lies  in 
a  longing  for  perfection  and  a  quick 
sensibility  to  all  manifestations  of 
beauty,  whether  material  or  spiritual, 
and  a  sympathetic  insight  enabling  the 
poet  to  detect  it  wberever  it  may  be 
found.  He  sees  it  himself,  and  can 
open  the  eyes  of  others  to  perceive  it, 
in  nature,  in  life,  in  character,  reading 
in  it,  to  borrow  a  scriptural  phrase,  a 
copy  of  the  pattern  shown  in  the 
mount.  With  the  eye  of  the  seer  he 
looks  beyond  and  below  the  outward 
into  the  inward,  his  quick  insight  re¬ 
vealing  the  essential  truth  of  every¬ 
thing,  whether  good  or  bad.  That 
which  is  dark  throws  up  the  light  into 
higher  relief,  the  poet  using  it  to  set 
forth  some  truth  of  life  or  thought, 
and  thus  becoming  the  prophet  and 
teacher.  For  if  we  go  deep  enough, 
we  find  that  moral  and  spiritual  truth 
are  one  with  beauty  : 

“  Beauty  is  truth  ;  truth,  beauty— that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to 
know 


for  divine  or  eternal  truth  must  be 
beautiful,  and  the  highest  beauty  must 
be  true,  because  it  is  the  ideal  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  mind  of  God.  It  was  this 
thought  that  was  with  Milton  when  he 
spoke  of  the  Creator  looking  at  his 
world  : 

“  How  it  showed, 

Answering  his  great  idea.” 

It  is  Ibis  great  idea  of  whicb  the  poet 
is  in  search.  But  he  goes  beyond  the 
appreciation  of  the  obviously  beautiful, 
and  does  not  reject  that  which  is  out¬ 
wardly  repulsive,  if  only  he  can  dis¬ 
cover  therein  the  germs  of  the  divjne. 
He  seeks  and  finds  the  jewel  in  the 
dust-heap.  In  our  common  talk  wo 
often  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  po¬ 
etry  being  the  manifestation  of  the 
ideal  in  life  ;  when,  for  example,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  some  noble  character  wo 
speak  of  its  self  sacrifice  or  heroism  as 
the  poetry  of  life.  Thus,  proving,  as 
we  said,  his  capacity  of  appreciating 
one  of  the  essentials  of  poetry,  Carlyle 
writes  :  “  Thy  condition  is  but  the 
stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that  same  ideal 
out  of.  What  matters  whether  such 
stuff  be  of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the 
form  thou  give  it  be  heroic  or lioetic.'' 
If,  then,  Carlyle  was  so  well  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  ideal  in  life,  why  is  it  that 
he  should  depreciate  poetry  in  verse  ? 
The  reason  of  this  neglect  brings  us  to 
the  second  essential  for  a  taste  for  po¬ 
etry.  The  failure  may  lie,  not  in  the 
power  of  appreciating  poetic  thought, 
but  in  the  capacity  to  enjoy  poetic 
sound.  There  are  many  persons  who 
are  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  the  poet  works,  and 
have  little  or  no  ear  for  poetic  lan¬ 
guage,  a  gift  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  an  ear  for  music  and  as  variously 
withheld  and  bestowed.  Does  this  come 
from  a  physical  or  an  intellectual  de¬ 
fect  ?  Is  it  with  our  ears  or  our  minds 
that  we  enjoy  the  language  of  poetry  ? 
We  believe  it  is  with  both,  and  the  two 
pleasures  are  often  so  closely  blended 
together  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  and  to  say  where  one  be¬ 
gins  and  the  other  ends.  Take  such 
lines  (we  all  have  our  particular  charm¬ 
ers)  as  Herbert’s— 

”  The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to  night. 

For  thou  must  die 
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or  Shakespeare’s— 

“  Give  sorrow  words  ;  Ihe  grief  that  does  not 
speak 

Wliispers  the  o’er  fraught  heart,  and  bids 
it  break 

or  perhaps  the  most  exqnisitel^V  melo¬ 
dious  verse  in  Slielley’s  “  Skylark” — 

“  We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not. 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  ’s  fraught ; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  tliose  that  tell  of  sad¬ 
dest  thought 

or  some  of  the  majestic  lines  of  Milton, 
rolling  out  their  rich  tones  like  those 
of  a  grand  organ,  and  it  is  both  mind 
and  ear  that  are  charmed  by  them. 
Each  receives  a  pure  and  refined  de¬ 
light  ;  the  one  from  the  perfect  expres¬ 
sion  which  the  insight  of  the  poet  into 
the  essential  character  of  his  subject, 
enables  him  to  give  ;  the  other  by  the 
melodious  and  harmonious  sounds  of 
the  words  he  chooses,  or  as  Sidney  puts 
it,  “  words  set  in  delightful  pro|)or- 
tions,”  and  marshalled  in  rhythmic 
measure.  There  are  cases,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  extremely  rare,  in 
which  it  is  the  ear  alone  that  is  pleased 
by  poetic  sound.  We  have  heard  the 
remark  made  by  a  friend  who  declared 
herself  otherwise  indifferent  to  poetry. 


that  the  richness  of  tone  in  Shelley’s 
poems  gave  her  real  enjoyment,  even 
when  she  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  his  meaning.  It  would  have  been 
the  same  if  they  had  been  written  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  as  long  as  that 
tongue  was  a  musical  one.  Her  gift 
of  a  delicately  constituted  ear  for  the 
tones  of  language,  insured  her  this 
pleasure.  In  her  case,  as  in  many 
others,  it  was  not  combined  with  an 
ear  for  music.  It  was  an  imperfect 
appreciation  ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  only 
where  the  required  faculties  are  com¬ 
bined  that  poetry  jields  the  keenest  de¬ 
light.  Given  the  power  of  idealization 
and  the  mind  and  the  ear  for  poetical 
language,  it  will  be  a  continual  joy. 
That  there  are  other  minor  causes  for 
indifference  to  poetry  we  quite  admit, 
such  as  the  impatience  felt  by  the  in¬ 
tensely  practical,  businesslike  mind  to 
get  at  a  writer’s  meaning  at  once,  with¬ 
out  having  to  reach  it  through  the  im¬ 
ages  and  parables  and  circumlocutions 
of  the  poet ;  but  we'  believe  that  we 
have  indicated  the  main  ones.  Where 
the  necessary  qualifications  are  all 
wanting,  then,  however  gifted  other¬ 
wise  our  anti-poetical  friends  may  be, 
we  can  only  say  that  though  they  are 
not  sorry  for  themselves,  we  are  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  for  them. — Spectator. 


NIGHT  AT  FLAMBOROUGH  HEAD. 

BY  SAM  WOOD.  ^ 

! 

Fixed  in  the  violet  sky,  the  full-orbed  moon  j 

Reflects  her  borrowed  lustre  far  and  wide,  J 

And,  in  a  silver  street  across  the  tide. 

Gives  to  the  mariner  a  twofold  boon  ;  t 

The  surging  waves  sigh  in  with  changeful  croon,  i 

And  ghostly  sails  into  the  darkness  glide,  j 

While  empty  boats  upon  the  waters  ride,  ; 

Rocked  to  the  restless  ocean’s  ancient  tune.  ■ 

Was  ever  fairer  scene,  ’neath  calmer  skies  ?  i 

The  tide  ebbs  out  along  its  sandy  bed,  ^ 

Through  the  still  hours  of  somnolence  and  ease  ;  | 

But  soon  the  ocean  in  its  wrath  may  rise,  ^ 

Till  sail  and  bending  mast  are  watched  with  dread,  ^ 

And  wrecking  gales  o’ersweep  the  furious  seas  !  ! 


— Chambers's  Journal. 
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IN  SUBTERRANEAN  UAVES. 

BY  WALTER  WOOD. 


There  is  a  laud  of  fairy  waterfalls 
and  subterranean  caves  in  Yorkshire  the 
like  of  which  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  part  of  England.  The  falls  can 
be  seen  by  all  men,  but  some  of  the 
gloomy  pits  and  caverns  baffle  even 
yet  the  courage  and  the  skill  of  the 
most  expert  and  adventurous  explorers. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Inglebor- 
ough,  in  Yorkshire,  raising  its  massive 
head  above  the  clouds,  the  moors  are 
pitted  with  the  yawning  gulfs  which 
the  people  know  as  pot-holes.  Some 
of  these  are  as  silent  and  mysterious  as 
when  primeval  man  lived  near  them, 
and  for  aught  we  can  tell,  the  waters 
that  thunder  down  them  when  the 
rains  roll  from  the  hills  may  go  through 
“  caverns  measureless  to  man,  down 
to  a  sunless  sea.”  In  this  region  of 
Ingleton  alone  there  are  subterranean 
streams  that  surge  along  in  darkness, 
and  of  which  the  united  length  can 
only  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  miles  ; 
and  there  are  on  the  moorland  every¬ 
where  great  dismal  gulfs,  to  look  into 
which  is  to  turn  any  but  the  strongest 
head  and  appal  any  but  the  stoutest 
heart. 

jMen  of  iron  nerve  and  thirsting  for 
adventure  leave  England  in  increasing 
numbers  for  the  countries  of  tlic  Alps 
or  the  Himalayas.  At  their  own  doois 
almost  they  can  face  descents  which 
are  as  trying  and  as  dangerous  as  any 
climhing  in  the  hilts  of  Switzerland  or 
India. 

The  origin  of  these  natural  pits  is 
simple.  The  pot-holes  are  the  result 
of  the  processes  which  have  carved  the 
carboniferous  limestone  under  the  crust 
of  the  earth  for  some  miles  round  Ingle- 
borough  into  fantastic  shapes.  The 
stones  themselves  are  worn  by  the  in¬ 
cessant  action  of  the  water,  but  in  the 
limestones  the  streams  eat  out  the 
softer  parts  and  leave  the  harder  cas¬ 
ings  comparatively  intact.  The  water 
is,  therefore,  constantly  burrowing  un¬ 
derground  and  scooping  out  channels, 
cavities,  and  caverns  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  this  natural  sapping  and  min¬ 
ing  causes  the  strata  above  to  collapse. 


and  so  leads  to  the  formation  of  pot¬ 
holes. 

Within  six  miles  of  Ingleton  there 
are  a  large  number  of  these  natural 
caves  and  pits,  some  of  which  up  to 
this  moment,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  explorers,  remain  unknown. 
The  names  of  several  are  clear  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  awe  which  the  pits  have 
inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  dwellers 
of  the  district.  There  are,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Gaping  Ghyll  Hole,  the  Bog¬ 
gart’s  Roaring  Hole  and  the  Boggart 
Holes  of  Ivescar.  In  the  Craven  dis¬ 
trict  “  boggart”  signifies  ghost  or  ap¬ 
parition,  and  no  doubt  many  an  awful 
story  of  spirits  rising  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  at  dead  of  night  has  been 
told  by  belated  shepherds  and  farmers, 
going  home  across  the  desolate  moors. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  and  ad¬ 
venturous  of  the  body  of  men  who 
have  both  the  time  and  money  to  give 
to  the  work  of  fathoming  these  subter¬ 
ranean  dungeons  is  Mr.  Harold  Daw¬ 
son,  of  Bradford.  He  possesses  a  com- 
j)lete  apparatus  for  the  descent  of 
these  pot-holes,  and  has  succeeded  not 
only  in  making  numerous  descents, 
but  also  in  getting  photographs  of  the 
caverns  that  lie  far  below  the  earth’s 
surface.  Into  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  holes,  Alum  Rot,  he  has  made 
half  a  dozen  descents,  and  has  by  means 
of  the  flash-light  obtained  numerous 
photographs  illustrative  of  this  adven¬ 
ture.  This  descent  may  be  taken  as  a 
good  example  in  every  respect  of  the 
risk  and  labor  involved  in  work  of  this 
description. 

Alum  Pot  is  about  300  feet  deep,  180 
feet  long,  and  some  50  feet  wide.  Two 
hundred  yards  westward  there  is  an 
opening  in  the  ground  where  the  roof 
of  a  cave  has  fallen  in.  The  is  the 
Long  Churn,  and  by  this  cavern  the 
explorer  makes  his  way  to  Alum  Pot, 
and  emerges  into  daylight  about  80 
feet  from  the  surface.  Previous  to  the 
descent  of  Alum  Pot,  Mr.  Dawson  and 
a  friend  of  his  had  made  an  attempt  to 
descend  Long  Churn  without  any  ap¬ 
pliances  whatever,  with  the  exception 
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of  a  few  ropes,  but  they  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  go  very  far  with  safety,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of  some  of  the  drops  ; 
so  they  determined  to  go  over  again, 
fully  equipped  for  all  emergencies. 

The  articles  with  which  they  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  included  an  electric 
lamp  of  ten-candle  power.  This  they 
found  quite  useless,  iuasmuch  as  though 
it  gave  a  strong  light,  it  was  not  pene¬ 
trating,  and  did  not  illuminate  the 
darkness  in  any  way  except  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  Though  it  was  espe¬ 
cially  made  for  ^Ir.  Dawson,  and  was 
as  compact  and  portable  as  possible,  it 
was  extremely  inconvenient  to  carry, 
and  more  trouble  than  it  was  wortli. 
There  is  nothing  yet  invented  for  cave 
exploring  that  can  beat  a  good  wax 
candle.  The  parly  had  a  wire-rope 
ladder,  42  feet  long,  divided  into  three 
sections  of  14  feet,  fastened  and  un¬ 
fastened  by  means  of  dog-clasps,  so 
that  in  bearing  a  great  weight  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  clasps  to 
come  unloosened.  This  latter  was  in¬ 
valuable.  It  was  flexible,  and  each 
member  of  the  party  had  a  section 
wound  round  his  body,  immediately 
under  the  armpits.  The  ladder  was  of 
such  width  that  it  rested  on  the  hips, 
and  required  no  fastening  over  the 
arms,  thus  leaving  them  quite  free. 
It  was  carried  this  way,  and  when  any 
depth  of  a  drop  was  encountered,  one, 
two,  or  three  sections  were  unbound, 
and  clasped  together  as  the  occasion 
required. 

The  explorers  had  about  GO  feet  of 
knotted  rope,  also  some  short  lengths 
of  rojre  for  binding,  and  a  fair  supply 
of  candles  and  matches.  They  went 
down  Long  Churn  on  Saturday,  June 
IG,  1894.  With  Mr.  Dawson  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Townend  was  Jose])h  Dean, 
a  local  innkeeper,  who  had  shown  a 
great  interest  in  the  work.  The  party 
began  the  desc  nt,  clad  only  in  wool¬ 
len  shirts  and  knickerbockers,  at  9 
A.M.,  at  the  lower  opening  of  Long 
Churn.  There  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  rain  during  the  week,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  explorers  were  on  an  aver¬ 
age  wading  in  water  from  two  to  three 
feet  deep  the  whole  time.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  Alum  Pot  is  low,  but  widens 
out  soon  after  entering.  The  first  part 
is  comparatively  easy,  but  very  wet. 


The  water,  however,  sinks  about  40 
yards  from  the  entrance,  and  the  rest 
of  the  journey  until  you  get  to  Alum 
Pot  itself  is  by  comparison  almost  dry. 
Where  the  water  sinks  is  a  deep  pool, 
and  to  avoid  going  through,  there  is  a 
cross-channel  to  the  right  that  you  can 
pass  over,  and  which  brings  you  again 
back  to  the  main  passage  after  the  pool 
has  been  passed.  The  bottom  of  the 
cave  is  here  fairly  level.  After  going 
some  way  you  come  to  another  cham¬ 
ber  of  fair  height,  but  full  of  water — 
in  some  places  eight  or  ten  feel  deep. 
It  is  a  four  or  five-foot  drop  into  it, 
and  you  can  avoid  swimming  or  duck¬ 
ing  by  finding  a  foothold  round  the 
edge.  The  accommodation  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  slight. 

There  is  a  third  pool  in  the  next 
chamber,  with  about  a  four  foot  drop 
into  the  hollow,  but  this  pool  is  only 
four  to  five  feet  deep,  and  it  is  possible 
to  wade  through  it.  The  passage  from 
here  turns  and  twists  a  great  deal,  but 
for  the  first  and  only  time  there  is  a 
good  collection  of  stalactites.  You 
then  come  to  a  very  awkward  piece  of 
caving.  You  have,  as  it  were,  to  drop 
through  a  hole  at  your  feet.  The  hole 
is  very  narrow,  and  you  have  to  work 
your  way  down,  holding  yourself  in 
position  by  pressing  your  back  against 
the  side.  It  is  about  nine  feet  down. 
There  is  plenty  of  foothold  after  the 
first  foot  or  so,  but  though  not  in  any 
way  dangerous,  it  is  troublesome,  and 
one  of  the  party  got  hung  up  by  his 
ladder,  which  wedged  him  fast  witli  his 
feet  in  space. 

The  party  then  came  to  a  large  cav¬ 
ern,  high  and  almost  dry.  This  is  the 
largest  chamber  in  the  cave,  and  a  very 
fine  one,  too.  They  left  the  chamber 
by  a  hole  on  the  opposite  side,  still  de^ 
scending  rapidly.  Shortly  afterward 
they  fastened  the  rope  in  position  for 
a  rather  dee|)er  drop,  as  they  could  find 
no  foothold.  The  rope  they  left  fast¬ 
ened,  to  enable  them  to  return.  After 
following  a  passage  some  way,  they 
came  to  a  longer  drop  which  at  liist 
seemed  to  them  impossible  to  get  down, 
but  at  the  bottom  of  it  they  saw  day¬ 
light,  and  so  knew  that  if  they  got 
there  at  all  they  would  be  somewhere 
in  Alum  Pot. 

The  explorers  spent  nearly  an  hour 
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here,  fastening  the  ladders  together 
and  making  them  secure.  They  found 
a  huge  boulder,  and  first  fastened  a 
strong  rope  round  it,  well  wrapped 
with  cloth  to  prevent  it  from  fraying 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  sharp 
edges  of  rock  ;  and  to  this  they  fast¬ 
ened  the  rope  ladder  securely.  They 
could  not  actually  see  the  bottom  of 
the  drop,  and  as  they  did  not  know  its 
depth,  they  thought,  as  security,  that 
the  man  who  descended  first  should  in 
addition  have  a  rope  attached  round 
his  body,  and  be  held  by  those  at  the 
top.  Mr.  Townend  was  the  fiist  to 
go  down,  and  though  the  ladder  did 
not  quite  reach  to  the  bottom  it  was 
only  a  few  feet  off.  Mr.  Dawson  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  Dean  came  last.  They 
judged  the  full  distance  of  the  drop  at 
(JO  feet — about  46  feet  to  where  they 
landed,  and  another  scramble  down, 
though  with  good  foothold,  of  about 
14  feet  before  they  found  themselves 
in  daylight  proper,  on  the  floor  of 
Alum  Pot. 

After  this  big  drop,  the  others  in 
broad  daylight  did  not  seem  much. 
The  picture  was  beautiful  from  this 
point.  It  was  about  high  noon,  with 
a  clear  sky  and  the  sun  beating  straight 
down  into  the  pot  ;  and  from  the  other 
side,  opposite  to  them,  a  small  water¬ 
fall  descended  from  the  lop  of  the  pot 
and  came  down  almost  in  fine  spray, 
owing  to  its  rocky  passage. 

In  consequence  of  the  spray  the 
whole  place  seemed  like  the  heart  of 
some  huge  rainbow,  the  colors  beauti¬ 
ful  beyond  compare ;  but  later  on, 
when  the  sun  had  moved  a  little  far¬ 
ther  round,  the  party  found  the  mist 
positively  freezing,  and  being  wet  to 
the  skin  they  were  very  cold,  and  their 
little  stock  of  whisky  was  very  soon 
exhausted  in  trying  to  keep  themselves 
warm. 

From  the  second  to  the  third  stage 
they  had  not  much  difficulty  ;  though 
it  was  unpleasant  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  loose  stones  that  peo¬ 
ple  had  thrown  over  the  top  from  time 
to  time.  They  scrambled  to  stage 
three  with  knotted  ropes,  and  there 
Mr.  Dawson  had  an  ugly  drop,  letting 
his  grip  loose  when  half-way  down, 
and  falling  the  rest  of  the  distance. 
At  this  stage  they  went  back  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  long  drop,  and  Dean 
went  up  the  ladder  to  the  mouth  of 
Long  Churn,  in  order  that  he  could 
let  it  down  to  his  companions,  as  they 
could  get  no  farther  without  it,  the 
floor  suddenly  dropping  again.  He 
had  to  stay  up  till  he  came  back  to 
fasten  the  ladder  to  enable  them  to  re¬ 
turn.  After  they  got  the  ladder  they 
reached  the  third  stage  again  without 
much  difficulty  ;  but  here  again  they 
were  in  trouble,  and  needed  some  as¬ 
sistance,  but  there  was  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  fasten  a  rope  to,  the  available 
ledge  being  only  small  loose  stones. 
They,  however,  threw  their  ladders 
down,  absolutely  “  burning  their 
ships,”  and  so  they  had  either  to  de¬ 
scend  to  the  ladders  or  stay  all  night 
where  they  were. 

The  chasm  here  is  considerably  nar¬ 
rowed,  and  has  been  bridged  by  a  huge 
stone  which  has  got  wedged  across  it 
at  some  remote  date ;  and  so  they 
worked  their  way  round  the  edge  of 
the  pot  to  the  farther  side,  hoping  to 
climb  over  the  stone  bridge  which 
slopes  rapidly  downward  to  the  lower 
level  they  wanted  to  reach.  This,  and 
getting  over  the  stone,  was  the  most 
uncomfortable  work  of  the  descent,  as 
the  foothold  was  not  of  the  best  round 
the  pot,  and  underneath  was  a  drop  of 
at  least  150  feet  straight  down.  But 
this  was  their  only  chance  of  getting 
to  the  level  where  the  ladders  were. 
Mr.  Townend  led  the  way,  and  Mr. 
Dawson  followed.  They  then  cau¬ 
tiously  crept  down  the  stone,  holding 
on  by  teeth  and  eyelids,'  and  success¬ 
fully  bridged  the  chasm.  From  there 
they  crawled  and  crept  some  distance 
along  the  sharp  sloping  floor.  Once 
more  they  got  the  ladders  into  posi¬ 
tion.  This — the  south — end  of  the 
chasm  (the  end  of  Long  Churn  being 
the  north),  is  the  least  drop.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of.  Alum  Pot  slopes  down  very 
much  toward  the  north,  it  being  deep¬ 
est  underneath  the  exit  from  Long 
Churn.  The  bottom  was  then  very 
wet,  and  as  a  further  descent  to  the 
other  end  necessitated  more  ropes, 
which  they  did  not  possess,  the  party 
could  not  proceed. 

There  is  one  thing  any  one  going 
down  these  pots  should  attend  to,  and 
that  is  to  leave  some  one  at  the  top  to 
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keep  people  from  throwing  Btones 
down,  as  there  is  hardly  any  shelter. 
Tliis  the  parly  did  not  do,  however, 
and  they  were  somewhat  alarmed  by 
the  appearance  of  two  fair-sized  mis¬ 
siles.  These,  luckily,  were  thrown 
from  the  farther  side.  If  the  exploreis 
had  been  standing  underneath  the  tour¬ 
ist,  the  consequences  might  have  been 
serious.  The  explorers  waited  and 
shouted  for  some  time,  and  as  no  more 
stones  came  they  went  on  their  subter¬ 
ranean  way  rejoicing. 

Such  is  Air.  Dawson’s  account  of  the 
first  descent  of  Alum  l^ot.  Since  that 
time  he  has  made  further  explorations 
of  the  pit,  but  has  not  learned  much 
to  add  to  the  foregoing  particulars. 

The  perils  of  exploring  pot-holes  are 
not  always  seen.  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Dawson  and  some  friends  wished  to 
make  a  descent  in  winter  time.  The 
hole  chosen  was  one  with  an  elliptical 
opening,  and  its  mouth  was  partially 
covered  over  by  the  snow.  In  the 
neighboihood  of  Ingleborough  the 
snow,  when  it  falls  at  all,  comes  down 
handsomely,  and  on  this  occasion  it 
had  descended  in  heavy  quantities  and 
lay  thickly  upon  the  moorland.  The 
men  who  held  the  ropes  stood  at  one 
end  of  the  mouth  and  let  down  the 
explorer.  But  the  cold  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  were  too  much  for  him,  and  ho 
promptly  signalled  to  be  drawn  back 
to  the  surface.  The  hauling-in  began, 
but,  to  the  dismay  of  the  workers,  the 
rope  began  to  cut  through  the  bank  of 
snow  overhanging  the  brink,  and  when 
the  man  on  the  rope  finally  did  come 
to  the  top  of  the  pit  it  was  found  that 
his  head  was  under  a  thick  covering  of 
snow  ;  just  as  if  he  had  got  under  the 
ice  of  a  pond  or  stream.  lie  was  not 
too  luxuriantly  clad  with  hair,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  been  worked  through 
the  snow  his  head  was  numb  with  cold. 
The  humor  of  the  situation  wjis  duly 
appreciated,  but  imagine  the  feelings 
of  the  haulers-in  when  they  found  that 
they  had  been  standing  over  the  very 
])it  itself  while  working  at  the  rope  ! 
Their  ground  was  a  floor  of  frozen 
snow  which  might  have  collapsed  at 
any  instant  and  precipitated  them  to 
the  bottom  of  the  awful  depths. 

One  of  the  most  fearful  of  the  pot¬ 
holes,  Gaping  Ghyll,  was  only  com¬ 


pletely  explored  so  recently  as  August, 
1895,  and  the  honor  of  fathoming  its 
mysteries  fell  not  to  an  Englishman, 
but  a  Frenchman.  That  was  M.  Mar¬ 
tel,  of  Paris,  a  scientific  gentleman 
who  has  for  many  years  paid  great  at¬ 
tention  to  these  natural  pits.  The 
average  outsider  can  understand  but 
partially  the  great  labor  that  is  involved 
in  descending  a- pot-hole  such  as  this, 
for  among  other  precautions  which  it 
was  necessary  to  take  was  that  of  divert¬ 
ing  altogether  a  stream  of  water  which 
runs  into  the  Ghyll,  and  in  time  of 
heavy  rains  leaps  over  the  brink  and 
disappeats  with  an  awful  roar  into  the 
abyss. 

For  many  weeks  M.  Martel  made  his 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  de¬ 
scent,  and  all  was  in  readiness  on  Au¬ 
gust  1.  The  stream  had  been  diverted, 
and  a  very  large  amount  of  tackle  got 
to  the  place.  This  apparatus  consisted 
of  three  rope  ladders,  a  stout  hemp 
rope  about  100  yards  long,  and  an  oak 
post.  The  post  was  firmly  driven  into 
the  ground  at  the  brink,  then  the  rope 
was  fastened  to  it  and  the  ladders  to 
the  rope.  M.  Martel  was  equipped 
with  a  telephone  fiOO  feet  long,  and 
magnesium  wire  and  candles.  With 
the  telephone  he  communicated  regu¬ 
larly,  reporting  progress  to  the  anxious 
crowd  at  the  brink,  in  which  was  his 
wife.  The  preparations  for  the  descent 
occupied  three  hours,  and  the  ascent 
alone  took  twenty-eight  minutes,  so 
that  the  arduous  nature  of  the  upward 
climb  can  be  readily  appreciated.  The 
total  depth  of  the  Ghyll  was  found  to 
be  330  feet,  and  the  chamber  at  the 
bottom  450  feet  long,  from  120  to  130 
feet  broad,  and  between  90  and  100 
feet  high.  The  Frenchman  found  that 
the  water  which  falls  into  the  Ghyll 
percolates  into  the  soil,  and  that  there 
are  several  main  outlets  which  are  so 
much  choked  up  with  sand  and  boul¬ 
ders  as  to  be  unexplorable  without 
great  labor.  Perhaps  these  channels 
will,  when  cleared  out,  reveal  wonders 
that  are  as  yet  undreamed  of.  They 
are,  even  now,  the  cause  of  hungry 
desire  on  the  part  of  several  English¬ 
men  who  wish  to  get  to  the  very  core 
of  these  subterranean  mysteries. 

Appended  are  interesting  particulars 
of  some  of  the  chief  pits  within  six 
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miles  of  Tngleton.  Rowen  Pot  is  called 
by  Mr.  Harry  Speight,  the  well-known 
writer  about  the  beauties  of  Yorkshire, 
the  most  awful  fissure  in  the  dale. 
The  circumference  is  90  feet  long  by 
12  yards  wide,  diminishing  to  4  yards. 
An  exploring  party  once  descended  to 
a  depth  of  351  feet,  when,  following  a 
horizontal  passage  for  a  considerable 
distance,  they  met  with  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  opening,  and  lowering  themselves 
by  successive  stages  ultimately  reached 
a  depth  of  GOO  feet  ;  but  this  was  not 
the  bottom.  Marble  Pot  has  a  drop 
of  90  feet,  and  much  water  is  carried 
to  a  hole  in  it,  the  known  depth  of 
which  is  50  feet.  Juniper  Pot  is  full 
of  water  to  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  explore  it. 
Raspberry  Pot  is  a  deep  rift  with  a 
long  drop.  Nothing  is  known  of  it, 
as  it  has  never  been  explored.  The 
Fluted  Hole  is  of  great  depth,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  it.  The  Pillar 
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Hole  is  so  narrow  that  one  can  stride 
over  it.  It  has  been  plumbed  to  a 
depth  of  150  feet,  but  has  never  been 
descended.  Tbe  Long  Kin  Hole 

(West)  is  narrow  at  the  surface,  and 
shaped  like  the  letter  L.  It  has  been 
plumbed  to  300  feet ;  but  this  cannot 
with  certainty  be  declared  to  be  the 
full  depth.  Rosebay  Pot,  Fern  Pot, 
Moss  Hole,  Mud  foot  Hole  and  Cave 
Pot  have  never  been  descended,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  them.  They  are 
very  wet.  Tiie  Boggart’s  Roaring 

Hole,  which  is  full  of  water  in  wet 
weather,  has  a  vertical  drop  of  145 
feet.  Jingle  Pot  has  a  depth  of  48 
feet,  a  length  of  70  feet,  and  a  width 
of  10  feet.  It  is  generally  full  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Mere  Ghyll  is  a  gap  240  feet 
long.  The  water  disappears  in  an 
abyss,  the  depth  of  which  is  unknown. 
There  are  other  pot-holes  without  either 
names  or  known  dimensions.— 
man's  Magazine. 
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It  would  have  been  matter  for  deep 
regret  had  the  Victorian  Era  witnessed 
a  change  in  our  rural  scenery  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  which  has  taken  place 
near  to  the  great  towns.  The  en¬ 
croaching  cities  swallow  up  village  after 
village,  and  field  after  field  ;  but  the 
process  has  been  far  too  slow  to  make 
any  considerable  impression  on  the 
total  of  rural  England,  even  in  sixty 
years.  More  dangerous,  and  more 
justly  feared,  was  the  creation  of  “  in- 
dustiial  areas”  in  country  districts, 
when  factories  sprung  up  in  villages, 
and  large  tracts  were  disfigured  by  the 
most  slovenly  of  all  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  the  small  factory,  the  surface 
colliery,  and  the  squalid  “  home  indus¬ 
tries”  of  chain-making  and  the  hard¬ 
ware  trades.  But  sixty  years  have 
shown  that  the  evil  results  even  of 
these  destructive  agencies  are  not  per¬ 
manent.  Tbe  coal  is  worked  out,  the 
scrap-iron  foundiies,  collieries,  and 
bottle-works  are  deserted,  and  the 
ground  once  more  in  process  of  being 
replanted  with  trees,  and  restocked 
with  flowers,  birds,  and  even  game. 
In  view  of  the  probable  recovery  of  dis¬ 


tricts  like  parts  of  the  Black  Country, 
and  the  real  slowness  of  the  spread  of 
those  “  wens”  of  bricks  and  mortar 
which  Cobbett  was  always  denouncing, 
the  danger  to  our  rural  scenery  to  be 
apprehended  from  these  two  sources  of 
industrial  and  urban  expansion  must 
be  set  down  as  somewhat  remote. 

Now,  as  always,  it  is  agriculture  and 
the  changes  in  the  methods  of  agricul¬ 
ture  which  profoundly  modify  our  rural 
landscape.  It  was  Roman-taught  agri¬ 
culture  which  cut  down  the  ancient 
forests  and  first  turned  England  into  a 
cornfield.  It  was  the  change  fiom 
”  common  fields”  and  common  pastures 
to  enclosures  which  cut  up  this  coun¬ 
try  into  one  enormous  patchwork  quilt 
of  hedges  and  hedgerow  timber — that 
lovely  forest  “  always  seen  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  but  which  one  never  reaches 
and  it  was  tbe  discovery  of  new  crops 
and  scientific  farming  which  established 
agriculture  as  a  paying  business  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  fixed 
the  character  of  our  average  rural 
scenery,  and  made  it  such  as  we  love 
and  desiie  to  preserve  to-day.  It  re¬ 
placed  much  tliat  was  wild,  and  much 
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more  that  was  pastoral  and  not  culti¬ 
vated,  with  a  tamer  but  richer  outline. 
It  brought  its  compensation  by  the  in¬ 
creased  wealth  of  color  which  the  golden 
corn-crops,  the  rich  green  of  fields  of 
imported  plants  like  turnips,  mangolds, 
rape,  and  mustard,  and  the  leguminous 
plants  and  pink  clovers  and  sanfoins, 
lend  to  the  landscape,  and  it  created 
centres  of  quiet  beauty  by  multiplying 
farmhouses,  with  those  quaint  and  pic¬ 
turesque  accessories  of  buildings,  which 
the  increastd  prosperity  and  multiplied 
activities  of  the  farmer  required.  Then 
the  dovecote,  granary,  hop  “  oasts,” 
cart-sheds,  stack-yards,  cow-byres, 
yards,  and  barns,  so  long  the  Joy  of 
landscape  painters,  were  set  round  with 
orchards,  shaded  with  timber,  and  by 
them  were  dug  the  drinking  pools  and 
ponds  to  serve  the  cattle.  Meantime, 
as  agriculture  prospered  on  the  farm, 
and  money  came  into  the  landlords’ 
pockets,  they  began  to  plant  woods, 
make  lakes,  add  to  parks,  and  con¬ 
tribute  further  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  country.  From  the  time  when 
Cobbett  was  wont  to  sally  out  on  his 
rural  rides  until  the  establishment  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  North  and 
Midlands,  the  woods  of  England  grew 
or  shrank  as  agriculture  succeeded  or 
failed.  .  They  were  the  gauge  of  rural 
prosperity. 

At  only  two  periods  during  the 
Queen’s  reign  has  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  established  scenery  been 
threatened.  The  causes  were  quite  dis¬ 
similar  ;  but  the  result  seemed  likely 
to  bo  the  same,  and  to  end  in  a  great 
destruction  of  timber  and  woodland, 
as  well  as  of  hedgerows  and  hedgerow 
trees.  The  first  was  caused  by  the  high 
price  of  corn,  the  last  was  threatened 
because  corn  could  no  longer  be  grown 
at  a  profit.  Wheat  at  GO.?,  made  every 
farmer  look  with  grudging  on  each 
hedgerow  and  tree,  and  every  planta¬ 
tion  and  coppice  which  occupied  ground 
on  which  wheat  might  be  grown. 
When  wheat  fell  to  20.?.  a  quarter,  we 
were  threatened  with  some  form  of 
small  tenement  or  peasant  proprietor¬ 
ship  which  would  have  been  more  fatal 
to  timber  than  the  “  high  farming”  of 
the  sixties.  For  the  peasant,  as 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  show,  is  the 
gr>nd  enemy  of  trees.  lie  never 
New  Sekies — Vol  LXVI  ,  No.  (!. 


plants,  and  never  foregoes  the  chance 
of  dest'oying.  In  many  counties,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  East  of  England,  the  land¬ 
lords  were  tempted  by  the  offer  of  in¬ 
creased  rents  to  permit  their  planta¬ 
tions  and  hedgerow  timber  to  be  im¬ 
proved  away.  In  many  farms  the  tim¬ 
ber  round  the  old  house  was  all  that 
remained  on  many  hundreds  of  acres. 
It  was  a  matter  of  professional  pride 
among  the  farmer  class  to  grub  up  all 
the  good  high  hedgerows,  fell  the  pol¬ 
lards  and  elms  on  the  banks,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  low  quicksets,  with  a  drain  be¬ 
side  them  instead  of  a  ditch.  They 
next  attacked  the  smalt  plantations,  a 
precious  ornament  of  the  tamer  kinds 
of  landscape.  In  these  the  trees  were 
felled,  the  copse-wood  grubbed  up  by 
the  roots,  and  the  ground  cleared  and 
planted  with  corn.  Next  the  larger 
woods  suffered.  It  would  scarcely  be 
credited  that  in  Suffolk  a  wood  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  with 
a  history  of  six  hundred  years  was  cut 
down,  grubbed  up,  and  improved  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  order  to  grow 
wheat  on  its  site.  Fortunately  for  the 
future  of  English  scenery,  by  the  time 
that  this  had  become  a  conscience  to 
the  farming  class,  the  price  of  wlieat 
fell,  and  the  remainder  of  the  trees 
were  saved.  On  the  chalk  downs, 
where  there  were  no  fences  and  fewer 
trees,  the  farmers  ploughed  up  the 
primitive  turf  to  grow  poor  wheat  and 
worse  turnips.  In  Devonshire  the  land¬ 
lords  made  fresh  enclosures  of  fuize- 
brake,  ploughed  them  up,  and  grew 
crops  which  in  those  days  were  remu¬ 
nerative.  Everywhere  one  of  the  best 
of  the  “  induced”  features  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  landscape,  the  frequent  farmhouses, 
was  in  danger  of  partial  disappearance, 
as  the  farms  were  amalgamated  into 
large  holdings,  and  the  houses  formerly 
belonging  to  them  pulled  down  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  decay.  Lastly,  the  public  be¬ 
lief  that  all  land  ought  to  bo  made  to 
yield  revenue  became  part  of  the  creed 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Office. 
Hence  the  decision  to  cut  down  all  the 
old  woods  of  the  New  Forest  and  turn 
it  into  a  timber-farm. 

Tiie  public  as  well  as  the  farmers 
were  in  this  mood  of  uncompromising 
hostility  to  the  old  English  scenery 
when  the  fall  in  prices  of  all  produce 
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of  the  soil  gave  a  riule  shock  to  their 
further  schemes.  Behind  this  came  an 
awakened  interest  in  natural  beauty. 
But  the  axes  already  “  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  tree”  would  in  any  case  have 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
saw  loss,  not  profit,  in  fresh  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise.  The  reaction  from 
overstimulus  to  despair  in  farming, 
generally  caused  gloomy  forebodings  as 
to  the  preservation  of  the  amenities  of 
our  good  countryside.  Parks  were  to 
be  cut  down,  farms  to  be  cut  up  into 
allotments,  and  for  the  smiling  villages 
and  fields  of  country  England  we  were 
to  have  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  the 
bare,  “sweated,”  overcropped  com¬ 
mune  of  rural  Fi'ance.  None  of  these 
anticipations  have  been  realized.  On 
the  contrary,  our  scenery  is  steadily  re¬ 
verting  to  the  type  of  the  beginning  of 
the  reign.  Furze-brake  which  was 
turned  into  corn-land  is  once  more 
furze-brake  ;  small  farmhouses  falling 
to  ruins  are  fuibished  up  and  once 
more  inhabited,  and  the  tenants  are 
jilanting  hedges  to  divide  up  fields 
thrown  into  blocks  of  unmanageable 
size.  The  ploughed-up  downland  has 
gone  back  from  corn  to  weeds,  from 
weeds  to  grass,  and  is  fast  becoming 
turf  again.  And,  best  of  all,  English- 
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men  have  not  given  up  their  liking  for 
a  country  house  in  which  to  live  for 
some  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  year,  and 
are  not  only  building,  but  planting  and 
improving,  their  new  houses  and  de¬ 
mesnes,  or  adding  woods,  water,  and 
parks  to  the  old  ones.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  there  was  room  to  doubt 
whether  the  modern  Englishman  of 
means  would  not  desert  the  country, 
and  live  “  the  social  life”  as  most  for¬ 
eigners  understand  it,  either  in  towns 
or  in  country  or  seaside  colonies  con- 
sistfng  entirely  of  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do.  But  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  shows  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  though  Bournemouth,  Hind  Head, 
and  choice  spots  on  the  South  Coast 
and  in  the  Thames  Valley  will  meet 
the  wants  of  those  to  whom  this  life 
appeals.  But  rural  England  is  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  what  it  was  at  its  be¬ 
ginning — the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  own  a  home  in.  Its  scenery  is  as 
varied  and  its  charm  as  great  as  ever. 
Even  the  Americans  are  beginning  to 
discover  this,  and  its  future  may  be 
foretold.  It  is  destined  to  be  the  place 
of  rest  and  retirement  for  all  members 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  who  have 
fought  and  won  in  the  battle  of  life. — 
Spectator. 
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Napoleon’s  famous  prophecy  that 
before  the  end  of  the  century  Europe 
would  be  either  Cossack  or  Republican, 
was  no  mere  casual  epigram.  We 
know  from  his  private  papers  that  an 
eventual  predominance  of  Russia  was 
one  of  the  most  strongly-rooted  of  his 
political  convictions.  He  foresaw  the 
immense  power  Russia  was  destined  to 
wield  in  virtue  of  her  territorial  com¬ 
pactness  and  her  illimitable  capacity 
for  development  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  the  prospect  of  it  sat  like 
a  nightmare  on  his  intensely  West  Eu¬ 
ropean  consciousness.  In  his  Memoirs* 
he  declares,  with  evident  sincerity. 


*  ]Meneval  :  Memoirs  to  serve  for  the  Uistory 
of  Napoleon  /.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  93. 


that  he  waged  the  disastrous  war  of 
1812  solely  in  order  to  “  throw  the 
Russians  back  on  to  the  farther  side 
of  the  Borysthenes,  and  re-establish 
the  throne  of  Poland  as  the  Empire’s 
natui’al  barrier.”  The  alternative, 
in  his  opinion,  was  that  “  the  sceptre 
of  Europe  would  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  Tsar.”  There  was,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  of  crude  exaggeration  in 
this  view,  due,  not  to  any  actual  over- 
estimation  of  the  possibilities  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  to  an  exclusively  subjective  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  active  form  they 
might  assume  in  international  affairs. 
Napoleon’s  more  subtle  and  less  am¬ 
bitious  nephew  reduced  the  prophecy 
to  its  true  proportions  when,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  Franco-English  alliance  to 
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Lord  Malmesbury,  in  1853,  he  urged 
that,  ill  the  then  disturbed  state  of 
Western  European  politics,  “  if  his 
uncle’s  prophecy  respecting  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  were  not  physically  realized,  it 
would  be  so  morally.”* 

Just  a  year  ago  I  called  attention  in 
the  pages  of  this  Reviewf  to  the  ap- 
])arent  Lilfilment  of  this  prediction  as 
illustrated  by  the  triumphal  progress 
of  the  Tsar  through  Europe,  and  the 
events  in  the  Near  and  Far  East  which 
had  led  up  to  it.  The  history  of  the 
))ast  twelvemonth  has  vastly  strength¬ 
ened  the  evidence  on  which  my  view 
was  based.  In  the  growing  disorder 
of  European  politics  the  moral  ascend¬ 
ency  of  Russia  has  remained  the  one 
stable  fact  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion.  Despite  the  death  of  Prince  Lo- 
hanoff,  to  whose  genius  the  new  pre¬ 
dominance  was  hastily  ascribed,  Rus¬ 
sia  has  passed  from  one  triumph  to  an¬ 
other,  and  the  ascendency,  which  a 
3 ear  ago  was  vaguely  outlined  in  diplo¬ 
matic  successes  which  might  have  been 
transient,  and  in  homages  which  might 
have  been  only  empty  courtesies,  has 
become  clothed  in  solemn  transactions 
whicli  leave  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to 
its  magnitude  and  permanence.  The 
alliance  with  France  has  become  a  real¬ 
ity,  and  Austria,  whose  policy  has  al¬ 
ways  been  guided  by  the  cult  of  the 
rising  sun,  has.  by  an  agreement  with 
the  Tsar  on  the  Eastern  Question, 
given  us  the  measure  at  once  of  the 
new  predominance  and  of  the  decline 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  sneer  at  Reisepolitik  has  failed 
to  rob  the  recent  pilgrimages  to  the 
Russian  Court  of  their  tremendous  sig¬ 
nificance,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
during  the  past  year,  he  iias  himself 
supplied  us  with  the  key  to  their  real 
meaning.  Had  he  told  us  nothing 
about  his  famous  Neutrality  Treaty 
with  Russia  we  might  still  have  been 
disposed  to  doubt  the  written  alliance 
with  France  and  the  agreement  with 
Austria.  Those  transactions,  however, 
follow  necessarily  from  the  non-renewal 
of  the  Neutrality  Treaty  in  1890  and 
the  fickle  policy  pursued  by  Germany 

*  Malmesbury  :  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister, 
vol.  i.,  p.  390. 

t  The  Russian  Ascendency  in  Europe,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1896. 


since  that  year.  By  the  same  light  we 
are  enabled  to  recognize  the  true  meas¬ 
ure  of  subservience  implied  in  the 
German  Emperor’s  effusive  speeches  at 
Tsarkoe  Selo. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  the  Peterhof 
pilgrimages  that  the  Russian  ascend¬ 
ency  has  lately  been  illustrated.  “  Per¬ 
manent  influence,”  says  Ilerr  Popo  wsky, 
very  truly,  “  must,  above  all,  be  based 
on  real  power,”  and  real  power  is  not 
only  to  be  found  in  military  strength, 
but  also,  and  chiefly,  in  internal  politi¬ 
cal  peace  and  social  contentment. 
During  the  last  few  years,  and  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Tsar,  these  sourees  of  national  power 
have  been  steadily  growing  in  Russia. 
Of  the  Nihilists  we  hear  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  now.  The  persecution  of  Stun- 
dists  and  Jews  has  almost  ceased,  and 
Russian  publicists  are  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  idea  of  religious 
freedom.  The  Caucasus  has  long  been 
pacified.  Finland  and  the  Baltic  prov¬ 
inces  are  more  contented  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  their  history  before. 
Finally,  Poland,  whose  disaffection 
Western  Europe  has  always  regarded 
as  an  effectual  brake  on  Russian  am¬ 
bitions,  has  lately  given  the  Tsar  a  re¬ 
markable  assurance  of  her  devotion  to 
the  settled  order  of  things.  It  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  exaggerate  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Tsar  on  his  recent  visit 
to  Warsaw.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  reactionary  spirits  in  Russia, 
who  have  sneeringly  compared  it  with 
the  Empress  Catherine’s  triumphal  en¬ 
try  into  the  Crimea,  so  artistically  en¬ 
gineered  for  her  by  Potemkin.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  present  loyal  pro¬ 
testations  of  the  Russian  Poles.  De¬ 
serted  by  their  brethren  in  Galicia  and 
Posen,  and  abandoned  by  democratic 
France,  they  must  see  clearly  that  a 
revival  of  their  independence  has  be¬ 
come  impracticable.  Moreover,  the 
industrial  fever,  which  is  in  process  of 
transforming  the  whole  of  Russia,  has 
bitten  them  deeply,  and  hence  it  is 
cpiite  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
evolution  of  things  that  they  should 
now  ask  for  peace  with  their  con¬ 
queror,  a  peace  based  on  their  equality 
with  the  rest  of  Russia  in  administra- 
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tive  privileges,  and  consolidated  by 
their  full  participation  in  the  manifest 
greatness  and  growing  prosperity  of 
the  common  Empire. 

Despite  the  abundant  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  the  Cossack  triumph,  the 
Western  world  is  not  easily  persuaded 
to  accept  it.  On  all  hands  we  hear  it 
spoken  of  as  a  transient  effect  of  the 
abnormal  situation  in  Europe.  The 
suddenness  of  its  growth  is  appealed 
to  as  proof  of  its  ephemeral  nature. 
We  are  told,  moreover,  that  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  every  principle  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  that  civilization  should 
be  dominated  by  a  barbarian  power. 
The  nations  subdued  by  Genghiz  Khan 
and  Tamerlane  probably  said  the  same 
thing,  and  the  modern  Hellenes  cer¬ 
tainly  flattered  themselves  with  the 
same  thought  when  the  Ethnike  He- 
tairia  provoked  Edhem  Pasha  to  cross 
the  Melouna.  I  am,  however,  far  from 
believing  that  Russia  embodies  the 
lower  civilization  with  which  it  is  so 
generally  credited,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  presently  give.  If,  then,  we  wish 
clearly  to  understand  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  Russian  ascendency, 
we  should  ask  ourselves  two  questions  : 
In  the  first  place.  Is  it  true  that  this 
ascendency  is  a  sudden  capricious 
growth  ?  and  in  the  second  place.  Are 
we  justified  in  regarding  it  as  a  bar¬ 
barian  triumph  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  must  go 
much  further  back  than  Prince  Loba- 
noff’s  brief  tenure  of  office  to  find  the 
origins  of  the  political  growth  which 
has  placed  Russia  in  her  present  proud 
position.  What  we  are  witnessing  to 
day  is  the  epilogue  to  the  protracted 
duel  between  Prince  Bismarck  and 
Prince  Gortschakoff.  which,  in  1883, 
seemed  to  close  so  disastrously  for  the 
Russian  Chancellor.  With  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  Bismarckian  policy,  sig¬ 
nalized  first  by  the  non-renewal  of  the 
Neutrality  Treaty  with  Russia,  and 
secondly  by  the  German  Emperor’s 
alienation  of  England,  the  long-fructi¬ 
fying  results  of  Prince  Gortschakoff’s 
policy  rose  to  the  surface,  and  Russia 
became  the  predominant  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope  without  any  special  effort  on  her 
part — almost,  indeed,  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self. 

The  keynote  of  the  story  may  be 


found  in  Prince  Gortschakoff’s  famous 
remark  after  the  Crimean  War  that 
“  La  Russie  ne  boude  pas,  elle  se  re- 
cueille.”  The  diplomatic  side  of  this 
policy  has  been  described  to  us  by  the 
Russian  Chancellor  himself.*  It  was 
a  policy  of  silent  watchfulness.  Its 
constant  aim  was  to  embarrass  the 
Powers  to  whom  the  humiliations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  chiefly  due, 
so  as  to  create  openings  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  chess-board,  by  which  the  anti- 
Russian  provisions  of  that  hated  docu¬ 
ment  might  be  defied  and  annulled. 
It  seems  to  have  proceeded  on  the  cyni¬ 
cal,  but  well-founded,  conviction  that 
a  permanent  agreement  between  the 
Western  Powers  was  impossible,  and 
hence,  that  with  patience  and  a  skilful 
manipulation  of  Russian  influence  at 
moments  of  European  conflict,  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  bound  to  present  them¬ 
selves  when  the  signatories  of  the  Paris 
Treaty  could  be  taken  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  The  problem  was  not  a  very 
complex  one.  The  chief  offending 
Powers  were  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Austria,  and  it  was  only  necessary 
to  assist  in  crippling  any  two  of  them 
in  order  to  successfully  squeeze  the 
third.  Preferentially,  of  course,  the 
two  crippled  Powers  should  be  France 
and  Austria,  as  they  were  in  the  best 
position  to  retaliate.  Events  fell  out 
precisely  as  the  Russian  Foreign  Office 
probably  wished.  Austria  and  France 
became  successively  the  victims  of  dis¬ 
astrous  wars.  In  each  case  the  friendly 
neutrality  of  Russia  was  an  important 
element  in  the  success  of  the  victor, 
and  this  had  the  double  effect  of  grati¬ 
fying  the  Muscovite  sense  of  poetic 
justice  and  of  estalrlisliing  a  strong 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  benefited 
Power.  Thus  Russia  was  enabled  to 
get  rid  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  In  1870,  when  both 
France  and  Austria  were  lying  helpless 
at  the  feet  of  Germany,  she  extorted 
from  England  the  abolition  of  the 
Black  Sea  clause,  and  in  1878,  with 
the  support  of  Germany,  she  obtained 
the  cancellation  of  the  clause  which 
had  given  Moldavian  Bessaiabia  to 
Roumania. 


*  The  Diplomatic  llietorij  of  the  Crimean 
War,  St.  Petersburg,  1883. 
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While  80  far  Russia  had  recovered 
all  she  had  lost  by  the  Crimean  War, 
her  relative  position  in  Europe  re¬ 
mained  conspicuously  inferior  to  that 
she  had  held  before  185G.  In  conniv¬ 
ing  at  the  overthrow  of  Austria  and 
France  she  had  helped  to  build  up 
United  Italy  and  to  reconstruct  Im¬ 
perial  Germany.  Hence  a  recovery  of 
the  ascendency  she  had  enjoyed  in 
1850,  when  her  rescue  of  Austna  from 
the  Magyars  had  made  her  the  protect¬ 
or  of  the  trembling  monarchies  of  the 
Continent,  appeared  very  remote  if  not 
absolutely  impracticable.  The  quarrel 
with  Germany  and  the  constitution  of 
the  present  Triple  Alliance  threw  her 
still  further  into  the  shade,  and  for  a 
time  she  relapsed  into  her  old  watch¬ 
ful  and  aggrieved  isolation.  This  new 
period  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
reciieilleiiient  was  marked  by  Prince 
Gortschakotf’s  hostility  lo  Germany 
and  his  gravitation  toward  France. 
'I’his  policy  did  not  prove  as  fortunate 
as  its  predecessor.  M.  Grevy,  who 
was  then  President  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  thought  the  time  had  net  yet 
come  when  his  country  could,  with 
confidence,  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  a  great  alliance.  Subsequently,  the 
persecuting  policy  of  the  Ferry  Cabinet 
created  a  bad  impression  in  all  the 
Monarchical  countries,  and  the  Tsar, 
who  had  never  fully  shared  in  his 
Chancellor’s  anti-German  feelings,  set 
his  face  against  the  idea  of  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Republic.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  policy  of  resisting  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  abandoned,  and  the  late 
Tsar  resolved  that,  if  by  a  direct  un¬ 
derstanding  with  Germany  he  could 
secure  himself  against  aggression,  he 
would  concentrate  all  his  solicitude 
and  ambition  on  the  internal  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  Empire.  In  this  way, 
shortly  after  Prince  Gortschakotf’s 
death,  the  famous  Neutrality  Treaty 
which  Prince  Bismarck  revealed  last 
October  came  into  existence.  Russia 
thus  became  a  satellite  in  the  Bis- 
rnarckian  system,  and  the  Xapoleonic 
prospect  of  her  predominance  in  Eu¬ 
rope  appeared  to  most  people  in  the 
light  of  a  fantastic  dream. 

But  the  work  of  recueillement  since 
185G  had  not  been  wholly,  or  even 
chiefly,  diplomatic.  Forces  had  been 


aceumulating  in  Russia,  unperceived 
by  Western  Europe,  which  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  her  an  inevitable  preponder¬ 
ance  more  solidly  founded  than  any 
she  could  derive  from  the  skill  of  her 
Foreign  Office  or  the  suicidal  discords 
of  her  neighbors.  “  The  twentieth 
century  belongs  to  us,”  complacently 
wrote  the  Moscow  Gazette,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  I,,  when  the  Cossack  peril  seemed 
to  have  been  rolled  back  for  all  time. 
This  was  no  empty  boast.  Nor  was  it 
based  on  the  barbarian  circumstance 
that  the  strength  of  the  Muscovite 
military  establishment  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  Power.  It  was 
inspired  by  facts  of  the  economic  order 
— by  the  enormous  area  of  the  Empire, 
by  the  immense  and  rapid  growth  of 
the  population,  and  by  the  .sagacious 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  turn  to 
profitable  account  the  rich  re.sources  of 
the  one  and  the  inexhaustible  activity 
of  the  other. 

Since  the  Crimean  War  an  economic 
revolution  has  been  in  progress  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  Almost  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris  the  lines  were  laid  of  a 
domestic  policy  which,  though  not 
precisely  intended  to  beat  swords  into 
ploughshares,  was  designed  to  give  a.s 
much  solicitude  to  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  of  industrial  progress  as  to  the 
means  of  national  defence.  It  was 
then  that  Russian  statesmen  turned 
seiiously  to  the  problems  of  eolonizing 
and  developing  the  half-savage  wastes 
of  Siberia,  and  of  protecting  and  stim¬ 
ulating  manufacturing  industry.  For 
a  time  the  movement  languished.  It 
received  its  first  great  impulse  in  18G1, 
when,  by  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
free  labor  was  created.  It  became  a 
national  necessity  when,  in  the  seven¬ 
ties,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  Argentine  deposed  Russia  from 
her  supremaey  in  the  European  wheat 
market,  and  vastly  reduced  the  prices 
of  cereals.  The  problem  by  which  the 
State  was  then  confronted  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  serious.  Professor  Mendeleeff 
calculated  that  the  labor  involved  in 
the  harvest  required  annually  5,000,- 
000,000  working  days,  and  that  these 
working  days  were  supplied  by  50,000,- 
000  men,  who  consequently  worked 
only  100  days  each.  As,  at  the  lowest 
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calculation,  these  50,000,000  men  dis¬ 
posed  of  200  working  days  annually 
each,  it  follows  that  5,000,000,000  days, 
or  the  total  labor  of  25,000,000  able- 
bodied  men,  were  lost. 

NV'hile  the  price  of  wheat  in  Europe 
was  fixed  by  the  extent  and  quality  of 
the  Russian  harvest,  this  was  not  a 
serious  matter,  but  as  soon  as  the  value 
of  corn  became  dependent  on  a  formid¬ 
able  competition  in  foreign  markets 
the  gravity  of  the  labor  problem  as¬ 
sumed  the  proportions  of  a  calamity. 
The  Russian  Government  rightly 
judged  that  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  this  state  of  affairs  was  by  the 
protection,  encouragement,  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  industry,  and  so  far  the  mea¬ 
sures  it  has  adopted  have  proved  strik¬ 
ingly  successful.*  Almost  every  branch 
of  industry  has  been  established.  jRos- 
cow  is  rapidly  becoming  the  Manches¬ 
ter  of  the  East,  and  at  Lodz,  in  Po¬ 
land,  is  a  manufacturing  town  which 
is  driving  the  products  of  Bradford 
and  Mulhauseu  out  of  Russia.  Al¬ 
ready  the  national  industries  have  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  serious  decline  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  which  has  been  in 
steady  operation  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
statistics  of  the  consumption  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  value  per  head  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  now  exactly  the  same  as  before 
the  fall,  thus  showing  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  people  has  not 
diminished.!  Russia  has,  however, 
still  those  5,000,000,000  working  days 
available  for  fresh  industrial  develop¬ 
ments,  and  perhaps  many  millions 
more,  seeing  how  rapidly  the  popula¬ 
tion  increases. 

It  is  important  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article  that  something  should  be 
said  respecting  the  means  by  which 
this  industrial  policy  is  promoted. 
They  are  of  a  strictly  protectionist  na¬ 
ture.  While  the  existing  Empire  is 


*  Tilt  Industries  of  Russia,  St.  Petersburg, 
1S95  (lutroductioD  by  Professor  MendeleeS) ; 
Statesman’s  Handbook  for  Russia,  St.  Peters- 
t)urg,  iy96,  vol.  i.,  pp.  196,  267  ;  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
33,  35.  These  are  both  official  publications, 
and  Englisli  editions  are  issued  by  the  Chan¬ 
cery  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers. 

+  Statesman’s  Handbook  for  Russia,  vol.  ii., 
p.  35. 
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being  opened  up  in  every  direction 
with  roads  and  railways,  and  while 
great  colonizing  movements  are  being 
set  in  motion  by  the  authorities  toward 
suitable  territories,  a  prohibitive  tariff 
shuts  the  door  against  foreign  com¬ 
petition  across  the  western  frontier, 
and  a  vigilant  eye  is  kept  on  the  south 
and  southeast  for  opportunities  of  con¬ 
quest  in  directions  where  raw  materials 
can  be  obtained  for  the  home  workers, 
or  close  markets  secured  for  their 
manufactures.  Almost  every  phase  of 
the  Asiatic  policy  of  Russia  during  the 
last  forty  years  has  been  guided  by 
economic  considerations.  Russia  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  working  np  im¬ 
ported  raw  material,  or  with  supplying 
her  own  wants.  She  is  determined  to 
grow  or  mine  everything  she  requires, 
and  to  produce  an  excess  of  manufac¬ 
tures  which  may  be  safely  disposed  of 
in  regions  where  her  own  governors 
apply  the  Imperial  tariff.  Already  she 
possesses  depmdencies  in  Central  Asia 
which  enjoy  the  climate  and  soil  of 
Messina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and 
there  she  is  hard  at  work  growing  silk, 
rice,  wine,  and  especially  cotton.  It 
is  estimated  that,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  Russia  will  grow  all  the  cot¬ 
ton  she  needs,  and  drive  English  tex¬ 
tiles  out  of  Northern  Afghanistan. 
Immense  sums  of  money  have  been 
sunk  in  railways  and  roads,  in  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  Turkestan,  the  establishment 
of  cotton  plantations,  the  opening  of 
schools  of  silk  culture,  and  the  subven¬ 
tion  of  colonists.  The  Siberian  rail¬ 
way  is,  of  course,  only  the  most  colos¬ 
sal  feature  in  this  great  economic  en¬ 
terprise.  It  is  intended  by  its  feeders 
to  tap  the  richest  markets  of  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria.  The  recent  deter¬ 
mination  to  abolish  transportation  to 
Siberia  is  not  the  exclusively  humani¬ 
tarian  measure  M.  Bergerat  has  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  in  his  most  dithvraiubic 
prose,  but  only  our  own  Botany  Bay 
reform’in  Russian  guise.  So  far  from 
the  Asiatic  policy  of  Russia  being  actu¬ 
ated  solely  by  the  conquering  ideals  of 
Catherine  and  the  fictitious  will  of 
Peter  the  Great,  its  economic  aims 
have  been  popularly  recognized  in  Rus¬ 
sia  for  more  than  a  generation.  When 
General  Kauffmann  returned  from  his 
campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  twenty-one 
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years  ago,  he  received  a  magnificent 
welcome  from  the  merchants  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  who  recognized  in  him  the  eman¬ 
cipator  of  the  Russian  cotton  industry 
from  British  and  American  oppression, 
rather  than  the  Imperial  conqueror.* 
This  economic  movement  is  operat¬ 
ing  a  revolution  in  Russia.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  founded  the  political  influence 
of  the  country  on  a  basis  of  enormous 
power,  and  it  has  given  significant 
direction  to  its  foreign  policy.  We 
have  seen  that  the  late  Tsar  consented 
virtually  to  the  effacement  of  Russia 
from  the  councils  of  Western  Europe 
in  order  to  be  free  to  devote  himself  to 
this  internal  movement,  so  fraught 
with  prosperity  to  his  Empire.  When, 
in  1890,  the  Neutrality  Treaty  with 
(lermanv  lapsed  owing  to  the  fall  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  Russia  found  herself 
deprived  of  the  guarantee  of  peace 
which  was  so  essential  to  the  industrial 
recmillement  in  which  she  was  engaged. 
Then  it  was  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
the  h’’rench  Alliance.  It  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  gulp.  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
knows  Russia,  perhaps,  as  well  as  any 
man,  always  believed  that  an  alliance 
between  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Tsar  was  im possible,  f  But  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  Russia  was  isolated  in 
the  face  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  She 
was,  perhaps,  strong  enough  to  resist 
any  aggression,  but  that  was  no  conso¬ 
lation  to  her.  War,  even  if  successful, 
would  ruin  the  great  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  on  which  she  had  just  launched 
herself,  and  in  which  she  had  sunk  a 
colossal  capital.  It  would  throw  her 
back  for  half  a  century  at  least.  More¬ 
over,  money  was  still  required  for  fur¬ 
ther  railways  and  other  public  works, 
and  the  new  attitude  of  Germany  might 
mean  the  closing  of  the  Berlin  market 
to  her  as  the  London  market  had  been 
closed  after  the  Penjdeh  incident. 
This  would  increase  the  cost  of  future 
loans.  There  was  no  way  out  of  this 
dirticulty  except  the  return  of  Russia 
to  European  politics  as  the  avowed 
ally  of  Fiance,  and,  accordingly,  the 


*  For  the  economic  policy  of  Russia  ia  Asia 
s'*e  Peez  :  Znr  NeueMen  Jlamlelupolitik,  pp.  16, 
103-4  ;  St.  Petersburger  Zf.itung,  January  11, 
1896,  and  January  24,  1897 
f  Politische  Briefe  Bismareks,  p.  285  ;  Busch, 
Our  Chancellor,  ii.,  pp.  89-92. 


Cronstadt  demonstration  was  arranged. 
The  important  point  to  be  noted  here 
is  not  the  effect  produced  by  this  alli¬ 
ance  on  the  internal  security  of  Russia 
or  on  the  European  equilibrium,  but 
the  degree  in  which  it  influenced  the 
progress  of  Russia  toward  the  predomi¬ 
nance  in  Europe  she  enjoys  to  day,  and 
which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  this 
article  to  discuss.  That  may  be  shortly 
stated.  As  the  head  of  an  alliance 
which  was  recognized  as  fully  a  match 
for  the  rival  combination  she  jumped 
suddenly  from  the  position  of  a  satel¬ 
lite  of  Germany  to,  at  any  rate,  the 
equal  of  that  power. 

The  story  of  how  the  further  stage 
in  her  progress  was  accom[)li8hed,  and 
how  the  primacy  of  Germany  event¬ 
ually  passed  to  her,  was  related  in  these 
pages  last  month.*  The  Italian  disas¬ 
ter  in  Abyssinia,  the  German  Emper¬ 
or’s  telegram  to  President  Kruger,  and 
Prince  Bismarck’s  revelation  of  the 
German  betrayal  of  Austria  by  means 
of  the  Neutrality  Treaty,  shook  the 
Triple  Alliance  to  its  foundations. 
When  after  the  dismissal  of  Count 
Caprivi  the  German  Emperor  sought 
to  conciliate  Russia,  and  when,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  perilous  conflict  between 
Britain  and  Germany  on  the  Eastern 
Question,  Austria  compromised  her 
differences  with  Russia  in  the  Balkans, 
the  triumph  of  the  Cossack  was  com¬ 
plete.  The  Bismarckian  system,  by 
means  of  which  all  the  poweishad  been 
made  to  revolve  round  Germany,  be¬ 
came  to  a  large  extent  transferred  to 
Russia,  for  France,  Germany,  and  Aus¬ 
tria  were  now  all  avowed  competitors 
for  her  favor. 

This  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the 
Russian  predominance  has  already  in 
part  answered  the  second  of  the  two 
questions  with  which  the  value  and 
meaning  of  that  predominance  are 
bound  up.  A  State  which  has  em¬ 
barked  on  a  great  civilizing  mission  re¬ 
sembling  in  character  and  nuignitude 
that  in  which  England  herself  is  en¬ 
gaged,  and  which  is  working  out  for 
itself  a  colonizing  and  industrial  des¬ 
tiny  which  assimilates  it  still  more 
closely  to  our  own  country,  can  scarcely 


*  “  The  German  Emperor’s  Foreign  Poli¬ 
tics.” 
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be  said  to  belong  to  an  essentially  lower 
level  of  culture.  It  is  true  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  described  Kus- 
sia  as  “  barbarian,”  but  he  said  exactly 
the  same  thing  of  the  United  States. 
We  are,  it  seems  to  me,  deluding  our¬ 
selves  with  a  phrase  derived  from  a 
meaningless  hypothesis  of  the  anthro¬ 
pologists.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  Russia  is  not  barbarian  in  the 
sense  of  Turkey,  whose  stunted  and  de¬ 
formed  growth  represents  the  maxi¬ 
mum  development  of  her  civilization. 
Nor  is  she  barbarian  in  the  sense  of 
the  thinly  veneered  Japanese.  In 
face  of  these  two  examples,  indeed,  it 
scarcely  lies  in  our  mouth  to  level  this 
reproach  against  her,  for  we  have  been 
the  patron  and  ally  of  Turkey,  and  we 
have  not  been  far  removed  from  a  sim¬ 
ilar  relationship  with  Japan.  The  ar¬ 
gument  from  forms  of  government, 
too,  has  little  value.  Russian  states¬ 
men  are  content  to  defend  the  auto¬ 
cratic  system  on  its  merits,  and  not  as 
a  mediaeval  survival,  and  certain  re¬ 
cent  constitutional  expel  iences  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  have  unquestionably  not 
tended  to  weaken  the  cogency  of  their 
contentions.  In  general  social  condi¬ 
tions  Russia  is  a  few  generations  be¬ 
hind  us,  but  her  civilization  is  sub¬ 
stantially  ours  and  her  potentialities 
are  wholly  ours.  At  the  rate  at  which 
she  is  now  travelling,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  appliances  of  our  own  civiliza¬ 
tion,  she  will  soon  catch  us  up.  Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  her  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  France,  and  of  her  rapidly 
growing  industrialism,  a  liberal  trans¬ 
formation  of  her  institutions  is  inevita¬ 
ble.  We  may  already  recognize  this 
bias  in  the  wide-reaching  system  of 
state  socialism  she  has  found  herself 
compelled  to  apply  to  her  agriculture 
and  export  trade,*  in  the  great  strikes 
which  took  place  last  year  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Lodz,  and  in  the  scheme  of 
compulsory  elementary  education  which 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has 
lately  been  ordered  to  submit  to  a 
special  commission,  f 

There  is  one  more  question  which 
every  one  must  ask  when  the  present 
political  position  of  Russia  is  made 


*  Peez  ;  Zur  Neuesten.  Handelspolitik,  p.  103. 
f  Neue  Freie  Prem,  September  4,  1W07. 
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clear  in  the  sense  that  I  understand  it. 
What  is  likely  to  bo  the  ett'ect  of  this 
Cossack  predominance  on  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  especially  on  England  ? 

So  far  as  the  Continent  is  concerned, 
we  need  not  trouble  to  examine  the 
question  very  closely.  It  must  suffice 
to  point  out  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  hackneyed  protestations  of  Russia 
in  favor  of  peace  and  the  ataf  us  quo, 
follows  necessarily  from  the  very  con¬ 
ditions  of  her  ascendency.  No  Power, 
except  Great  Britain,  perhaps,  has 
given  such  substantial  hostages  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  peace  as  Russia.  Her  whole 
future  depends  upon  the  tranquil  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  immense  industrial 
movement  in  which  she  has  embarked 
all  her  fortunes  and  all  her  hopes. 
Even  when  she  reaps  the  harvest,  it  is 
unlikely  that  Europe  will  have  any 
cause  for  fear.  By  her  alliance  with 
France  she  has  abjured  the  principles 
which  bi’ought  her  armies  into  West¬ 
ern  Europe  in  1849.  The  as[)irations 
of  Panslavism  are  becoming  as  inqirac- 
ticable  as  the  dreams  of  Panpolonism. 
Moreover,  with  the  great  vested  inter¬ 
ests  which  must  accrue  from  the  frui¬ 
tion  of  her  present  policy  she  will  find, 
like  England,  that  the  greatest  of  all 
her  interests,  as  Lord  Derby  once  said, 
is  Peace. 

We,  however,  stand  in  a  relationship 
to  Russia  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  other  Powers.  We  are  not,  like 
some  of  them,  a  Euroi»ean  neighbor 
safeguarded,  to  a  great  extent,  against 
aggression  by  the  difficulty  with  which 
one  civilized  people  compiers  and  as¬ 
similates  a  portion  of  another,  and  by 
the  permanent  perils  to  European  peace 
which  the  Polish  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
questions  have  shown  to  be  involved  in 
such  dismemberments.  We  are,  like 
Russia,  a  great  Asiatic  power  by  right 
of  conquest,  and,  as  Russia  aims  at 
being,  by  right  of  trade.  We  are  neigh¬ 
bors  in  regions  where  our  subjects  on 
both  sides  are  of  alien  race,  and  we  are 
becoming  competitors  in  markets  where 
it  is  our  policy  and  interest  to  preserve 
the  local  freedom  and  independence, 
and  where  it  is  the  policy  and  interest 
of  Russia  to  extend  her  dominion  and 
her  protectionist  tariff.  Hence  there 
are  serious  dangers  for  us  in  the  Cos¬ 
sack  triumph  which  the  other  nations 
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of  Europe  do  not  feel.  But  these  dan¬ 
gers  are  contingent,  not  absolute.  For 
the  moment  they  scarcely  exist.  While 
the  recueillement  is  in  suspense,  we  are, 
indeed,  as  safe  from  Russia  as  any  of 
the  otlier  Powers,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  The  question  for  both  of  us, 
then,  is  how  this  breathing  space  may 
be  utilized  so  that  an  eventual  collision 
shall  be  avoided. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  an  in¬ 
dustrial  democracy  is  necessarily  less 
aggressive  than  an  earth-hungry  au¬ 
tocracy.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  easily 
become  more  aggressive  because  it  is 
more  sellish  and  less  easily  controlled. 
As  the  industrial  movement  spreads 
and  intensities  in  Russia,  the  former 
dream  of  empire  appealing  to  the  ideal¬ 
ism  of  the  few,  will  become  transmuted 
into  a  dream  of  empire  plus  a  craving 
for  sole  markets  appealing  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  interests  of  all.  This  national  and 
pocket  earth-hunger  will  lind  itself 
confronted  by  a  not  less  powerful  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  British  de- 
moracy  which  must  also  grow  into  a 
menacing  shape  when  the  inevitable 
effect  of  Iini)erialism  on  wages  and 
graduated  taxation  is  brought  home  to 
the  mind — as  it  unquestionably  will  bo 
— of  the  British  working  man.  Now 
if  ever  the  relations  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  allowed  to  reach  this  pass,  wo 
shall  be  in  a  very  disagreeable  plight, 
for  we  are  far  from  being  a  military 
power,  and  we  may  be  certain  that 
when  Russia  fills  up  and  her  communi¬ 
cations  are  perfected,  the  destinies  of 
Asia  from  China  to  Cilicia  will  be  set¬ 
tled  by  land  and  not  by  sea. 

There  are,  I  conceive,  three  courses 
open  to  us.  Either  wo  may  join  the 
Triple  Alliance  in  permanent  union, 
or  we  may  place  our  military  strength 
on  a  conscription  basis,  or  we  may 
come  to  a  friendly  arrangement  with 
Russia.  Herr  Popowski,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  the  weightiest  of  recent 
writers  on  this  subject,  has  strongly 
pleaded  for  the  first  of  these  courses.* 
Unfortunately,  since  his  views  were 
published  a  great  change  has  come 
over  Europe,  and  it  is  questionable 
now  whether  the  Triple  Alliance  would 


*  Popowski :  England  and  tlie  THple  Alli¬ 
ance, 


be  in  a  position  to  offer  us  such  guar¬ 
antees  as  we  might  need.  The  second 
course  is  open  to  objections  not  less 
serious.  Apart  from  the  strong  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  in  this  country  against 
conscription,  we  have  to  remember 
that  a  conscription  system  on  an  ad¬ 
equate  scale  would  prove  a  tremendous 
drain  on  our  working  population,  as 
well  as  a  burden  on  our  finances,  and 
hence  might  hamper  us  very  seriously 
in  our  industrial  production  and  com¬ 
petition,  and  consequently  in  that  very 
foreign  trade  which  it  is. our  supreme 
object  to  protect.  Hence  I  am  dis¬ 
posed,  as  1  always  have  been,  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  third  course.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  both  countries  a  friendly  and 
definite  understanding  with  Russia 
would  be  bailed  with  delight.  Certain 
it  is,  that  when,  toward  the  end  of 
1894,  such  an  arrangement  was  thought 
to  be  in  progress,  it  was  very  cordially 
entertained  by  both  peoples. 

There  need  be  no  question  of  our 
joining  the  Dual  Alliance  as  such.  All 
that  is  required  is  that  we  should  fol¬ 
low  out  with  Russia,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  with  France,  in  China,  Persia, 
and  Asiatic  Turkey  the  policy  we  in¬ 
augurated  with  France  in  Indo-China 
and  Yunnan  in  1895,  and  which  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Russia  have  in  principle  adopt¬ 
ed  in  regard  to  European  Turkey.  We 
should  come  to  an  arrangement  by 
which,  jointly  with  Russia,  we  should 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Asiatic 
States  in  question,  provide  for  freedom 
of  trade  and  equal  privileges  in  all 
three  countries,  pledge  ourselves  to  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  definite  and  effective  kind  for 
reforming  and  reinvigorating  their  in¬ 
ternal  administration,  and  finally  mark 
off  the  respective  spheres  of  influence 
and  action  of  both  contracting  Powers 
in  the  event  of  a  collapse  of  any  of  the 
three  States  proving  inevitable.  This 
is,  of  course,  only  the  broadest  and 
sketchiest  outline  of  the  arrangement 
1  contemplate  ;  but  if  such  a  scheme 
is  practicable,  it  ought  to  place  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  relations  with  Russia  and 
of  our  destinies  in  the  East  beyond  the 
reach  of  anxiety.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  negotiated  quickly,  while  the  im¬ 
mediate  advantages  of  peace  have  a 
higher  actuarial  value  than  the  possi¬ 
ble  prizes  of  war,  and  while  yet  there 
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is  no  such  international  scramble  in  done,  a  struggle  may  one  day  occur 
Asia  as  in  Africa.  Provided  this  is  which  will  shake  the  world. — Fort- 
done,  the  triumph  of  the  Cossack  can  nightly  Review. 
have  no  terrors  for  us.  If  it  is  not 
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In  writing  on  Lord  Tennyson’s 
“Memoir”  of  his  illustrious  father,  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  the 
method  employed.  The  compiler  has 
done  his  work  in  the  only  way  possible 
for  him.  A  son  naturally  abstains 
from  a  critical  estimate,  and  it  is  by 
the  Laureate's  own  wish  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  hand  “  is  as  seldom  seen  as  may 
be.”  Lord  Tennyson  thinks  that  “  no 
biographer  could  so  truly  give  him  as 
he  gives  himself  in  his  own  works,”  an 
opinion  in  which  every  one  who  has 
lived  much  with  these  works  will  agree. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  a  trait  of  charac¬ 
ter,  taste,  belief,  or  sentiment  revealed 
in  Tennyson’s  “  Memoir”  whicli  has 
not  long  ago  stood  confessed  in  his 
verse.  As  much  might  be  said  of 
Burns ;  his  many  biographers  add 
nothing  essential  to  what  Burns’s 
poems  tell  us  of  the  man.  “  Merlin 
and  the  Gleam”  was  practically  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  Laureate’s  autobiography, 
but  all  Tennyson’s  poetry  is  self-reveal¬ 
ing.  Yet  “  people  naturally  wish  to 
know  something  about  his  birth, 
homes,  school,  college,  friendships, 
and  the  leading  events  of  his  life,”  so 
his  son  tells  them  what  they  naturally 
wish  to  know.  He  publishes  letters, 
journals,  and  reminiscences  of  friends 
— biographical  material  at  large.  He 
puts  forth  nothing  which  the  great 
poet  could  have  wished  withdrawn. 
A  singular  shyness  of  reserve  was,  it 
appears,  almost  the  only  notable  defect 
in  the  Laureate’s  noble  character — for 
it  is  a  defect  to  care  about  “  what  they 
say,”  or  even  to  be  too  conscious  of 
what  “  they  are  saying.”  It  would 
indeed  be  ungrateful  to  criticise  se¬ 
verely  a  memoir  written  under  the  lim¬ 
itations  imposed  on  the  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son  de  nos  jours.  We  can  blame  no 

*  By  his  Son  (Macmillan). 


man  for  not  being  j  Boswell,  for  not 
making  notes  of  the  conversations  be¬ 
tween  his  father  and  Mr.  Browning. 
But  perhaps  a  chapter  on  Tennyson’s 
literary  dicta  might  have  been  given  : 
we  have  to  hunt  for  scattered  sayings 
up  and  down  the  book. 

Considering  tbe  poet  as  here  set  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  ask  why  are  the  facts  of 
his  life  so  much  less  interesting  than 
those  in  the  lives  of  Johnson,  Byron, 
Burns,  Scott,  Voltaire,  or  Swift?  It 
is  not  for  lack  of  genius,  of  virtue,  of 
patriotism,  or  of  humor.  Tennyson 
was  not  only  born  to  a  rich  heritage  of 
intellect,  but  to  splendid  gifts  of  physi¬ 
cal  health  and  strength.  “  No  little 
lily-handed  Laureate,  he.”  He  was 
no  weakling,  and  he  could  interest 
himself  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  Yet  his  life  is  without  adven¬ 
ture,  almost  without  incident.  He  did 
not  mix  with  tbe  world,  like  Voltaire, 
Scott,  Johnson,  Swift,  or  Burns.  His 
existence  was  almost  purely  literary. 
He  was  not  even  a  great  letter- writer, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  “  great.”  He 
disliked  letter-writing,  and  when  he 
did  write  it  was  not  as  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters.  Byron’s  letters,  Burns’s,  Gray’s, 
Cowper’s  are  all  excellent.  Scott’s 
are  full  of  facts,  humor,  and  anecdotes. 
Thackeray’s  are  pure  Thackeray.  Ten¬ 
nyson  says  what  he  has  to  say  as  con¬ 
cisely  as  may  be,  and  is  done.  Un¬ 
luckily  for  us,  but  very  naturally,  he 
destroyed  his  letters  to  Arthur  Hal- 
1am.  His  social  experience  was  large, 
but  leaves  few  traces.  He  saw  the 
people  highest  in  place,  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  Majesty  and  her  family 
were  happy  and  touching.  To  the 
burden,  “  almost  not  to  be  borne,”  of 
the  Queen  he  brought  sympathy  and 
relief,  both  by  his  works  and  as  a 
friend.  He  was  intimate  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  not  as  Swift  was  inti- 
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mate  with  Harley  and  St.  John.  Koy- 
alty  he  knew,  but  not,  of  course,  as 
Voltaire  knew  the  great  Frederick. 
He  was  not,  like  the  others  whom  wo 
have  named,  immersed  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  life.  He  was  even  more  re¬ 
mote  and  withdraAvn  than  Wordsworth, 
though  never  a  recluse  in  the  same 
sense  as  Gray  and  Cowper.  For  this 
that  ovei’-sensitive  reserve  of  his  may 
be  responsible.  To  a  brother,  who 
was  miserably  shy  as  a  schoolboy,  he 
said,  “  Think  of  llerschers  great  star- 
patches,  and  you  will  soon  get  over  all 
that.”  But  he  himself  never  got  over 
all  that,  and  therefore  his  biography 
cannot  possibly  have  the  interest  that 
charms  us  in  the  lives  of  many  other 
great  authors.  Nevertheless,  the  prose 
of  an  existence  which  we  know  so  well 
in  verse  is  full  of  entertainment,  “  full 
of  matter.” 

The  genealogy  has  no  especial  inter¬ 
est.  “  Heredity” — the  doctrine  there¬ 
of— learns  nothing  from  the  genealogy. 
The  poet’s  grandfather  “dabbled  in 
verse” — many  people  do,  as  the  Lau¬ 
reate  was  obliged  to  learn,  but  their 
children  are  not  poets.  Alfred  was 
“  born  to  be  so,”  we  know  not  why, 
and  even  in  childhood  gave  unmistak¬ 
able  iiromise  of  genius.  His  “  literary 
letter,”  written  at  the  age  of  twelve 
(vol.  i.,  p.  7),  is  startling  in  its  pre¬ 
cocity.  At  about  twelve  he  wrote  an 
epic  of  six  thousand  lines,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Sir  Walter.  Being  chiefly  edu¬ 
cated  at  home,  he  read  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  authors — which  he  could  not  easily 
have  done  at  school.  As  a  boy  he 
reeled  off  hundreds  of  lines,  such  as 
these  : 

“  When  winds  are  east,  and  violets  blow, 
And  slowly  stalks  the  parson  crow.” 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the 
Tennysonianism  of  Tennyson  is  wholly 
absent  from  the  very  disappointing 
Poems  by  Two  Brothers  (1827).  One 
can  see  no  promise  in  it,  no  originality. 
Yet  he  was,  in  fact,  as  a  poet  already 
himself,  and  his  voice  had  already  its 
own  accent.  This  is  obvious  to  any 
reader  of  his  volume  of  1830,  in  which 
some  of  the  things  most  like  himself 
are  marked  as  “  written  very  early  in 
life.”  Of  these  he  kept  the  Ode  to 
Memory. 


It  seems  that  his  original  and  telling 
early  work  was  thought  too  bizarre  for 
the  public  of  1827.  Many,  or  all,  of 
the  unpublished  pieces  given  in  the 
Life  chiefly  prove  the  poet’s  tact  in  re¬ 
jection  and  selection.  But  the  lines 
suggested  by  The  Bride  of  Lammcr- 
moor  (vol.  i.,  p.  27),  composed  about 
the  age  of  fourteen,  are  positive  proof 
that  the  boy  was  a  born  poet.  Though 
crude,  they  are  absolutely  novel  :  he 
learned  this  art  from  no  man  ;  never 
had  this  note  been  struck  before.  If 
the  piece  had  been  given  in  Poems  by 
Two  Brothers,  we  need  not  have  looked 
for  the  signature. 

More  than  once  in  this  volume  Mr. 
Fronde  says  that,  for  our  sins,  we  can¬ 
not  expect  a  poet  in  several  centuries. 
Great  as  our  sins  may  be,  they  do  not 
affect  our  chances  of  having  a  poet. 
'This  boy  was  “  born  to  be  so,”  as  an¬ 
other  boy  may  be  born  so  to-morrow — 
we  cannot  understand  the  mystery  of 
why  genius  comes  into  the  world  now 
and  again.  The  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth  ! 

Almost  alone  among  recent  poets, 
young  Tennyson  looked  like  a  poet. 
He  went  up  to  Cambridge,  where  he  is 
described  as  “  six  feet  high,  broad- 
chested,  strong-limbed,  his  face  Shake¬ 
spearian,  with  deep  eyelids,  his  fore¬ 
head  ample,  crowned  with  dark  wavy 
hair,  his  head  finely  poised,  his  hand 
the  admiration  of  sculptors.  .  .  .” 
The  world  already  knows  about  the 
constellation  of  genius  and  talent  that 
was  grouped  at  Cambridge  in  1828-30. 
Arthur  llallam  is  most  conspicuous  for 
his  “  unfulfilled  renown,”  and  Thack¬ 
eray  for  renown  fulfilled.  Both  men 
wrote  on  Timbnctoo  : 

“  I  see  her  sons  the  hill  of  glory  mount. 

And  sell  their  sugars  on  their  own  account.” 

One  knows  Thackeray’s  Timbuctoo  best. 
Tennyson,  with  considerable  toupet, 
furbished  up  an  old  piece,  in  blank 
verse,  on  the  “  Battle  of  Armaged¬ 
don”  !  The  examiners  who  gave  it  the 
prize  must  have  been  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  men.  Why  are  their  names  not 
published  ?  Very  little  is  said  about 
Thackeray  hero  ;  about  Thackeray  at 
Cambridge  scarcely  anything  is  re¬ 
corded.  Perhaps  Tennyson  did  not 
know  him  so  well  at  college  as  he  knew 
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Thompson  (afterward  Master  of  Trin¬ 
ity),  Spedding,  Monckton  Milnes, 
Spring  Rice,  Blakesley  (later  a  Dean), 
and  others.  But  of  all  the  letters  to 
the  poet  on  his  successes,  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  is  Thackeray’s,  when  the  Idylls 
were  published,  in  1859. 

“  My  dear  Old  Alfred, — I  owe  you  a 
letter  of  happiness  and  thanks.”  The 
epistle  was  inspired  by  “  a  bottle  of 
claret.  ...”  “  The  landlord  gave 

two  bottles  of  claret,  and  1  think  1 
drank  the  most.  .  .  .  Gold,  and  pur- 
jde,  and  diamonds,  I  say,  gentlemen, 
and  glory,  and  love,  and  honor,  and  if 
you  haven’t  given  me  all  these  why 
should  I  be  in  such  an  ardor  of  grati¬ 
tude  ?  But  I  have  had  out  of  that 
dear  book  the  greatest  delight  that  has 
ever  come  to  me  since  1  was  a  young 
man.  ...”  It  is  also  a  great  delight 
to  hear  even  a  few  new  words  from 
that  kind,  gay,  melancholy  voice  of 
Thackeray,  whom  we  love,  though  we 
never  saw  him  nor  heard  him  speak. 

I  may  tell  you,”  the  poet  answers, 
“  that  your  little  note  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  all  the  journals,  and 
monthlies,  and  quarterlies  which  have 
come  across  me  ;  not  so  much  from 
your  being  the  Great  Novelist,  I  hope, 
as  from  your  being  my  good  old  friend, 
or  perhaps  from  your  being  both  of 
these  in  one.” 

It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  find  these 
men  on  such  terms,  and  to  observe  the 
loyalty  and  love  of  Mr.  Browning,  so 
free  from  rivalry,  and  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  Fitzgerald — ”  your  poor  old 
Bedesman,”  Fitzgerald,  who  always 
says  about  the  poems,  “  the  old  is  bet¬ 
ter.”  Perhaps  Fitz  Was  right,  lie 
could  not  endure  Browning’s  poetry. 
(Mr.  Browning,  in  Fitz’s  letters,  is 
sometimes  vainly  disguised  as  “X.”) 
No  doubt  Fitz  was  jealous  for  his 
friend.  No  man  of  our  age,  surely, 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  friends  than 
Tennyson.  Concerning  the  affection 
between  him  and  Arthur  Hallam  one 
does  not  care  to  speak  ;  the  topic  is 
not  for  comment,  or  certainly  not  for 
mine.  But  every  reader  observes  how 
sincerely  and  warmly  it  was  shared, 
and  how  worthy  each  man  was  of  the 
other. 

For  the  Cambridge  Society  of  Apos¬ 
tles  Tennyson  wrote,  but  was  ”  too 


shy  to  deliver,”  an  essay  on  “  Ghosts.” 
He  saw  none  ;  as  he  remarks,  they  are 
not  seen  by  imaginative  people.  ”  Do 
not  assume  that  any  vision  is  baseless,” 
he  says  in  a  surviving  fragment.  lie 
was  much  interested  in  these  topics  ; 
more,  I  think,  than  one  gathers  from 
his  Memoir.  It  is  odd  to  find  him 
writing  to  a  friend  about  the  appari¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Conington,  in  Oriel 
Lane.  This  appearance  was  viewed  by 
myself,  but  I  do  not  reckon  it  as  a 
good  case.  If  any  man  could  mistake 
somebody  else  for  Conington  (which 
was  not  easy)  that  man  was  I  ;  more¬ 
over,  though  the  Professor  was  on  his 
death-bed,  in  Lincolnshire,  when  I 
met  him  in  Oxford,  he  did  not  actually 
expire  till,  I  think,  two  days  after  the 
incident.  Not  being  aware  of  his  ill¬ 
ness,  I  took  the  gowned  figure  for  the 
Professor  himself  and  smiled  at  the 
sight  of  his  strange  melancholy  face. 

As  is  well  known,  were  it  only  from 
a  passage  of  In  Memoriam,  Tennyson 
was  subject  to  a  kind  of  conscious 
trance,  which  he  could  induce  by  re¬ 
peating  his  own  name  to  himself.  “  In 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot 
tell,”  was  his  phrase,  in  the  words  of 
St.  Paul.  On  this  “  Plotinus  side”  of 
his  nature  the  author  of  the  Memoir 
begs  Mr.  Frederick  Myers  not  to  dilate, 
but  to  confine  himself  to  the  side  \’ir- 
gilian. 

With  all  these  “  psychical”  leanings, 
Tennyson,  even  at  college,  tended  tow¬ 
ard  a  hypothesis  of'  human  evolution 
“  from  the  radiated,  vermicular,  mol¬ 
luscous,  and  vertebrate  organisms.” 
The  idea  was  “  in  the  air”  before  the 
later  and  greater  Darwin.  In  In  Me¬ 
moriam,  which  is  pre- Darwinian,  the 
poet  argues  that  later  men  may  think 
It  desirable  to  imitate  the  monkey,  but, 
of  course,  even  if  we  do  descend  from 
‘‘  the  greater  A))e,”  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  copy  our  supposed  an¬ 
cestor.  Tennyson  had  Lucretius’s  in¬ 
terest  in  physical  science,  especially  in 
Astronomy,  as  the  Poems  sufficiently 
prove.  This,  of  course,  distinguishes 
his  treatment  of  nature  from  that  of 
Wordsworth.  One  cannot  here  discuss 
his  religious  ideas.  He  did  not  allow 
scientific  discoveries  in  matter  (as  far 
as  they  have  gone)  to  destroy  his  pro¬ 
found  conviction  that  matter  is  not 
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everything,  that  spirit  also  exists.  His 
personal  emotions,  among  other  things, 
made  him  certain  of  that.  But,  as  we 
do  not  know  what  matter  is,  or  what 
spirit  is,  these  venerable  words  are 
mere  paper  money  of  the  brain,  about 
which  the  less  said  the  better. 

I  lately  road,  in  a  French  essay,  that 
Tennyson  was  a  great  poet,  with  no 
capacity  for  thought,  and  that  Brown¬ 
ing  was  the  crabbed  delight  of  profes¬ 
sors  and  old  maids.  These  remarks 
appear  to  ignore  the  residuum  of  po¬ 
etry  in  Browning  and  of  thought  in 
Tennyson.  We  are  born  to  be  Brown- 
ingites  or  Tennysonians,  and,  for  one, 
I  am  of  the  latter  party.  But  it  would 
be  very  unjust  to  make  this  Memoir  an 
opportunity  of  depreciating  Tennyson, 
or  of  glorifying  Browning,  as  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  done.  It  was,  obviously,  easier 
for  Browning  to  appreciate  Tennyson 
than  for  Tennyson  to  appreciate  Brown¬ 
ing  :  this  may  be  read  in  their  letters. 
One  is  not  sure  that  Tennyson  quite 
appreciated  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  or 
Mr.  Swinburne.  Here  were  two  poets, 
not  of  his  own  generation,  whom  he 
might,  as  one  thinks,  have  welcomed 
with  some  warmth  of  enthusiasm.  I 
can  imagine  no  greater  intelleciual  de¬ 
light  for  both  sides,  no  companionship 
more  profitable  for  both.  After  a  del¬ 
uge  of  imbecile  rhyme  from  the  incom¬ 
petent,  Tennyson  might  have  taken 
joyously  to  real  poets  like  these  juniors 
ofMiis.  But  this  hardly  seems  to  be  a 
habit  of  aging  poets.  Mighty  little 
recognition  did  Tennyson  get,  little 
warmth  from  the  fading  fires  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge.  He  himself 
says,  leniently,  that  Coleridge,  an  old 
man  much  pestered  with  poetry,  did 
not,  probably,  give  very  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  early  Tennysonian  works. 
He  too,  when  old,  may  have  been 
equally  remiss,  as  he  remarks.  One 
could  have  wished  him  to  be  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  if 
only  for  its  merits  in  metre.  These, 
indeed,  he  recognizes,  but  we  looked  for 
a  warmer  recognition,  such  as  “Take 
thou  the  vanguard  of  the  Three.”  But 
Wordsworth  did  not  readily  take  to 
Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Arnold  did  not 
think  highly  of  any  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  For  purposes  of  appreciation 
and  enjoyment,  as  regards  work  done 


in  our  own  day,  we  of  the  public  have 
an  advantage  over  artists.  Tennyson 
seems  to  have  been  absorbed  almost  as 
much  as  Wordsworth  in  his  own  po¬ 
etry,  his  own  methods.  One  does  not 
blame  him  for  talking  much  of  his 
own  verse :  his  hearers  heard  him 
gladly.  But,  after  his  first  youth, 
Scott  could  not  be  induced  to  talk 
about  his  work,  for  to  him  literature 
seemed  an  unimportant  thing,  com¬ 
pared  with  life.  One  may  prefer  the 
Sheriff’s  attitude — Shakespeare’s  doubt¬ 
less  it  was — but  Tennyson  lived  more 
than  almost  any  man  but  Wordsworth 
for  his  art.  Though  truly  a  jiatriot, 
he  existed  to  “meditate  the  Muse,” 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  success.  It  is,  hovvever, 
one  of  the  causes  which  prevent  his 
biography  from  rivalling  those  of  Swift, 
Byron,  Scott,  Burns,  and  Johnson — of 
men  who  lived  for  Life — in  human  in¬ 
terest.  These  qualities  and  limitations 
were  to  be  observed  in  Tennyson  even 
as  an  undergraduate.  His  “  Poems” 
of  1830  had  already  an  enthusiastic,  if 
narrow,  Cambridge  audience,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  Mr.  Browning  lacked. 
Arthur  Hallam’s  review  was  inspired 
by  friendship,  and  was  justly  inspired. 
Already  he  saw,  and  said,  what  was 
essential.  But  the  public  was  un¬ 
moved.  No  poetry  was  being  written  : 
Mr.  Murray  gave  up  })ublishing  poetry 
at  that  very  time.  Here  was  a  new 
voice  ;  being  new  it  seemed  bizarre, 
and  was  disregarded.  Tennyson  now 
went  with  Hallam  to  the  Pyrenees  to 
subsidize  some  Spanish  friends  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  result  was  (Enone,  and, 
thirty-one  years  later,  All  Adown  the 
Valley.  The  travellers  met  a  child  of 
Liberty  who  desired  conper  la  gorge 
a  tons  les  cures  .  .  .  mais  votis  con- 
naissez  mon  coevr.''  “  And  a  pretty 
black  one  it  is,”  thought  Tennyson. 
He  was  not  a  good  Revolutionist. 

The  Hesperides  were  of  this  period. 
The  poem  is  beautiful,  and  is  open  to 
the  objections  of  Lockhart.  Lord 
Tennyson  does  not  seem  to  have  for¬ 
given  Lockhart’s  Quarterly  article. 
Tennyson  himself  saw  “  no  gleam  of 
humor”  in  it,  as  he  wrote  to  Chris¬ 
topher  North  in  the  letter  so  stiangely 
recovered  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Falconer. 
Well,  the  article  seems  to  myself  very 
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amusing — and  unjust.  Lockhart’s 
criticisms  were,  for  the  most  part,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  poet,  an  unique  example 
of  wisdom.  But  in  1842,  when  the 
two  volumes  which  secured  Tennyson’s 
fame  appeared,  Lockhart  behaved  well, 
lie  knew  that  Sterling  was  very  ill,  he 
knew  what  Sterling  would  like  to  do. 
So  he  asked  him  to  review  any  book  he 
pleased  for  the  (Quarterly.  Sterling, 
of  course,  reviewed  Tennyson  favor¬ 
ably,  and  Lockhart  had  to  endure  tribu¬ 
lation  from  Croker  for  this  act  of  deli¬ 
cate  generosity,  it  also  of  tardy  justice. 
This  does  not  appear  in  the  Memoir, 
and  is  mentioned  in  justice  to  J.  G.  L. 

Tennyson  was  always  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  to  unfavorable  criticism,  while 
he  got  little  pleasure  from  praise.  The 
reception  of  his  books  damped  him  ; 
then  came  the  blow  of  Arthur  Ilal- 
lam’s  sudden  death.  He  was  not 
silenced  ;  he  wrote  a  few  of  the  pieces 
of./?i  Memoriam  and  The  Two  Voices, 
and  soon  began  that  masterpiece,  the 
Morte  d' Arthur.  But  he  made  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  general  public  for  ten  years. 
He  read  German  and  Italian,  and 
science.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  least-known  pieces  is  of  this  date  : 

Here  often  when  a  child  I  lay  reclined” 

(vol.  i.,  p.  161).  I  think  the  second 
line  was  originally  weak — 

“  I  took  delight  in  this  vicinity.” 

This  is  now  altered. 

Now,  too,  was  the  date  of  The  Tioo 
Voices,  which  represents  the  lowest 
deep  of  his  personal  unhappiness  in 
the  years  that  followed  Hallam’s  death 
and  his  own  apparent  failure.  The 
art  of  a  nature  fundamentally  sound 
disguises  a  misery  which  we  might 
take  to  be  a  purely  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion.  Yet  this  was  really  his  dark 
hour  ;  after  this  he  had  vanquished 
fate,  strepitumque  Acheronlis  avari. 

Locksley  Hall  was  also  written  about 
this  time,  and,  of  course,  was  not  auto¬ 
biographical,  as  a  vain  people  took  joy 
in  believing.  The  poet  was  betrothed 
to  the  wife  who  made  his  an  ideally 
happy  marriage,  and  now  his  life  be¬ 
gan  to  brighten,  though  the  wedding 
was  long  delayed.  He  was  working, 
“  though  not  what  you  professors  call 
working,”  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lushing- 


ton.  His  poetry  seemed  to  ‘‘come  to 
him,”  sometimes  very  rapidly,  but 
much  that  “came”  was  rejected,  or 
was  not  even  written  out.  He  went  to 
London  in  1842,  and  now  was  the 
period  of  the  “  Plump  head  waiter  at 
the  Cock,”  who  slightly  resented  his 
own  immortality.  Carlyle  made  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  acquaintance,  and  took  joy  in 
him,  after  talking  some  of  his  usual 
random  sillinesses  about  dead  dogs  and 
dunghills.  The  old  dog’s  bark  was 
much  worse  than  his  bite,  and  he  soon 
proclaimed  Tennyson  “a  most  restful, 
brotherly,  solid-hearted  man.”  The 
young  men  knew  Tennyson  now,  and 
Stanley  quoted  a  line  of  his  in  a  prize 
poem.  ‘‘  Shakespeare,  I  suppose,”  said 
the  Professor  of  Poetry.  I  remember 
quoting  Mr.  Swinburne  in  a  Latin  col¬ 
lege  essay  at  Balliol,  about  1866  : 
“  Poeta  ille  noster.”  “Milton?”  said 
Mr.  T.  H.  Green,  who  had  been  at 
Balliol  with  the  author  really  cited. 

Wordsworth  by  this  time  admitted 
to  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  that  two  of 
Tennyson’s  pieces  “  are  very  solid  and 
noble  in  thought.  Their  diction  also 
seems  singularly  stately.”  But  a  new 
poet  must  look  to  the  young  men,  who, 
to  be  sure,  daily  announce  that  we  pos¬ 
sess  many  new  Immortals.  There  was 
an  encounter  in  which  Tennyson,  over¬ 
coming  his  shyness,  told  Wordsworth 
of  his  debt,  and  Wordsworth  “  was  far 
from  indifferent.”  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  on  such  occasions,  as  Heine  found 
when  he  met  Goethe.  Only  once  I  had 
a  chance  of  a  few  words  with  Lord 
Tennyson,  and  then  was  in  such  ter¬ 
ror  of  boring  him  and  such  general 
alarm  that  I  modestly  pleaded  guilty 
(in  reply  to  his  question)  of  being  “  the 
author  of  Theocritus.”  Probably 
strangers  who  met  Tennyson  usually 
either  “  gushed”  or  were  dumb — such 
are  the  fortunes  of  greatness — and  the 
Laureate  could  not  be  expected  to  like 
meeting  strangers. 

At  this  period  Tennyson  lost  his  lit¬ 
tle  patrimony  in  some  astonishing 
scheme  for  combining  philanthropy 
with  wood-carving  by  machinery  !  His 
pension  of  £200,  wrung  by  Carlyle 
from  Monckton  Milnes,  and  by  Monck- 
ton  Milnes  from  Peel  (who  had  not  read 
the  poet),  was  all  the  more  welcome. 
Already  “  rascals  send  their  MSS. 
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from  America,”  and,  of  course,  the 
British  and  foreign  amateurs  were  now 
let  loose  on  Tennyson.  No  day  came 
to  him  without  one  or  more  batches  of 
verse,  printed  or  written.  Any  gentle¬ 
man  or  lady  who  bores  strangers  with 
his,  or  her,  rhymes  is,  ipso  facto,  con¬ 
demned.  “  To  the  day  of  his  death” 
Tennyson  always  tried  to  help  literary 
men  “  deserving  and  in  dithculties” — 
a  task  well  nigh  impossible.  The  “  de¬ 
serving’*  are  seldom  heard  of  by  people 
who  could  be  of  use  to  them. 

In  1840  came  Lytton’s  cheap  satire. 
The  J^’ew  Timon.  It  was  unlucky  for 
a  man  of  Lytton’s  powers  to  provoke, 
or  incur,  attack  or  reply  from  Lock¬ 
hart,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson.  In 
the  last  case  his  blood  was  on  his  own 
head.  Tennyson  hated  literary  brawls, 
but  his  riposte  was  foudroyant  when  it 
did  come. 

The  Princess  (1847),  with  all  its 
many  beauties,  was,  in  fact,  a  medley, 
and  perhaps  rather  a  “  sport,”  or  freak, 
among  the  Poems.  In  1850  came  In 
Memoriam,  and  we  have  a  version  of 
the  famous  review,  known  to  me  as 
“  This  is  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry, 
apparently  by  the  widow  of  a  military 
man.”  In  that  great  book  of  consola¬ 
tion,  In  Memoriam,  every  reader  finds 
what  he  brings,  and  he  who  brings 
neither  faith,  nor  hope,  nor  anything 
but  popular  science,  will  spurn  the 
emotional  factor  in  the  argument,  and 
is  very  apt  to  miss  the  poetry.  Our 
“  fight  with  death”  each  of  us  must 
fight  for  himself  ;  no  mortal  can  be 
our  champion.  The  poetry  of  the 
book,  at  its  best,  is  certainly  immortal, 
as  it  is  certainly  new,  strange,  never 
uttered  by  man’s  lips  before.  There¬ 
fore  a  certain  typical  Mr.  Madan — 
“  whose  bumps  one  would  like  to  feel,” 
as  Charles  Lamb  said — asked  Tennyson 
whether  he  had  copied  Statius,  or 
Ovid’s  Epicedion,  or  the  ‘‘  Sorrow  of 
Arcadius  Etruscus,”  or  the  “  Melan¬ 
choly  of  Podonian  the  Elder,”  perhaps. 

Tennyson  was  a  good  deal  vexed  by 
the  pedants  who  were  always  hunting 
for  obscure  originals  of  his  verses. 
Like  Virgil,  he  reset  some  ancient 
gems  ;  Martial,  for  instance,  yielded. 

“  Of  Ills  ashes  shall  be  made 
The  Violet  of  his  native  land.” 


Tennyson  was  a  “  plagiarist”  as  Vir¬ 
gil,  Burns,  and  everybody  worth  men¬ 
tioning  is  a  jdagiarist.  Other  men 
would  have  disdained  the  plagiary 
hunters,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  “  mos¬ 
quitoes.”  But  he  felt  their  bite  and 
buzz  ;  detecting  in  them  the  meanness 
and  stupidity  of  the  stupid  and  mean, 
who  “  inflate  themselves  with  some  in¬ 
sane  delight”  in  the  slips  of  the  great. 
Of  course  there  was  no  ”  slip”  either 
in  his  accidental  coincidences  with  or 
his  intentional  reminiscences  of  ancient 
authors. 

In  1850  Tennyson  married  the  lady 
whom  he  had  loved  for  ten  years. 
”  The  Peace  of  God  came  into  my  life 
before  the  altar  when  I  wedded  her,” 
he  said.  M.  Taine  would  not  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  that  nothing  is 
said  of  any  other  love.  The  life  of 
Tennyson,  as  M.  Taine  observed,  dif¬ 
fers  much  from  that  of  Alfred  de  Mus¬ 
set,  or,  indeed,  from  that  of  most  poets. 
But  the  wanton  young  bards  and  critics 
of  our  day  must  remember  that  he  had 
not  their  lights.  ”  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  fast,  a  man  should  also  be  mod¬ 
est”  in  censuring  poets  so  very  unlike 
Verlaine  as  the  Laureate. 

On  November  19th,  1850,  Tennyson 
dreamed  that  Prince  Albert  came  and 
kissed  him,  whereto  he  replied  : 
”  Very  kind,  but  very  German  !”  Next 
day  he  received,  through  the  Prince’s 
admiration,  the  offer  of  the  Laureate- 
ship.  Rogers  had  declined  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  age.  After  passing 
from  Southey  to  Wordsworth  the  bays 
were  not,  at  that  time,  ridiculous,  as 
they  were  when  Scott  refused  the 
crown  of  Pye  and  Cibber.  Tennyson 
had  not  been  living  in  longing  for  the 
Laureateship,  and  did  not  hurry  in  a 
cab  to  a  newspaper  officer  with  a  thren¬ 
ody  on  Wordsworth’s  death.  That 
development  of  enterprise  is  modern. 
He  accepted  the  bays,  Venables  assur¬ 
ing  him  that  they  would  secure  for  him 
the  liver  wing  when  he  dined  out. 

Here  occurs  a  story  which  may,  or 
may  not,  be  true  ;  I  have  forgotten  my 
authority.  Tennyson  was  at  a  dance 
when  a  young  man,  and,  in  a  tit  of 
poetical  abstraction,  or  seeking  a  place 
wherein  to  smoke,  strayed  into  the  sup¬ 
per  room.  One  old  gentleman  was 
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there,  who  said,  “  Yontig  sir,  if  you 
have  come  for  the  livers  you  are  too 
late.  I  have  eaten  them  all.” 

At  this  time  Tennyson  met  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  became  his  friend  and 
kept  a  severe  eye  on  his  natural  his¬ 
tory.  Tennyson  writes  a  humorous 
letter,  as  “  the  defendant”  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  habits  of  the  kingfisher, 
“  the  sea-blue  bird  of  the  spring.”  By 
dint  of  perseverance  the  Duke  got 
Macaulay  to  admit  Tennyson’s  merits. 
When  the  Idylls  of  the  King  appeared, 
Macaulay  tried  to  make  critical  reser¬ 
vations,  but  broke  down  into  :  “  Oh, 
it  is  very  beautiful  !”  Would  Tom 
Macaulay  have  liked  to  be  Laureate 
himself  ?  Infinitely  worse  bards  have 
swaggei-ed  in  the  bays.  The  parodies 
in  Bon  Gaultier  are  amusing  to  read, 
concerning  the  poets  of  that  period. 
“  The  Daisy”  was  written  during  a 
southern  tour  in  1851.  The  poet  was 
justly  proud  of  inventing  the  metre. 
“  I  am  reading  lots  of  novels,”  he 
says.  He  read  most  of  the  moderns, 
but  his  favorites  were  Scott,  Thackeray, 
and  Miss  Austen.  At  Lyme  Kegis  he 
went  straight  to  the  Cobb,  where 
Louisa  Miisgrave  made  her  unlucky 
jump.  The  Cobb  is  what  every  just 
person  goes  to  see  first  at  Lyme  Begis. 
As  to  literature  in  general,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  minutely  read  in 
our  old  authors.  Shakespeare  he  idol¬ 
ized  (as  Ben  Jonson  would  have 
thought)  ;  Ben  he  regarded  as  moving 
“  in  a  sea  of  glue.  ”  He  admitted  that 
Wordsworth  sometimes  seemed  “  thick- 
ankled.”  After  boyhood  he  did  not 
care  for  Byron  ;  Keats  “  promised  se¬ 
curely  more  than  any  poet  since  Mil- 
ton.”  Burns  he  regarded  as  a  truly 
immortal  poet,  preferring  his  lyrics. 
Wordsworth,  au  contraire,  esteemed 
the  Cottager's  /Saturday  Night.  Ten¬ 
nyson  had  a  good  word  for  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  among  the  new  generation,  and  for 
Mr.  Kipling’s  “  Flag  of  England.” 

But  perhaps  too  many  contempora¬ 
ries  thrust  their  poems  under  Tenny¬ 
son’s  notice.  Of  Rossetti  not  much  is 
said  ;  like  most  people,  Tennyson 
wished  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  to  write 
more  poetry.  Homer,  Theocritus,  and 
Pindar  were  his  chief  favorites  among 
the  Greeks  ;  in  French,  Moliere  ;  in 
Latin,  Virgil— of  all  poets  the  poet 
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most  akin  to  himself  in  genius.  His 
Idylls  of  the  King  are  his  .^neid  ;  often 
exquisite,  but  not  the  work  of  a  great 
dramatic  and  narrative  genius. 

Unlike  Virgil,  Tennyson  is  the  most 
various  of  poets  ;  no  one  has  attempted 
so  many  classes  of  subjects.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  astonishing  that  the  author  of 
The  Lotus  Eaters,  Mariana,  the  Morte 
d' Arthur,  and  Ulysses  could  cultivate 
the  obvious  sentiment  of  The  May 
Queen.  Kor  does  the  attempt  at  rug¬ 
ged  force,  where  he  makes  it,  in  The 
Revenge  and  The  Balaklava  Charge, 
seem  (to  my  own  taste)  successful. 
But  he  undoubtedly  struck  with  such 
shafts  as  these  a  public  which  did  not 
care  for  Ulysses  or  Tithonus,  just  as 
the  sentiment  of  his  Grandmother's 
Apology  succeeded  where  the  passion 
of  Fatima  or  the  songs  in  Ma^id  would 
have  failed.  Thus  he  became — and, 
as  Mr.  Arnold  said  in  banter,  “de¬ 
served  to  be” — our  most  popular  mod¬ 
ern  poet.  For  those  who  had  no  ear 
to  detect  the  subtleties  and  splendors 
of  his  diction,  he  had  matter  which 
came  home  to  their  bosoms.  One  can 
remember  no  writer  so  varied,  none  so 
unwearied  in  the  search  for  novelty, 
nor  so  fortunate  in  finding  it.  In  this 
respect  Maud  was  not  hapjiy,  at  first. 
It  is  the  earliest  of  Tennyson’s  books 
of  which  I  remember  the  appearance — 
being  then  a  small  boy  ;  and,  looking 
into  it  too  young,  I  have  never  quite 
overcome  a  slight  early  prejudice.  I 
do  not  care  for  Maud’s  young  man. 
To  be  sure,  he  is  not  presented  as  an 
immaculate  hero.  The  reviewers  were 
let  loose,  and  Tennyson  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  an  ereintement  “  by  that 
mighty  man,  that  pompholygous, 
broad  blown  Apollodorus,  the  gified 
X.”  The  gifted  X.  must  be  the  Apol¬ 
lodorus  of  Firmilian,  “  Gifted  Gilfil- 
lan.”  Jowett  seems  to  have  dreaded 
the  result  of  these  attacks  by  “  mos¬ 
quitoes,”  but  they  did  not  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  The  Idylls  of  the 
King  (1859).  Those  brought  Tenny¬ 
son’s  reputation  and  popularity  to 
high-water  mark.  He  had  always  cher¬ 
ished  the  idea  of  an  epic,  more  or  less 
allegorical  and  symbolical,  on  King 
Arthur.  That  figure  of  the  mists  has 
strangely  haunted  poets,  Dryden  and 
Milton  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
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the  Arthur  of  the  mediaeval  books  came 
to  seem,  to  Tennyson,  a  kind  of  type 
of  conscience.  What  may  be  said 
against  the  Idylls,  from  every  side,  has 
been  conscientiously  urged  till  one 
wearies  of  the  sound  of  it.  The  poetry 
remains  unscathed,  as  in  the  original 
fragment,  Morte  d' Arthur,  and  in 
“  The  Passing  of  Arthur,”  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  lovely  passages  throughout 
the  who!e  work. 

lie  who  writes  can  remember  no 
such  fresh  and  poignant  pleasure  in 
books  as  reading  the  first  four  Idylls 
when  a  boy,  undisturbed  by  criticism. 
One  only  wanted  more.  So  did  the 
converted  Macaulay,  who  insisted  on  a 
poem  about  the  Holy  Grail,  but  Tenny¬ 
son  feared  that  this  would  be  “  too 
like  playing  with  sacred  things.” 

Tennyson’s  later  years,  and  later 
works,  are  more  within  the  memory  of 
most  readers,  nor  have  I  here  space 
wherein  to  linger  over  them.  To  the 
very  last  he  remained  the  “  God-gifted 
voice  of  England,”  the  trumpet  of  her 
cause,  the  support  and  consoler  of  her 
Queen.  Of  his  dramas,  or  of  any 
dramas,  I  have  no  right  to  speak,  but 
of  his  little  fragment  of  the  Iliad  in 
rose  (ii.,  p.  15)  one  may  say  that 
ere,  at  least,  is  an  example  of  Homer 
as  he  should  be  translated.  That  Ten¬ 
nyson  learned  Hebrew  for  the  unful¬ 
filled  purpose  of  translating  the  Book 
of  .Job  will  be  new  to  most  readers. 
The  youngest  will  remember  ‘‘  Cross¬ 
ing  the  Bar,”  a  poem  which  showed 
Tennyson,  like  Sophocles  and  Titian, 
undefeated  by  age. 

One  has  ventured  to  say  that  this 
great  poet’s  biography  has  not  the  rich 
and  varied  human  interest  and  adven¬ 
ture  of  certain  other  lives.  But  the 
closing  scenes  will  live  always  in  men’s 
memories  with  the  immortal  last  pages 
of  Lockhart;  .both  are  things  that 
cannot  be  read  with  dry  eyes  and  voice 


unshaken.  This  is  the  result  of  deep 
and  sincere  feeling,  and  expression  of 
the  utmost  simplicity.  Here,  at  last, 
the  author’s  hand  must  be  seen,  and 
his  self-restraint  finds  its  reward.  For 
even  bis  father  has  written  nothing 
more  beautiful,  nothing  with  more 
power  to  raise  and  purify  our  hearts, 
than  the  few  simple  sentences  which 
tell  the  story  of  that  father’s  death  : 
“  the  sweet  wise  death  of  old  men 
honorable.”  The  life  of  him  who 
gave  to  all  the  English  world  so  much 
of  the  purest  happiness  was,  we  may 
gladly  remember,  happy  in  itself.  Not 
torn  by  the  mysterious  agony  of  Swift ; 
not  darkened  for  many  days  by  the 
melancholy  of  Johnson  ;  not  storm- 
tossed  by  passion  and  remorse,  like  the 
lives  of  Burns  and  Byron  ;  unharassed 
by  the  fatal  cares  and  final  struggle  of 
Scott,  Tennyson’s  existence  broadened 
tranquilly  from  year  to  year,  and  so 
swept  out  to  sea, 

“  On  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep.” 

His  age,  like  his  youth,  knew  one  great 
sorrow,  of  such  sorrows  as  are  part  of 
human  destiny. 

One  sometimes  thinks  with  regret  on 
the  good  things  which  generation  after 
generation  loses  by  coming  too  soon. 
But  we  that,  for  our  brief  day,  are 
“  heirs  of  all  the  ages”  are  fortunate 
above  all  in  this,  that  we  did  not  come 
too  early  for  the  latest  gift  of  the  Muse, 
the  poems  of  the  great  Laureate.  In 
a  rapid  sketch  of  his  life  there  is  no 
room,  as  verily  there  is  no  need,  to  esti¬ 
mate  these.  In  joy  or  sorrow,  doubt, 
or  hope,  or  regret,  in  the  meadows, 
beside  the  rivers,  on  the  mountains,  by 
the  sea,  Tennyson’s  words  are  in  our 
ears,  like  Homer’s  and  Shakespeare’s 
are,  and  in  the  wind’s  note  we  hear 
that  voice  which,  from  infancy,  he 
heard  in  the  wind. — Longman's  Maga- 
tine. 
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Chapter  I. 

“  Oh  jamais!  tu  ea  un  mot  plus  grand  que 
la  mer  !” 

— Cantique  de  Bretagne. 

“  Thank  you,”  she  said  quietly,  and 
began  to  fasten  the  bodice  of  her  dress, 
with  fingers  which  trembled  a  little. 

He  laid  his  stethoscope  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  looked  at  her  keenly,  pitifully. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  saved 
this  knowledge,”  he  said,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause  ;  “  it  can  do  so  little  real 
good,  and  may  do  harm  by  depressing 
you.  Why  did  you  come  alone  ?  It 
would  have  been  so  much  better  in 
every  way  for  me  to  have  told  some 
friend  or  relation,”  and  the  doctor’s 
voice  had  a  tinge  of  that  irritability 
which  is  born  of  impotent  sympathy. 

With  all  the  dainty  care  of  a  fastidi¬ 
ous  woman,  she  gave  the  finishing  pats 
and  touches  to  her  attire  ;  then  lifted 
a  pair  of  calm  gray  eyes  to  the  clever, 
lined  face  opposite. 

“  I  am  quite  alone,”  she  said,  “  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  aunt  with  whom  I  am  now 
living,  but  she  is  very  old,  and  a  con¬ 
firmed  invalid.  So,  you  see,  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  come  alone  to  consult 
you,”  and  ber  deprecatory  smile  was 
rather  wistful.  “  Tell  me,”  she  went 
on  quietly,  “  you  are  quite  sure  that 
this  form  of  heart-disease  is  fatal? 
There  is  no  possibility  of  mistake  in 
your  diagnosis  ?” 

‘‘  Humanly  speaking,  none,”  replied 
the  specialist.  “  It  seems  such  a  bru¬ 
tal  thing  to  say  to  you,  but,  as  a  doc¬ 
tor,  I  am  bound  to  speak  the  truth.” 

“  Shall  I  suffer  much  ?” 

“  Only  occasionally,  and  that  not 
more  severely  than  you  have  already 
done.  You  will  probably  find  that,  as 
time  goes  on,  you  will  feel  weaker  and 
less  capable  of  exertion  ;  but  otherwise 
you  will  be  much  as  usual.” 

“  And  the  end,  will  it  be  sudden  ?” 
The  lovely  voice  was  quite  clear  and 
steady,  and  the  gray  eyes  looked  him 
through  and  through. 

Dr.  Walton  had  had  many  trying 
moments  in  his  long  and  arduous  ca¬ 


reer,  but  not  often  had  he  felt  so  thor¬ 
oughly  puzzled  and  sorry  as  he  did  un¬ 
der  the  quiet  questioning  of  this  wom¬ 
an,  who  had  just  received  her  death- 
warrant. 

Tears,  exclamations,  swoons  he  was 
well  used  to  in  that  oak-furnished, 
Turkey-carpeted  consulting-room,  but 
his  present  patient’s  calm  was  almost 
inhuman. 

“  Yes,  quite  sudden,”  he  answered, 
with  a  nervous  little  cough. 

“  When  ?”  And  as  she  laid  the 
guineas  on  a  corner  of  the  writing- 
table,  she  took  up  her  sable  muff,  and 
smoothed  the  glossy  fur  mechanically 
with  her  slender  gloved  hand. 

“  That  no  man  can  say.  Try  not  to 
brood  over  the  subject.” 

The  January  sun  was  trying  to  stab 
out  tbe  fire  with  its  pale  gleams,  and 
brought  out  clearly  the  rather  super¬ 
ficial  loveliness  of  a  Greuze  which  hung 
above  the  mantelpiece. 

A  tiny  shudder  shook  her. 

“  You  are  certain  it  will  not  take 
lortg,  just  at  the  very  end  ?  No  pain, 
either  ?  I  do  so  hate  pain  !” 

“  Only  those  could  say  who  have 
been  through  the  ordeal  themselves  ; 
but  I  should  fancy  it  will  be  a  sudden 
dizziness,  a  confused,  deadened  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sight  and  sound,  a  rush 
of  thought,  and  then  blankness.” 

“  One  comfort  is,  that  it  is  such  a 
clean  death  to  die  !’'  And  she  held 
out  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  with  frank 
unconventionality. 

He  pressed  it  warmly,  with  fatherly 
kindness,  and  said — 

“  Come  and  see  me  again  if  any  fresh 
symptoms  show  themselves,  or  if  you 
get  frightened — probably  you  do  not 
wish  to  tell  your  aunt,  as  she  is  old 
and  delicate  ?” 

She  gave  him  a  grateful  look. 

“  No,  you  are  quite  right :  I  must 
keep  it  to  myself.  I  shall  tell  no  one.” 

“  Well,  get  that  prescription  made 
up,  and  remember  to  take  the  medi¬ 
cine  regularly.  Follow  my  directions 
about  diet,  and,  above  all,  try  to  avoid 
any  mental  worry.  I  dare  not  tell  you 
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that  you  can  ever  recover,  or  that  your 
life  will  be  a  long  one — the  mischief  is 
too  deep-seated  for  that — but,  with  ex- 
cejitional  care,  you  may  live  for  some 
years  yet.” 

She  gave  a  slight  smile,  having  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  he  Avas  trying  to 
administer  a  mental  tonic  for  the  de¬ 
pression  which  he  feared. 

Then  she  went  out  into  the  winter 
afternoon.  At  first,  as  she  walked 
down  the  gray  length  of  Harley  Street, 
Anne  Savile  felt  numb  and  dazed,  and 
only  dimly  conscious  of  her  surround¬ 
ings,  but  presently  she  roused  herself, 
and  beckoning  to  a  passing  hansom, 
told  the  man  to  drive  to  Padding¬ 
ton. 

She  leant  back  against  the  leather 
cushioning,  with  a  sensation  of  physi¬ 
cal  relief  which  was  almost  pleasure. 
She  might  allow  herself  the  blessed 
luxury  of  not  thinking,  during  the 
short  drive  to  the  station  :  there  was 
no  time  just  now  to  unfold  the  bundle 
of  hideous  thoughts  which  must  be 
faced  and  reasoned  out,  one  by  one, 
before  she  reached  Colthurst  that  even¬ 
ing,  and  her  mind  was  so  tired  that  it 
was  good  beyond  words  to  rest. 

To  rest,  yes,  to  rest  the  aching,  quiv¬ 
ering  brain  by  idle  noting  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  fleeting  past,  the  tall,  narrow 
houses,  the  gaudy  shop-fronts,  the 
stream  of  passers-by,  the  tired  horse’s 
head  bobbing  up  and  down  against  the 
dwindling  perspective  of  drab-colored 
street. 

But  then,  she  must  think  about  Paul 
— hush,  hush  !  Not  yet,  not  till  she 
was  safe  in  the  quiet  railway-carriage, 
with  a  couple  of  hours’  journey  before 
her,  in  an  express  train.  She  must  see 
about  her  parcels,  too,  which  she  had 
arranged  to  call  for  at  the  cloak-room 
— those  parcels  which  were  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  reason  for  her  day’s  expedition  to 
London.  That  would  keep  her  busy 
at  the  station,  and  for  the  present  she 
would  force  herself  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  outer  world. 

What  a  dear  little  girl  that  was,  all 
fluffy  and  white  in  her  winter  furs,  and 
such  a  clever-looking  man  just  behind 
her — so  like  Paul  ! 

Was  it  no  use,  then  ?  Could  she  not 
have  this  one  short  respite  from  tor¬ 
ture  ?  She  felt  very  cold,  and  the  face 


reflected  in  one  of  the  little  side-mir¬ 
rors  looked  white  and  drawn. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  was  seated 
in  an  empty  compartment  of  her  train, 
and  the  guard  locked  the  door  with 
that  assiduity  which  is  tip-produced. 

There  lay  her  parcels,  large  and 
small,  on  the  dusty  blue  cushions  op¬ 
posite  ;  the  overheated  foot-warmer 
tainted  the  air  with  an  acrid  smell,  and 
she  mechanically  let  down  one  of  the 
windows.  It  struck  her  as  rather  odd 
that  she  should  object  to  a  stuffy  at¬ 
mosphere,  when  she  was  going  to  die 
so  soon,  and  was  moreover  going  to 

Slot  and  plan  for  Paul  to  marry  Effie. 

lut  then  Anne  had  always  had  a  mania 
for  fresh  air  and  cleanliness.  Well, 
the  Fates  were  not  altogether  cruel  : 
as  she  had  said  to  Dr.  Walton  a  while 
ago,  death  from  heart-disease  was  a 
clean  way  to  die. 

How  odd  it  was  to  watch  the  people 
on  the  platform,  those  happy  people 
who  had  not  received  their  death-war¬ 
rant,  and  who  hurried  or  lounged, 
smiled,  scolded,  and  fussed,  in  the 
gray  gloom  of  the  crowded  station. 

Anne  wondered  if  that  handsome, 
ulster-clad  young  man  was  the  husband 
of  the  fragile  little  woman  whose  bag 
and  wraps  he  was  so  carefully  carry¬ 
ing  ;  he  looked  as  if  he  would  keep  the 
very  winds  of  heaven  from  blowing  on 
her  too  roughly,  and  just  as  they  passed 
the  carriage,  she  glanced  up  at  him 
with  a  look  in  her  big  dark  eyes  which 
made  Anne  wince.  So  many,  many 
happy  people  in  the  world,  and  she 
would  have  been  quite  content  with  a 
very  few  years— with  Paul — and  then 
she  would  have  gone  quietly. 

But  now,  she  was  going  to  have  no 
ears  at  all,  and  Effie  Alleyne  was  to 
ave  Paul. 

The  dull  suburban  streets  and  ter¬ 
races  slipped  past,  the  cold  winter  light 
filled  the  carriage,  and  Anne  set  open 
wide  the  door  of  her  thoughts. 

She  saw  herself,  now  nearly  two 
years  ago,  taking  up  her  life  again 
when  it  seemed  broken  by  the  death  of 
her  idolized  father  in  the  dear  North 
country  home,  and  choking  back  her 
tears,  to  smile  upon  the  poor  old  aunt 
into  whose  lonely  days  she  meant  now 
to  bring  cheerfulness  and  love.  She 
felt  anew  the  peace  and  growing  con- 
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tent  of  the  first  few  months,  and  then 
the  stealing*  warmth  and  sweetness 
when  Paul  Heriot  came  back  from 
India,  and  began  to  drop  in  for  tea  at 
Gable-Ends,  and  the  friendship  grew 
and  strengthened. 

Then  the  sharp  pang  when  local  gos¬ 
sip  told  of  an  attachment  between  him 
and  Effie  Allevne,  before  the  fever  for 
shooting  big  game  seized  upon  him, 
and  he  set  off  on  the  modern  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  Grand  Tour.  Bright, 
happy  Effie,  with  her  rosy  face  and 
curly  hair,  her  cycling  and  golf,  her 
thorough  enjoyment  of  this  world,  and 
unwavering  belief  in  an  even  more  en¬ 
joyable  future  state.  The  Squire’s  eld¬ 
est  daughter,  her  mother’s  right  hand 
in  all  things  domestic,  the  stay  of  the 
rector,  the  prop  of  the  Sunday-school. 
And  now,  this  one  more  thing  was  to 
be  added  to  her  store  of  joys,  to  her, 
already  so  richly  dowered  with  love  and 
youth  and  health — Anne  was  going  to 
give  back  Paul  to  her.  If,  indeed,  he 
had  ever  really  loved  her. 

But  if  Anne  proved  cold  and  distant, 
if  he  deemed  her  fickle,  and  her  man¬ 
ner  froze  the  fatal  words  upon  his  lips 
— if  he  never  told  the  love,  of  whose 
existence  she  was  as  certain  as  her  own 
— then  no  rapture  would  have  to  be 
buried  deep  in  the  damp  earth  of  her 
grave,  and  he  would  find  happiness  in 
the  arms  of  Effie  Alleyne,  his  first, 
and,  as  manlike  he  would  think,  his 
only  love. 

What  did  it  matter  if  Anne’s  heart 
broke  in  the  process  ?  In  any  case  it 
could  not  last  much  longer,  and  her 
loss  would  be  Paul’s  gain.  Any  suffer¬ 
ing,  any  trial,  only  to  save  him  from 
pain. 

The  train  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  now,  and  the  brown  ploughed 
lands  lay  to  left  and  right.  A  misty 
purple  which  tinged  the  distant  mass 
of  beech-wood  told  how  the  sap  was 
swelling,  and  the  sky  to  westward  be¬ 
gan  to  redden  for  the  sun’s  setting.  A 
dull  calm  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
her,  as  unlike  peace  as  morphia-dreams 
are  to  healthy  slumber.  The  bitterness 
of  death  was  past  :  she  knew  the  worst, 
and  her  mind  was  made  up.  While 
she  had  desperately  hoped  that  the  odd 
fainting-fits,  the  occasional  spasms  of 
tearing  pain,  which  had  been  easily 


hidden  from  the  loving  but  dimmed 
eyes  of  her  old  aunt,  were  but  some 
passing  indisposition,  and  not  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  fatal  complaint  which  had 
carried  off  her  father,  so  long  had  she 
kept  at  bay  tbe  possibility  of  parting 
with  Paul ;  but  now  that  all  doubt 
was  at  an  end,  she  would  be  brave  for 
his  sake,  and  carry  out  her  plan  with 
all  the  resolution  of  which  she  was  mis¬ 
tress. 

The  speed  of  the  train  was  beginning 
to  slacken,  a  chilly  twilight  shrouded 
the  landscape,  and  Anne  sat  upright 
with  a  slight  shiver. 

The  dreaded  journey  was  ended,  and 
the  victory  over  self  won.  It  remained 
to  be  seen  if  her  strength  would  hold 
out  to  the  end. 

The  old-fashioned  brougham,  with 
its  fat  brown  horse  and  gray-headcd 
coachman  in  his  sober  livery,  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  Miss  Savile  outside  the  station 
of  the  country  town  ;  the  man  touched 
his  hat  respectfully  as  she  came  out  of 
the  lamplight  into  the  dusk,  followed 
by  a  porter  carrying  her  bulky  parcels. 

“  Has  my  aunt  been  well  all  day, 
Stevens?”  she  asked,  with  her  foot  on 
the  carriage-step. 

“  Yes,  m’m,”  answered  the  old  man, 
and  touched  up  the  lazy  horse  with  his 
whip. 

The  carriage  rolled  leisurely  along 
between  the  dusky  hedgerows  toward 
Gable-Ends,  and  Anne  closed  her  tired, 
strained  eyes  in  the  darkness. 

Chapter  II. 

“  Since  nothing  all  my  love  avails.” 

— 77i6’  Last  Ride. 

The  butler  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Miss  Savile  was  with  her  aunt,  and  de¬ 
parted  to  let  her  know  of  Mr.  llerioi’s 
visit. 

Paul  strolled  over  to  the  fireplace, 
and  let  himself  drop  into  his  favorite 
arm-chair.  It  stood  near  the  hearth, 
well  within  the  cheerful  glow  of  the 
logs  ;  and  with  his  head  resting  against 
its  high-cushioned  back,  Paul  could 
survey  the  dear  old  room  at  his  leisure. 

The  warm  light,  partly  that  of  the 
wintry  sunset  outside,  and  partly  ruddy 
firelight,  fell  softly  on  the  quaint  Jap¬ 
anese  birds  and  flowers  on  the  walls, 
and  beautified  the  tender,  faded  tints 
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of  the  old  brocade  curtains  and  hang¬ 
ings,  which  might  have  looked  shabby 
in  the  white  glare  of  noon.  The  glazed 
chintz  coverings  of  couches  and  chairs, 
the  groups  of  stiff  silhouettes  and  in¬ 
differently  painted  family  miniatures 
which  dotted  the  walls,  the  heavy  buhl 
cabinets  and  marble  consoles,  all  told 
of  a  bygone  generation,  but  Anne’s 
taste  and  presence  had  made  themselves 
felt  here  and  there  in  modifying 
touches. 

A  tall  slender  glass  filled  with  cop¬ 
per-colored  chrysanthemums  stood  on 
a  clumsy  claw-footed  table,  violets 
made  a  dim  sweetness  on  the  low  Cair¬ 
ene  stool  near  her  chair,  the  furniture 
had  been  skilfully  disarranged  from  its 
original  stiffness  of  position,  and  some 
downy  frilled  cushions,  and  new  books 
and  magazines,  gave  the  finishing 
touches  of  comfort. 

It  was  a  room  which  had  been  lived 
in,  where  men  and  women  had  talked 
and  laughed,  dreamed  and  worked — 
perhaps,  sometimes,  sorrowed  and 
wept. 

Paul  Ileriot  loved  the  drawing-room 
at  Gable-Ends  for  its  own  sake,  for 
that  intangible  charm  which  such  old 
rooms  possess  for  sensitive  natures,  but 
chiefly  he  loved  it  as  a  harmonious 
background  for  Anne’s  sweet  person¬ 
ality.  It  seemed  so  admirably  to  suit 
her  gentle  dignity,  her  low  voice,  her 
refined  tastes  ;  its  very  incongruities 
were  pleasing,  not  jarring. 

IIow  many  quiet  talks  he  and  she 
had  had  in  it,  by  winter  firelight,  amid 
summer  scents  and  sounds  ;  and  now, 
he  was  hoping  to  take  her  away,  to 
trans])lant  her  to  the  bareness  of  his 
bachelor  home.  But  if  she  would 
come,  if  the  gentle  friendliness  in  her 
kind  eyes  should  ever  brighten  into 
love,  if  indeed  she  could  give  him  a 
tithe  of  the  devotion  which  he  was 
ready  to  pour  out  at  her  feet,  then  she 
should  work  her  sweet  will  at  Kush- 
cote,  and  all  his  life  would  be  trans¬ 
formed. 

lie  could  not  tell  if  she  loved  him — 
Anne  was  too  self-contained  and  self- 
respecting  to  wear  her  heart  upon  her 
sleeve  ;  but  he  dared  to  hope. 

The  opening  door  made  him  start 
up.  She  came  in  quickly,  quietly,  as 
was  her  wont. 


“  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
waiting,  but  I  was  writing  a  rather  im¬ 
portant  letter  for  my  aunt,  which  had 
to  go  by  the  afternoon  post.  It  is  fin¬ 
ished  now,  and  we  will  have  some  tea.” 

“  IIow  is  Mrs.  Lorraine?” 

”  As  well  as  usual,  thank  you,  but  of 
course  that  is  not  saying  much.  Her 
patience  is  marvellous,  and  her  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  tiniest  services  sometimes 
brings  a  lump  into  my  throat !” 

He  looked  at  her  keenly,  across  the 
ruddy  hearth,  whose  glow  the  gather¬ 
ing  twilight  seemed  to  intensify. 

”  You  are  tired,”  he  said,  almost 
abruptly. 

“  I  think  not,”  she  replied  nervous¬ 
ly,  and  began  to  pour  out  the  tea  which 
had  just  been  brought  in,  making  quite 
unnecessary  inquiries  about  cream  and 
sugar,  with  evident  intent  to  divert  his 
attention  from  herself. 

But  Paul  was  not  to  be  baffled.  He 
crossed  over  to  the  tea-table,  and  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  low  chair  near  her,  began  to 
stir  his  tea  absently. 

“  Why  do  you  prevaricate?  It  is  so 
unlike  you.  You  are  tired,  and  you 
know  it.  I  believe  you  got  fagged  out 
yesterday — what  took  you  up  to  town  ?” 

“  How  did  you  know  I  was  in  Lon¬ 
don  ?”  with  a  startled  inflection  in  her 
voice. 

“  I  was  informed  of  the  fact  when  I 
called  yesterday  afternoon.  I  was 
much  disap[)ointed,  as  I  had  not  seen 
you  for  nearly  a  fortnight.” 

“  What  a  good  memory  you  have  ! 
I  am  afraid  I  could  not  boast  such  ac¬ 
curacy  as  to  dates.”  Her  laugh  was  a 
little  forced,  and  a  pained  look  crossed 
his  face.  She  saw  it,  the  first  pained 
expression  she  had  ever  brought  to  the 
face  she  loved  so  well,  and  her  heart 
ached  at  her  own  success. 

‘‘  Ce  n’est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
codte  that  is  not  always  true — not 
when  the  way  to  be  trodden  lies  over  a 
loving  woman’s  heart. 

Her  cup  rattled  a  little  as  she  set  it 
down  in  the  saucer,  but  her  voice  was 
quite  even  as  she  said — 

‘  ‘  Have  you  been  hunting  this  week  ?” 

“  No,”  a  little  shortly.  Then,  as  if 
conscious  of  his  ungraciousness,  he 
added,  “  I  have  been  rather  busy  over 
that  article  which  you  encouraged  me 
to  write.  I  found  it  entailed  a  good 
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deal  more  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  than  I  had  expected.” 

“  What  article?”  she  inquired,  in  a 
voice  which  sounded  horribly  insincere 
in  her  own  self-conscious  ears. 

He  started  up  angrily. 

“  Upon  my  word,  Anne,  you  are  odd 
to-day — I  cannot  make  you  out  at  all  ! 
Why,  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of 
spoiling  paper,  and  courting  editors’ 
snubs,  with  my  futile  scribbling,  if  you 
had  not  urged,  almost  commanded,  mo 
to  try  and  write  out  some  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  of  sport  in  India,  and  send  the 
result  to  Maga,  and  now  you  coolly  ask 
what  article  ?  It  is  hardly  kind  or 
fair,”  and  striding  hastily  to  the  big 
west  window,  he  stood  looking  out  at 
the  fading  glories  of  the  cloud  barred 
sunset,  w’ith  angry  eyes  which  recked 
nothing  of  its  beauty.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  called  Anne  by  her 
Christian  name,  but  they  weie  both 
too  much  agitated  to  notice  it.  She 
clasped  her  little  thin  hands  till  the 
knuckles  showed  white  beneath  the 
straining  skin,  but  she  sat  rigid,  silent. 
His  pain  was  nothing  to  7/ers,  and  she 
was  but  hurting  him  a  little  now,  to 
save  him  from  future  agony. 

“  Oh,  I  remember  now,  of  course — 
how  very  stupid  of  me  to  forget !  And 
so  you  find  it  troublesome  to  write  ?  I 
am  .so  sorry.  Won’t  you  have  another 
cup  of  tea?  I  don’t  think  the  sunset 
is  worth  looking  at  now  ;  it  was  glo¬ 
rious  when  I  was  in  my  aunt’s  room.  I 
could  hardly  attend  to  my  writing  for 
watching  it.  But  now  it  has  almost 
faded,  so  do  come  and  amuse  me.” 

He  pulled  himself  together,  already 
more  than  half  ashamed  of  his  out¬ 
burst,  and  left  the  window.  Only  he 
did  not  seek  the  low  seat  near  Anne’s 
tea-table,  but  sat  down  in  the  arm¬ 
chair  opposite.  She  took  up  her  knit¬ 
ting,  and  began  to  knit  rapidly,  seek¬ 
ing,  by  the  mechanical  movement  of 
her  fingers,  the  poor  feminine  substi¬ 
tute  for  that  mental  sedative  which 
men  find  in  tobacco. 

True  to  her  sex,  she  made  the  first 
attempt  to  break  the  oppressive  silence. 
Often  before  had  there  been  quiet,  rest¬ 
ful  pauses  in  their  happy  talk,  but 
never  this  strained  and  conscious  still¬ 
ness. 

A  piece  of  charred  wood  fell  noisily 


on  to  the  tiled  hearth,  and  Garry,  the 
old  Skye  terrier,  moaned  uneasily  in 
his  sleep. 

In  desparation  Anne  uttered  the  first 
triviality  which  occurred  to  her. 

“  The  Wilsons  are  going  to  Florence 
this  spring,  I  believe,  and  want  to  let 
their  house  for  six  months.” 

“  So  I  heard,”  rather  stiffly  ;  ”  I 
cannot  imagine  any  one  being  foolish 
enough  to  take  a  place  like  The  Beeches 
during  that  half  of  the  year  when  there 
is  neither  hunting  nor  shooting.  The 
Wilsons  must  be  very  optimistic,  if 
they  really  expect  to  get  it  off  their 
hands  I” 

“  1  fancy  they  will  go  abroad  in  any 
case  :  the  girls  have  never  been  out  of 
England,  and  their  mother,  quite  right¬ 
ly,  thinks  it  only  fair  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  enlarging  their  minds.” 

“  Not  before  it  was  needed — I  don’t 
think  I  ever  met  a  duller  girl  than  May 
Wilson,  and  her  younger  sister  is  al¬ 
most  as  bad.” 

“  But  they  are  so  good-natured,” 
said  Anne  vaguely. 

Such  dreary  vapid  talk  between  Paul 
and  her  !  It  could  not  go  on.  Both 
seemed  to  feel  it.  He  got  up,  and 
crossed  over  to  his  old  seat. 

“  Put  down  your  knitting,”  he  said 
peremptorily,  and  the  look  in  his  dark 
eyes  belied  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

A  sudden  fear  seized  her.  It  was 
coming  now,  the  moment  which  she 
dreaded,  which  she  had  been  striving 
so  hard  to  ward  off  ;  it  would  be  upon 
her  immediately,  unless  she  proved 
herself  brave,  prompt,  cruel. 

Her  resolution  triumphed  over  her 
weakness,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
his,  with  a  well-feigned  glance  of  un¬ 
kind  surprise  ;  she  knew  only  too  well 
how  the  look  would  cut  him. 

He  reddened  in  the  dim  light,  and 
sat  awkwardly  watching  her  busy 
fingers. 

Bewilderment,  pain,  anger,  even  a 
species  of  fear,  were  all  tugging  at  his 
heart,  and  confusing  his  brain  :  was 
this  indeed  Anne  Savile,  his  gentle, 
courteous  Anne,  so  uniformly  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  gracious,  and  in  whose  gray 
eyes  he  had  of  late  hoped  that  he  saw 
a  response  to  his  love  ? 

Must  he  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
it  was  merely  a  cold  reflection  of  his 
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own  devotion,  that  there  was  no  real 
warmth  below  their  clear  surface? 
Twice  already  had  she  wounded  him 
by  word  and  look,  during  this  short 
half-hour,  and  he  felt  sore  and  ruffled. 

Paul  lleriot  had  that  hasty  temper 
and  easily  roused  pride  which  often  ac¬ 
company  much  manly  gentleness,  and 
in  the  first  access  of  hurt  feeling  he  al¬ 
most  resolved  to  rise  and  go,  to  try  if 
some  weeks  of  his  absence  might  not 
bring  Anne  to  a  kinder  frame  of  mind. 
But  his  love  for  her  was  very  warm  and 
eager,  and  he  resolved  to  stay  a  while 
longer,  and  see  if  he  could  not  win 
back  his  gentle  lady.  Perhaps  the 
fatigue  of  the  day  before  had  in  truth 
been  too  much  for  her  :  it  was  always 
a  source  of  regret  to  him  to  notice  that 
Anne’s  will  often  outstripped  her  physi¬ 
cal  strength,  and  probably  this  strange 
alteration  in  her  manner  was  merely 
the  result  of  overtaxed  nerves.  So  he 
resolutely  tried  to  be  his  usual  cheery 
self,  and  racked  his  brain  to  think  of 
interesting  topics,  but  Anne  did  not 
change  :  perfectly  polite,  but  obviously 
bored,  she  took  her  share  in  the  stilted 
conversation,  while  her  knitting-needles 
clicked  and  glittered  in  the  firelight, 
and  her  heart  felt  like  a  stone  in  her 
breast.  It  ached  so  maddeningly  that 
she  feared  lest,  in  truth,  the  pain 
might  be  partly  physical,  and  the  la¬ 
tent  dread  of  possible  illness  in  Paul’s 
presence  still  further  froze  her  lagging 
thoughts,  lie  must  not,  should  not, 
guess  her  secret — the  wall  of  her  re¬ 
solve  would  never  stand  against  the 
rushing  Hood  of  his  love  and  pity. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  this 
spring?”  she  heard  herself  asking; 
“  are  you  going  to  emulate  the  Wil¬ 
sons,  and  go  abroad  also  ?  Y  ou  once 
mentioned  something  of  the  sort.” 

“Ah  !  you  remembered  that,  then  ?” 
he  exclaimed  eagerly.  It  was  good  to 
find  that  he  had  not  lost  all  interest  in 
her  eyes. 

“  Yes  ;  why  not  ?  Effie  Alleyne  re¬ 
minded  me  of  it  the  other  day,  when 
she  was  regretting  the  possibility  of 
your  not  being  at  their  annual  picnic 
to  the  Dene  Woods — you  know  they 
always  celebrate  her  birthday  in  that 
way,  if  it  is  fine  weather.” 

Her  words  fell  coldly  and  clearly  ; 
no  trace  of  [)ersonal  interest  lurked  in 


their  chilly  tones.  He  caught  his 
breath  in  what  was  more  a  sob  than  a 
sigh,  and  stooped  to  pat  Garry,  who 
was  now  awake,  and  looking  up  at  his 
troubled  face  with  kind  doggy  eyes, 
the  color  of  the  sun-flecked  shallows 
of  the  Highland  river  whose  name  he 
bore. 

Heriot  moistened  his  dry  lips  before 
he  spoke.  Then  he  said,  in  a  low, 
curiously  tense  voice — 

“  That  plan  was  made  months  ago  ; 
I  think  it  must  have  been  as  long  since 
as  last  August  that  I  first  spoke  of  it. 
Lately,  the  idea  of  going  away  has 
grown  very  vague.” 

Anne  gave  an  imperceptible  start, 
and  her  cold,  nervous  fingers  dropped 
a  stitch. 

Weeks  afterward  she  found  that  un¬ 
heeded  slip  grown  into  a  veritable  “  Ja¬ 
cob’s  Ladder,”  and  she  smiled  bitterly 
as  the  irony  of  the  connection  struck 
her  :  if  she  took  sufficient  pains,  she 
could  pick  up  the  material  stitch,  and 
restore  order  again  to  her  work— but 
what  pains  or  striving  would  bring 
back  her  happiness,  hopelessly  spoilt 
and  ruined  by  her  own  act,  that  winter 
afternoon.  And  yet,  even  then,  in  the 
dreary  calm  of  her  accomplished  sacri¬ 
fice,  she  knew  that  she  would  not  have 
recalled  the  j)ast,  even  had  it  been  pos¬ 
sible. 

“  If  I  thought,”  went  on  Heriot, 
and  Anne  gazed  at  him  as  if  fasci¬ 
nated,  unable  to  formulate  any  inter¬ 
ruption,  “  that  my  going  or  staying 
would  be  of  the  very  least  interest — ” 

His  speech  remained  forever  unfin¬ 
ished  :  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door 
let  in  a  flood  of  lamplight  and  a  slight 
girlish  figure. 

“  I’ve  exactly  iioo  minutes  to  spare, 
dearest  Anne,”  exclaimed  afresh  young 
voice,  and  a  fresh  young  cheek,  cool 
from  the  outer  air,  was  pressed  against 
Anne’s  tired  face. 

“Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Paul?  I 
didn’t  see  you  at  first  in  this  dim  light 
— how  fond  you  are  of  keeping  blind- 
man’s  holiday,  Anne  !  Oh,  do  give 
me  some  tea,  darling  ;  I  am  simply 
famishing,  and  there  are  some  of  those 
dear  little  cakes  I  like  so  much  !” 

Effie  Alleyne  sat  down  on  the  rug  at 
Anne’s  feet,  and  turned  up  a  rosy  face 
to  meet  her  smile. 
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“  I  think  you  are  always  hungry, 
Effie,”  said  the  elder  woman,  as  she 
handed  her  guest  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
placed  the  dish  of  little  cakes  at  her 
elbow.  How  young  and  fresh  the  girl’s 
face  looked,  in  the  light  of  the  tall 
lamp  which  the  butler  had  just  brought 
into  the  room. 

“  I  believe  I  am,”  said  Miss  Alleyne, 
with  her  frank  laugh,  “  but  I  really 
have  some  excuse  to- day  :  I  have  been 
frightfully  busy  all  morning,  and  ever 
since  lunch  mother  and  I  have  been 
paying  calls.  I  don’t  think  I  know 
anything  more  exhausting.” 

‘‘  To  one’s  temper,”  said  Paul  Heriot, 
with  a  rather  rueful  smile.  He  had 
felt  desperately  annoyed  at  first  by 
Etfie’s  sudden  interruption,  but  he 
could  not  long  resist  the  charm  of  her 
bright  manner,  and  her  merry  laugh 
seemed  to  clear  the  overcharged  atmos¬ 
phere.  Besides,  perhaps  after  all  it 
would  be  wiser  to  defer  speaking  of 
his  hopes  to  Anne,  until  she  had  be¬ 
come  her  own  serene  self  again. 

“  Mother  dropped  me  at  the  lodge, 
and  is  to  call  for  me  there  at  a  quarter 
to  six  ;  I  promised  to  be  punctual,  so 
as  not  to  keep  the  precious  horses  wait¬ 
ing.  She  owed  a  call  at  Mrs.  Coven¬ 
try’s,  and  I  persuaded  her  that  she 
could  quite  well  pay  it  alone.  It 
seemed  such  ages  since  I  saw  you, 
dear,”  and  the  girl  laid  a  plump,  capa¬ 
ble-looking  hand  on  Anne’s  knee. 

“  Last  Sunday,  was  it  not  ?”  looking 
down  at  Effie  affectionately. 

“  I  suppose  it  was,  but  it  seems 
longer  somehow.  But  what  have  you 
been  doing,  your  dear  thing,  that  you 
look  so  tired  ?  Paul,  doesn’t  Anne 
look  worn-out  ?”  Heriot  looked  dog¬ 
gedly  at  his  boots,  as  he  replied — 

“  The  same  thought  struck  me,  but 
I  fancy  Miss  Savile  does  not  like  com¬ 
ments  on  her  appearance.” 

Anne  flushed,  and  Effie  looked  puz¬ 
zled. 

“  Well,  at  all  events  I  shall  say  what 
1  think,  and  that  is  that  Anne  has 
been  overtiring  herself,  and  ought  to 
be  petted  and  cossetted  till  she  is  well 
again.” 

“  I  think  the  art  of  petting  is  one 
you  rather  excel  in,  Effie,”  said  Paul, 
‘‘judging  from  my  recollection  of  how 
you  used  to  spoil  the  small  brothers 


and  sisters,  and  put  yourself  as  a  buffer 
between  them  and  righteous  retribu¬ 
tion.” 

‘‘  The  Manor  would  get  on  hadly 
without  Effie,  I  think,”  said  Anne 
softly  ;  ‘‘  some  more  tea,  dear?” 

‘‘Half  a  cup,  please — ‘just  for  a 
drink,’  as  Bobby  and  Sue  are  so  fond 
of  saying.  Have  you  been  away  from 
home,  Paul  ?  Father  says  you  have 
not  been  hunting  lately,  and  regretted 
that  you  should  miss  such  capital 
runs.” 

“  Mr.  Heriot  has  been  occupied  with 
literary  work,  Effie  :  he  is  busy  over 
an  important  sporting  article.” 

‘‘  Paul  turned  author  !  Dear  me,  I 
shall  feel  quite  frightened  of  you.  Oh, 
Paul  !  I  did  not  mean  to  vex  you,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Effie  in  distress,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  his  quick  frown.  ”  1  am  really 
immensely  interested,  only  I  am  such 
an  ignoramus  that  I  can’t  help  feeling 
a  little  in  awe  of  any  one  who  writes!’’' 

‘‘  Miss  Savile  is  under  a  misappre¬ 
hension,”  said  Heriot  coldly,  not  even 
glancing  toward  Anne  as  he  spoke. 
‘‘  I  foolishly  began  an  aimless  effusion 
regarding  some  of  my  Indian  experi¬ 
ences,  and  still  more  foolishly  had  the 
fatuity  to  mention  the  fact  to  Miss 
Savile.  But  I  have  not  the  least  in¬ 
tention  of  continuing  now.” 

The  emphasis  on  the  last  word  spoke 
volumes  to  poor  Anne,  but  she  held 
her  peace,  as  Effie  said,  with  laughing 
censure — 

“  Oh  you  very  indiscreet  person  !  I 
believe  Paul  wanted  to  keep  the  whole 
matter  dark,  and  then  suddenly  to  sur¬ 
prise  us  all  by  appearing  in  print  !” 

Effie  never  doubted,  in  her  loyalty 
and  ignorance,  that  Paul’s  contribu¬ 
tion  would  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  most  obdurate  and  critical  edi¬ 
tor. 

”  If  he  had  confided  in  me,"  she 
added  rather  reproachfully,  and  look¬ 
ing  full  at  Paul  with  her  honest  brown 
eyes,  ‘‘  I  should  have  been  as  secret  as 
the  grave  !” 

‘‘  I  fancy  the  question  of  respecting 
a  confidence  depends  very  much  upon 
the  importance  one  attaches  to  it, 
Effie,”  said  Paul  Heriot,  and  he  rose 
as  he  spoke.  He  felt  that  he  must  go  : 
the  warmth  of  the  wood-fire  and  the 
scent  of  violets  oppressed  him — he 
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wanted  to  be  outside  in  the  crisp  win¬ 
ter  air. 

Anne  had  been  cold  and  indifferent 
and  bored,  and  he  had  tried  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  ;  but  this  unkind,  almost  mean, 
violation  of  confidence  was  so  utterly 
unlike  the  act  of  the  woman  he  had 
known  and  loved,  that  he  felt  oddly 
out  of  place  in  the  familiar  drawing¬ 
room.  It  was  as  if  some  uncongenial 
stranger  were  clumsily  trying  to  enter¬ 
tain  him  in  Anne  Savile’s  absence. 

lie  would  feel  better  outside,  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  avenue  beside  his  little 
friend  Effie,  with  the  grassy  borders 
crisping  in  the  frost,  and  the  low  moon 
just  swinging  into  sight  over  Kushcote 
Beacon. 

She  at  least  was  frank  and  true,  al¬ 
ways  the  same  reliable,  sympathetic 
companion  :  their  eyes  met  again  just 
then,  and  a  little  warmth  seemed  steal¬ 
ing  back  to  his  chilled  heart. 

“  I  must  be  going  now,  Efiie,  and  if 
you  don’t  want  to  keep  Mrs.  Alleyne 
waiting,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  too.  If  you  will  let  me,  I  will 
walk  with  you  as  far  as  the  lodge.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you,  Paul,  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  of  your  company  !  There 
is  such  a  dark,  creepy  turn  in  the 
drive,  just  after  you  pass  the  old  oak, 
that  I  always  dislike  passing  through 
alone,”  she  added  hastily,  trying  in¬ 
genuously  to  account  for  the  gladness 
in  her  voice. 

Anne  rose  also,  and  fastened  the 
girl’s  furs  carefully  under  the  round 
white  chin.  The  gray  eyes  and  the 
brown  met  and  rested  for  a  moment ; 
and  the  man,  who  stood  just  outside 
the  yellow  circle  of  lamplight,  noted 
with  an  odd  reluctance  how  the  vivid 
coloring  and  youthful  curves  of  the 
younger  seemed  to  accentuate  the  pal¬ 
lor  and  fragility  of  the  older  woman. 

He  felt  sure  tfiat  Anne  was  ill,  but 
slve  evidently  would  have  none  of  his 
sympathy. 

Well,  time  would  show  what  were 
her  real  feelings,  and  it  was  worse  than 
useless  to  linger  now. 

“  Are  you  ready,  Efiie  ?”  he  said  al¬ 
most  curtly.  She  kissed  Miss  Savile 
impulsively  on  either  cheek,  and  caught 
up  her  muff. 

Paul  held  out  his  hand  to  Anne. 
She  laid  her  ice-cold  one  in  his  for  a 


second,  then  let  it  drop  wearily  at  her 
side.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  as 
if  about  to  speak  ;  then  with  a  hasty 
‘‘  Good-bye,  Miss  Savile,”  he  joined 
the  now  impatient  Effie,  and  next  min¬ 
ute  the  ponderous  hall-door  slammed 
after  them. 

Anne  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment 
or  two,  a  tall,  slender  figure  in  the 
silent  room  ;  then  a  sudden  impulse 
drove  her  to  the  window  which  com¬ 
manded  the  drive. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  two 
figures  crossing  a  wide  patch  of  moon¬ 
light,  before  disappearing  into  the 
black  shadows  cast  by  a  belt  of  trees, 
and  something  hard  and  cold  seemed 
to  grip  her  heart  as  she  gazed. 

The  man  looked  so  tall  and  strong, 
so  fitting  a  life-companion  for  the  girl 
who  walked  briskly  beside  him,  her 
warm  furs  and  winter  gown  appearing 
of  a  uniform  tint  in  the  blanching 
moonlight. 

Doubtless  the  charm  of  her  sweet 
reasonableness  and  happy  vitality  was 
already  at  work,  smoothing  away  the 
furrowed  irritation  caused  by  Anne’s 
unkindness,  and  insensibly  renewing 
the  old  habit  of  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  friend  of  her  childhood  and 
youth. 

The  tree  shadows  suddenly  blotted 
out  the  couple,  and  Anne  pulled  down 
the  blind  with  a  nervous  jerk. 

She  was  beginning  to  clearly  realize 
what  it  means  to  “  toucher  le  fond  du 
fond  de  la  douleur.” 

Chapter  III. 

“  Sate  down  beneath  the  beech 
Which  leans  over  to  the  lane.” 

— Bertlia  in  the  Lane. 

The  July  sun  was  very  powerful  that 
warm  afternoon,  and  Anne  was  glad 
to  turn  from  the  glare  and  dust  of  the 
highroad,  into  the  green  shade  of  the 
little  lane  which  led  down  to  the  river. 
She  had  been  visiting  an  old  proteg'e  of 
her  aunt’s  who  lived  in  a  cottage  about 
a  mile  from  Gable-Ends,  and  the  stuffy 
atmosphere  of  the  one-roomed  dwell¬ 
ing  and  the  brooding  heat  of  the  day 
had  sorely  tried  her  failing  powers. 
A  year  ago  Anne  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  being  overtired  by  a  two- 
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mile  walk,  but  for  the  last  few  months 
she  had  been  conscious  of  the  slow  on¬ 
coming  of  that  lassitude  of  which  Dr. 
Walton  had  warned  her.  It  had  been 
cieeping  over  her  slowly  but  surely, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  while 
her  old  occupations  and  interests 
dropped  from  her  one  by  one. 

Now  and  again  the  gray  lethargy  in 
which  she  lived  would  be  rent  asunder 
by  the  tearing  flash  of  sudden  pain, 
and  she  would  creep  to  her  room  to 
battle  with  the  agony  alone  :  of  the 
faiuting-flts  which  sometimes  overtook 
her  she  had  sternly  forbidden  any  men 
tion  to  her  aunt.  And  Miss  Savile’s 
word  was  taw  at  Gable-Ends.  She  had 
not  repeated  her  visit  to  the  London 
doctor,  for  her  malady  was  following 
precisely  the  course  which  he  had  fore¬ 
told  :  almost  as  undeviatiugly  as  Paul 
and  Effie  had  been  walking  in  the  way 
that  she  had  marked  out  for  their  feet. 

Anne  reached  the  end  of  the  lane, 
where  the  dry  cart-ruts  sloped  down  to 
the  ford  and  lost  themselves  among 
the  pebbles  which  lined  the  shallows  ; 
she  sought  and  found  the  spot  which 
she  had  been  longing  for  during  her 
hot  walk  through  the  parched  meadows 
and  along  the  dusty  road,  which  had 
indeed  for  days  been  haunting  her  sick 
fancy  like  a  mirage.  “  I  should  like 
to  die  here,  if  I  might  choose,”  thought 
Anne  to  herself,  as  she  felt  the  cool 
softness  of  her  mossy  seat  and  leant 
hack  against  the  smooth  gray  curve  of 
a  low-growing  beech  bough. 

The  fierce  sunlight  was  here  filtered 
into  a  golden  rain,  which  flecked  with 
shining  splashes  the  tawny  carpet  of 
last  year’s  leaves  at  ner  feet  and  the 
mossy  bank  on  either  hand.  The 
jdacid  river  slipped  along  in  shining 
reaches,  or  babbled  lazily  over  the 
shallows  of  the  ford,  and  the  lane  rose 
steeply  again  on  the  farther  side. 

Anne  sat  so  still  that  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  wagtails  kept  up  their  erratic 
hoppings  on  some  stones  at  the  river’s 
edge,  and  a  little  field-mouse  stopped 
for  a  minute  and  peeped  at  her  with 
bright  inquisitive  eyes.  It  was  too  hot 
for  the  singing-birds  to  make  them¬ 
selves  heard,  but  the  tireless  grasshop¬ 
pers  kept  up  their  monotonous  creak, 
and  seemed  thereby  only  to  increase 
the  feeling  of  solitude  and  peace. 
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Anne  took  off  her  hat,  and  pushed 
the  ruffled  waves  of  hair  from  her 
heated  forehead. 

She  felt  herself  slipping  back  into 
the  accustomed  groove  of  thought,  to 
which  hei  mind  always  reverted  when 
alone — that  obsession  of  the  idee  fixe 
which  is  but  too  well  known  to  certain 
temperaments,  and  which  is  so  much 
more  torturing  than  physical  suffering. 
The  nerves  ache,  the  brain  is  unutter¬ 
ably  tired,  but  back  come  the  pricking 
gadflies  of  morbid  thought,  and  the 
very  ettort  to  ignore  only  makes  their 
existence  more  real. 

Paul  and  Effie,  Paul  and  Effie  .  .  . 
and  herself  outside. 

Ah  !  she  was  a  good  diplomatist,  a 
capital  manager  :  she  had  carried  out 
all  she  had  planned,  and  her  puppets 
danced  as  she  decreed.  Only  a  well- 
feigned  coldness,  a  wilful  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  herself,  her  feelings  and 
views  and  interests,  a  resolute  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  strange  behavior  which 
had  marked  that  miserable  January 
afternoon,  and  the  rest  followed. 

Paul  ileriot’s  visits  to  Gable-Ends 
shortened  and  dwindled,  and  finally 
ceased  :  an  opportune  blank  came  when 
his  stay  in  town  coincided  with  the 
Alleynes’  six  weeks  at  The  Grand,  anti 
since  his  return  he  had  contented  him¬ 
self  with  an  occasional  groom-sent 
basket  of  the  famous  Rushcote  straw¬ 
berries,  and  inquiries  for  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Lorraine. 

Aniie  had  seen  Effie  two  or  three 
times  since  she  had  come  back  to  the 
Manor,  and  on  each  occasion  Paul’s 
name  had  somehow  crept  into  tlie  con¬ 
versation,  with  a  brightening  flush  on 
the  girl’s  cheek,  and  a  happy  conscious 
nesSjin  her  eyes,  lie  seemed  to  have 
been  constantly  with  the  Alleynes 
while  in  town,  and  in  almost  every  ac¬ 
count  of  Effie’s  festivities  some  men¬ 
tion  of  him  occurred,  but  always  with 
that  shy,  smiling  hesitation  which  tells 
so  much.  To  Anne  it  had  felt,  each 
time,  like  the  turning  of  the  knife  in 
the  wound.  All  was  going  so  well,  and 
yet  the  bitterest  pang  of  all  was  caused 
by  the  thought  of  how  easily  Paul  had 
been  deceived  —  how  soon  he  had 
sought,  and  found,  comfort  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  Effie’s  familiar  companion¬ 
ship. 
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A  rustling  among  the  dry  beech- 
leaves  made  her  look  up,  and  there  be¬ 
fore  her,  a  very  incarnation  of  her  in¬ 
sistent  thoughts,  stood  Ettie  Alleyne. 
She  wore  a  cool-looking  blue  linen 
dress,  and  her  broad  hat  made  a  sweet 
shadow  above  her  brown  eyes  and  curly 
hair. 

She  held  out  both  her  hands  to  Anne 
with  a  glad  gesture. 

“  So  here  you  are  !  IIow  glad  I  am 
to  have  found  you.  1  was  on  my  way 
to  Gable-Ends,  and  just  as  I  was  pass¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  lane,  I  saw  old  Garry 
hunting  about  among  the  trees,  so  I 
guessed  you  could  not  be  far  off.  Isn’t 
it  hot  to  day 

She  dropped  upon  the  moss  beside 
Anne,  and  laid  a  quick  kiss  upon  the 
pale  cheek. 

Anne  submitted  quietly,  though  a 
strange  dull  anger  was  troubling  her  : 
could  she  not  even  have  this  quiet  ref¬ 
uge  undisturbed — must  Eftie  invade  it 
also?  Then  shame  at  her  unreason¬ 
able  fancy  took  hold  upon  her,  and 
made  her  voice  very  sweet  and  kind  as 
she  said,  “  Were  you  coming  to  see  me, 
Effie?  That  was  good  of  you,  and  I 
am  glad  we  did  not  miss  each  other 
after  all.  I  turned  aside  to  rest  a  lit¬ 
tle  after  my  hot  walk  from  old  Pol¬ 
lard’s  cottage— this  is  a  favorite  nook 
of  mine.” 

She  had  given  up  so  much  to  the 
fresh  young  creature  beside  her,  that 
after  all  this  little  green  hollow  of 
silence  might  as  well  be  surrendered 
too :  probably  next  time  she  came 
there,  she  would  find  Effie  ensconced 
on  her  own  mossy  seat,  with  sketch¬ 
book,  dogs,  and — perhaps — Paul. 

Effie  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  or 
two,  but  sat  idly  trying  to  plait  three 
blades  of  grass  together  :  the  blades 
were  short  and  brittle,  and  the  fingers 
a  little  nervous,  so  her  attempt  was  un¬ 
successful.  She  tossed  them  away  ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“  Anne?” 

“Well,  dear?” 

“  Do  you  think?  Do  you  suppose — ” 
she  broke  off  in  confusion,  and  began 
to  wantonly  pick  and  throw  away  the 
trefoil  leaves  and  tiny  lilac-veined  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  wood-sorrel  which  starred 
the  moss. 

Anne  laid  a  restraining  pressure  upon 


the  destructive  fingers,  and  asked  gen¬ 
tly,  “  Do  you  want  to  consult  me  about 
something,  dear  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know — it  seems  so 
silly  and  egoistic  when  I  try  to  put  it 
into  words — but  do  you  think  1  could 
make  Paul  happy?  Does  he  really 
love  me,  or  is  he  only  fo7ul  of  me  be¬ 
cause  he  has  known  me  all  my  life  ? 
1  wish  I  knew,  because — ” 

“  Because  what,  Effie  ?’’  The  knife 
hurt  badly,  as  Eftie’s  dimpled  hand 
turned  it  in  the  raw  wound. 

“  Because  he  said  something  to  me 
yesterday,  and  I  told  him  I  could  not 
answer  right  off  ;  so  he  gave  me  till  to¬ 
morrow  to  make  up  my  mind.  Oh, 
Anne  !’’  and  the  curly  head  dropped 
to  Miss  Savile’s  knee,  “  I  don’t  feel  as 
if  I  had  any  mind  to  make  up  :  I  only 
know  that  I  love  him  !” 

A  passing  breeze  shivered  in  the 
beech-boughs  overhead,  and  sank  into 
silence.  Anne  rested  a  gentle  hand  on 
the  bent  head,  waited  till  a  drifting 
patch  of  foam  had  slipped  out  of  sight 
down  the  stream,  and  she  could  trust 
her  voice,  and  then  said— 

“  If  you  love  him,  and  he  says  that 
he  wants  you,  why  should  you  hesi¬ 
tate?  Don’t  trifle  with  your  happi¬ 
ness,  Effie — don’t  fritter  away  with 
morbid  scruples  what  many  women 
would  give  their  right  hands  to  pos¬ 
sess  !’’ 

Her  low  voice  sounded  almost  harsh 
from  intense  feeling,  and  Eftie  sat  up¬ 
right  and  gazed  at  her  with  astonished 
eyes. 

“  /  morbid  !  Oh,  Anne,  what  an 
odd  thing  to  accuse  me  of  !  All  that 
I  am  afraid  of  is  lest  Paul  should  ever 
feel  disappointed  in  me.  I’m  practical 
enough,  and  all  that,  but  I’m  not  a  bit 
intellectual.  I  used  to  think  that  you 
and  he  had  a  great  deal  in  common.” 

“  Even  our  liking  for  you,  non-intel¬ 
lectual  young  person  though  you  are,” 
smiled  Anne  with  white  lips. 

“Yes,  I  know.  I  can’t  imagine 
what  he  sees  in  me  !” 

“Can’t  you?  I  think  I  can.  If 
bright  unselfishness  and  sympathy  and 
tactful  common-sense  are  worth  noth¬ 
ing,  then  I  confess  I  wonder  at  Paul’s 
choice  ;  but  I  do  not  thinK  they  are  a 
worthless  dower,  Eftie.” 

“  Oh,  Anne  dear,  you  do  not  know 
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how  horrid  I  often  am  :  you  think  that 
I  have  a  good  temper,  and  I  boxed 
Bobby’s  ears  this  morning  !” 

Her  tones  were  tragic,  and  through 
all  her  misery  Anne  could  not  repress 
a  smile. 

“No  doubt  he  richly  deserved  it. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  you  will 
box  Paul’s  ears.” 

Effie  looked  rather  shocked,  and  the 
other’s  quick  sympathy  warned  her 
that  the  girl  thought  her  flippant. 

“  I  was  only  joking — it  was  foolish 
of  me  ;  you  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  that  it  is  an  old  bad  habit  of 
mine.  But  seriously,  you  have  asked 
me  for  my  advice,  and  most  seriously, 
most  solemnly,  I  give  it  to  you  :  put 
away  your  conscientious  fears,  and  take 
your  happiness  in  both  hands.  Both 
hands,  Elbe  !” 

She  held  out  her  own,  with  pathetic 
realism,  as  if  to  grasp  the  joy  which 
had  fled  very  far  away. 

Effie’s  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears, 
as  she  seized  Anne’s  little  trembling 
hands  in  her  own  warm  clasp. 

“  Oh  !  you  are  so  good  to  me,  so 
good,”  she  said  brokenly,  as  she  kissed 
the  cold  fingers.  “  How  I  wish — ” 
She  checked  herself  hurriedly,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  straighten  the  crumpled  ribbons 
of  her  hat. 

“  What  ?”  said  Anne,  sharply. 

“  Nothing,  nothing ;  my  stupid 
tongue  runs  away  with  me.” 

“  Nay,  Eftie,  but  I  think,  having  be¬ 
gun,  you  ought  to  finish  your  sen¬ 
tence.” 

Etfie  gave  a  little  nervous  gulp,  and 
then  the  words  came  in  a  soft  rush. 

“  I  was  only  wishing  that  you  had 
some  one  to  love  you  and  take  care  of 
you,  dear  Anne  :  your  loneliness  makes 
me  feel  selfish.” 

Perhaps  this  was  the  hardest  mo¬ 
ment  of  Anne  Savile’s  martyrdom  : 
the  feminine  impulse  was  strong  upon 
her  to  tell  the  girl  beside  her  how  she 
owed  all  her  happiness  to  the  woman 
whom  she  pitied,  and  that  even  now, 
if  she  so  willed,  Anne  could  win  back 
Paul  to  her  side.  But  her  selfless  love 
for  him,  far  more  than  her  fondness 
for  Etfie,  mastered  the  fierce  impulse  : 
she  would  not  allow  a  moment’s  weak¬ 
ness  to  render  valueless  the  self-con¬ 
trol  and  slow  torture  of  the  past 
months. 


“  Don’t  worry  yourself  about  me, 
Etfie.  1  have  dear  Aunt  Felicity  to 
look  after ;  and  besides,  I  think  I  am 
a  very  self-sutficing  sort  of  person. 
Shall  we  be  moving  ?  I  fancy  it  must 
be  nearly  tea-time.” 

Eftie  felt  a  little  chilled  and  cast 
back  upon  herself,  but  she  was  too 
sweet  and  cheery  for  the  feeling  to  last, 
and  during  their  homeward  walk  she 
talked  so  busily  that  Anne  had  small 
need  to  sjieak.  A  word  here  and  there 
kept  the  stream  flowing.  And  it  was 
not  foolish  talk,  either  :  just  the  frank 
outpouring  of  a  happy  girl,  full  of 
home  news  and  interests,  and  flavored 
by  a  little  harmless  gossip. 

That  deeper,  nearer  subject  was  not 
touched  upon  again,  but  each  woman 
was  conscious  of  it  in  her  own  way  : 
Eftie  felt  as  if  some  jewel  of  price  lay 
hidden  in  her  breast,  to  be  taken  out 
and  gloated  over  when  alone ;  and 
Anne,  poor  Anne,  was  living  over  again 
that  dread  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
Harley  Street  consulting-room,  when 
the  Greuze  simpered  down  upon  her, 
and  she  heard  Dr.  Walton’s  grave  voice 
pronouncing  her  doom. 

Once  again  she  had  received  her  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  and  this  was  even  harder 
to  bear  than  the  former.  But  still  she 
felt  it  was  well,  very  well :  Paul  would 
be  saved  from  pain,  and  the  rest  mat¬ 
tered  little. 

Eftie  accompanied  her  most  of  the 
way  to  the  lodge-gates,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  her,  for  the 
Manor  lay  in  the  opposite  direction  : 
when  the  old  wrought-iron  gates  etched 
themselves  against  the  green  back¬ 
ground,  she  kissed  Anne  affectionately, 
and  turned  back  along  the  white,  dusty 
road. 

Anne  walked  wearily  up  the  shady 
avenue,  with  dragging,  languid  foot¬ 
steps,  and  a  strange  feeling  of  aloof¬ 
ness,  as  if  she  were  watching  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  pitying  the  sorrow  of  some 
other  woman. 

When  she  reached  the  house,  she 
went  straight  to  Mrs.  Lorraine’s  room, 
where  the  patient  invalid  was  lying  in 
the  shaded  quiet,  and  roses  made  the 
cool  air  odorous.  The  old  lady  held 
out  a  feeble  hand  of  welcome,  and  Anne 
knelt  down  beside  her  sofa,  and  laid 
her  aching  head  on  the  soft  silken  pil¬ 
low. 
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“  Tired,  darling  ?”  said  the  dear 
old  voice,  and  the  dim  eyes  peered  anx¬ 
iously  at  the  loved  face. 

“  A  little,  aunlie  :  it  is  such  a  hot 
day  outside,  but  here  all  is  so  cool  and 
quiet.” 

A  pause,  while  a  big  bee  blundered 
in  at  one  of  the  open  windows  and 
filled  the  room  with  his  buzzing  hum. 
Anne  nestled  her  cheek  a  little  closer 
to  the  softly  withered  face  so  near  her 
own,  and  asked  tenderly — 

”  Have  you  missed  me,  dear  ?  Have 
I  been  too  long  away  ?” 

“  I  never  want  yon  to  hurry  home 
on  my  account,  darling  ;  but  you  know 
well  how  glad  1  am  when  you  are  with 
me.” 

“  How  did  you  manage  before  I 
came.  Aunt  Felicity  ?” 

”  It  was  lonely,  Nannie,  very  lonely. 
I  am  selfishly  glad  that  I  am  so  much 
older  than  my  child — I  could  not  do 
without  her  now,”  and  with  difficulty 
the  little  old  white  hand  was  raised, 
and  Anne’s  face  softly  patted. 

A  new  pang  shot  through  Anne’s 
soul  :  only  now  did  she  realize  that  she 
could  not  save  io^/t  her  dear  ones  from 
suffering. 

Kffie’s  love  would  more  than  make 
up  for  the  slight  regret  that  Paul  might 
feel  at  her  own  death,  the  faint  re¬ 
morse  which  might  assail  him  as  be  re¬ 
membered  past  days  ;  but  who  would 
prevent  the  old  aunt  from  feeling 
”  lonely,  very  lonely”  ? 

Anne  rose  to  her  feet,  as  if  to  escape 
from  the  new  pain,  and  saying,  “  I 
shall  be  back  directly  to  pour  out  your 
tea,  auntie— I  am  just  going  to  take 
off  my  hat,”  she  left  the  room. 

Chapter  IV. 

“  Apaise  soudain  par  I’Eternel  Oubli.” 

— comme  la  Mart. 

“  I  think  I  shall  go  into  Colthurst 
this  afternoon,  Aunt  Felicity  ;  there 
is  some  shopping  which  I  must  do,  for 
Mrs.  Penson  came  to  me  this  morning 
with  a  list  of  portentous  length.” 

Anne  was  filling  the  flower-vases  in 
her  aunt’s  room,  and  she  glanced  at 
Mrs.  Lorraine  as  she  spoke. 

”  Very  well,  dear,  but  be  sure  you 


take  the  landau  ;  don’t  attempt  such  a 
long  walk.  You  have  been  looking 
tired  lately.  Nan,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
see  your  cheeks  so  pale.” 

”  I  am  always  pale,  auntie,  and  I 
think  this  thundery  heat  is  trying  for 
everybody.  I  used  to  be  laughed  at 
when  I  was  a  girl,  for  revelling  in 
Kingsley’s  “  Ode  to  the  North-East 
Wind.”  You  know  how  I  enjoy,  and 
flourish  in,  cold  weather.  But  I  prom¬ 
ise  that  I  will  drive  into  town,  darling, 
so  don’t  bother  your  dear  head  about 
me.  There,”  and  she  laid  a  fragile, 
long-stemmed  white  rose  upon  Mrs. 
Lorraine’s  silken  coverlet,  ‘‘  that 
Nipheios  is  too  lovely  and  sweet  to  be 
crowded  into  a  glass  with  other  roses  : 
it  deserves  to  be  admired  and  enjoyed 
all  by  itself.” 

It  was  a  close  August  day,  nearly  a 
month  since  Anne  had  sat  beside  the 
river  in  her  little  green  bower,  and 
Effie  Alleyno’s  engagement  to  Paul 
Heriot  was  now  an  established  fact. 
She  had  been  over  several  times  to 
Gable-Ends,  to  confide  her  raptures  to 
Anne,  and  had  been  received  with 
kindness  and  sympathy  ;  but  each  visit 
had  left  Anne  a  little  paler  and  wearier, 
a  step  nearer  the  end  of  her  journey. 

Paul  she  had  not  seen — that  at  least 
had  been  spared  her.  He  had  called 
once  since  the  announcement  of  the 
engagement,  but  she  was  out  at  the 
time,  and  the  visit  had  not  been  re¬ 
peated  :  a  little  note  of  congratulation 
from  her  had  elicited  a  polite  reply 
from  him,  and  he  had  remained  ”  hers 
sincerely.” 

Anne  looked  at  her  own  tired  face 
in  the  glass,  as  she  dressed  for  her 
drive  into  Colthurst,  and  the  thought 
crossed  her  mind  that  the  end  could 
not  be  very  far  off  now.  The  mental 
worry,  against  which  Dr.  Walton  had 
so  earnestly  warned  her,  had  been  busy 
at  its  hurtful  work,  but  it  had  been 
fatally  aided  by  a  deeper,  surer  cause 
than  any  worry  :  with  the  final  loss  of 
Paul’s  love,  Anne  felt  her  feeble  hold 
on  life  slacken  and  slip. 

And  now  came  those  brooding  Au¬ 
gust  days  of  thunderous  heat  and 
drought,  when  her  very  soul  sickened 
for  a  breath  of  crisp,  cool  air,  and  a 
feeling  of  dust  and  hot  discomfort 
crept  even  into  the  wide  grounds  and 
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gardens  of  Gable-Ends,  all  parched 
and  dry  beneath  the  late  summer  sun. 

Each  morning  Anne  woke  to  the  re¬ 
newed  hope  of  hearing  the  cool  patter 
of  rain  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  mag¬ 
nolia  outside  her  window,  and  each  re¬ 
turn  to  consciousness  only  made  her 
aware  of  the  oppressive  warmth,  and 
the  irritating  brilliancy  of  the  shaft  of 
sunshine  which  pierced  the  opening  of 
her  window-curtains,  lay  in  a  bright 
band  across  the  carpet,  and  sent  quiv¬ 
ering  reflections  from  the  water  in  her 
wide  bath  to  play  upon  the  ceiling. 
“  Oh,  to  live  till  the  cool  autumn 
comes,”  she  used  to  think,  as  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  pillow,  “  just  to 
feel  cool  again,  and  to  see  the  beeches 
golden  against  the  blue — the  deep,  cool 
blue  of  October,  so  different  from  this 
misty  haze  of  heat !” 

And  then  a  little  creeping  whisper 
would  make  itself  heard,  and  suggest 
that  as  the  longed-for  autumn  days 
would  probably  see  Paul  and  Ettie 
made  man  and  wife,  perhaps  after  all 
life  might  hold  worse  possibilities  than 
to  die  in  the  hated  heat. 

Then  Anne  would  rise  from  her  bed, 
and  go  about  her  daily  duties  :  but 
still  the  haunting  fancies  crawled  and 
crept. 

”  I  shall  not  be  long,  auntie,”  she 
said,  as  she  looked  into  Sirs.  Lorraine’s 
room  to  say  good-bye.  “  Sarah  has 
taken  her  sewing  into  the  next  room, 
so  you  will  not  feel  deserted,  will 
you  ?”  ; 

Somehow  the  little  shrunken  flgure 
looked  more  pathetically  lonely  than 
usual  in  the  large,  flower-scented  room, 
and  Anne  felt  loth  to  leave  her  ;  but 
the  sweet  patient  smile  lit  up  the  old 
face,  and  dispersed  Anne’s  nervous 
scruples. 

So  she  kissed  her  aunt  again,  with 
lingering  fondness,  and  drove  away  in 
the  antiquated  landau,  drawn  by  the 
fat  brown  borse. 

Sbe  stopped  at  the  lodge  for  a  few 
minutes  to  speak  to  the  woman  who 
lived  there,  the  down-trodden  wife  of 
one  of  the  gardeners,  an  excellent  work¬ 
man,  but  surly  and  seltish  in  his  home. 
Anne  knew  that  matters  had,  of  late, 
been  worse  than  usual  in  the  little  cot¬ 
tage,  for  Reuben  had  begun  to  frequent 
the  “  Harp  and  Crown”  half  a  mile 


down  the  road,  and  his  sullen  temper 
sometimes  alternated  with  bursts  of 
passion. 

Both  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  sbe  felt  that 
the  man  ought  to  be  dismissed  ;  but 
their  sympathy  for  his  miserable,  deli¬ 
cate  wife  tempered  their  justice,  and 
he  had  not  yet  received  warning  to 
leave. 

Anne  tried  to  speak  a  few  comfort¬ 
ing  words  to  the  poor  sobbing  woman, 
and  took  the  puny  baby  into  her  ten¬ 
der  arms,  while  the  elder  child  came 
and  leant  against  her  knee,  and  stared 
up  fearlessly  at  her  with  round  black 
eyes. 

“  And  he  used  to  be  so  kindlike, 
once,  miss,”  wailed  poor  Mrs.  Smith, 
‘‘  and  would  do  many  a  hand’s  turn 
for  me  if  I  was  tired— but  now  it’s  all 
so  different  !” 

Anne  softly  hushed  the  fretting  in¬ 
fant,  aud  tried  to  cheer  the  mother  by 
diverting  her  attention  to  her  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but  the  weak  tears  only  flowed 
the  faster. 

“  Ah,  they  might  be  some  sort  o’ 
comfort  to  me  if  they  was  strong  and 
hearty,  but  what  can  you  expect  of 
children  whose  mother  is  always  ill 
and  miserable  ?  Baby,  he  does  naught 
but  fret,  and  little  Maggie  there  is  i/iat 
nervous  that  she  creeps  out  of  sight 
when  her  father  comes  home.” 

The  sloe-black  eyes  tilled  with  sud¬ 
den  tears,  and  the  baby-lip  began  to 
quiver,  as  the  little  lassie  heard  her 
mother’s  words. 

Anne  laid  her  hand  on  the  pale,  thin 
hair,  and  said,  cheeringly — 

“  If  Maggie  looks  in  that  little  basket 
on  the  table,  perhaps  she  will  find 
some  nice  biscuits.” 

The  little  creature  trotted  off  con¬ 
tentedly,  with  the  quickly  restored 
serenity  of  childhood,  and  Anne  said 
to  the  mother  with  gentle  reproof — 

‘‘  You  must  be  careful  what  you  say 
before  Maggie  :  she  is  very  intelligent, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  increase  her  fear  of 
her  father.” 

‘‘  Ay,  she’s  sharp,”  said  Mrs.  Smith 
with  weak  pride,  and  ignoring  Miss 
Savile’s  gentle  censure.  “  I’m  sure  I 
thank  you  kindly,  miss,  for  bringing 
her  the  biscuits,”  she  added. 

“  I  thought  they  would  be  a  treat 
for  the  dear  little  maid,  and  you  will 
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find  one  or  two  little  trifies  for  yourself 
in  the  basket ;  yon  might  fill  it  with 
some  of  your  beautiful  sweat  peas  when 
you  return  it,  Mrs.  Smith,”  she  said 
hastily,  trying  with  delicate  tact  to  re¬ 
move  any  feeling  of  obligation.  “  You 
have  quite  a  hedge  of  them  at  the  back 
of  the  lodge,  and  they  are  almost  over 
up  at  the  gardens — ours  were  so  much 
exposed  to  the  sun.” 

The  woman’s  poorer  intelligence 
could  not  appreciate  the  feeling  which 
prompted  Anne’s  words,  but  she  was 
dimly  conscious  of  the  charm  of  her 
manner,  and  clumsily  tried  again  to 
thank  her. 

“  It’s  not  many  ladies,  who  have 
everything  that  they  can  want  in  this 
world,  as  would  bother  themselves  to 
think  of  a  poor  woman’s  troubles,  like 
you,  nnss  !  I  don’t  mean  no  offence, 
but  sometimes,  as  I  sees  you  going  past 
the  lodge,  1  can’t  help  thinking  how 
lovely  it  must  be  to  be  you!  Nothing 
to  trouble  over,  from  morning  till 
night — except  your  poor  aunt’s  health, 
miss,”  she  added  hurriedly,  as  if  afraid 
that  Miss  Savile  might  feel  her  want¬ 
ing  in  respectful  sympathy. 

Anne  smiled  vaguely,  murmured 
something  about  not  keeping  the  horse 
waiting  any  longer,  and  left  the  cot¬ 
tage. 

As  she  drove  away,  some  words  of 
Gustavo  Flaubert’s  flashed  into  her 
mind,  and  dwelt  there  :  “  Noussommes 
tons  dans  un  desert.  Personne  ne 
comprend  personne.” 

Old  Stevens  drove  very  leisurely, 
and  Anne  had  ample  time  for  thought 
as  the  carriage  rolled  along  the  dusty 
roads,  but  her  mind  felt  strangely 
blank  ;  only  that  dreary  little  French 
phrase  obtruded  itself  with  odd  per¬ 
sistency. 

She  was  very  tired,  more  tired  than 
her  slight  morning  occupations  should 
have  left  her,  and  she  could  have  fan¬ 
cied  that  her  large  sunshade  was  an 
oppressive  weight  to  hold  up,  if  the 
thought  had  not  been  too  absurd. 

The  old  horse’s  hoofs  made  a  rhyth¬ 
mical  thudding  upon  the  hard  road, 
and  ‘‘  Personne  ne  comprend  personne” 
set  itself  to  the  sound  with  maddening 
Iteration. 

Paul  would  never  understand  her, 
never  look  at  her  again  with  the  old 


kindly  light  in  his  eyes — never  any 
more. 

Had  she  done  well,  had  she  indeed 
acted  wisely  ?  Could  Effie  ever  satisfy 
him  ?  The  thoughts  came  thronging 
now,  though  Anne  tried  vainly  to  stem 
their  rush.  They  seemed  to  have 
broken  loose  in  her  tired  brain,  and 
the  merciful  blankness  was  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  confused  whirl  of  kaleidoscopic 
thought. 

“  Stop !”  she  cried  aloud  in  her 
agony,  and  Stevens  looked  round  in¬ 
quiringly. 

“  No,  no — it  is  all  right !  Drive 
on,  Stevens,”  she  said  hurriedly,  in 
answer  to  his  unspoken  query. 

This  calmed  her  a  little,  for  the  mo¬ 
mentary  lapse  warned  her  of  her  dan¬ 
ger.  Anne  was  a  i)roud  woman,  and 
she  was  resolved  not  to  betray  herself. 
Bodily  weakness  she  could  not  prevent, 
but  while  she  lived  she  would  control 
her  mind. 

The  road  had  been  winding  up  a 
rather  steep  hill,  and  as  the  carriage 
topped  the  rise  two  figures  on  horse¬ 
back  appeared  close  at  hand :  they 
were  Paul  and  Effie. 

The  girl  made  as  if  she  would  rein 
up,  but  her  companion  merely  lifted 
his  hat  and  rode  on  ;  so  she  contented 
herself  with  a  beaming  smile  and  a 
wave  of  her  gauntleted  hand  in  Anne’s 
direction. 

The  latter  turned  her  head  and  hun¬ 
grily  watched  the  two  till  they  disap¬ 
peared  down  the  hill  ;  then  she  leant 
back  again,  and  sat  very  still. 

As  the  coachman  drew  up  before  the 
first  shop  he  had  been  told  to  stop  at, 
a  low  mutter  of  thunder  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  he  respecifully  re¬ 
marked  to  Miss  Savile  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  that  old  Dobbin  did  not 
mind  a  thunderstorm.  “  For  a  storm 
is  coming  up,  miss,”  he  added,  with 
an  uneasy  glance  toward  the  east, 
where  a  livid  rampart  of  cloud  was 
slowly  rearing  itself  against  the  hot 
blue  sky.  His  mistress  did  not  seem 
to  hear,  but  walked  slowly  into  the 
little  stationer’s  shop.  The  old  man 
shook  his  head  gravely  as  ho  flicked 
the  flies  from  patient  Dobbin’s  ears, 
and  a  puff  of  dry  wind  raised  the  dust 
and  bits  of  straw  on  the  uneven  pave¬ 
ment,  and  blew  them  into  whirling 
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eddies  which  sank  as  rapidly  as  they 
rose. 

“  Miss  Savile  ain’t  been  looking  her¬ 
self,  not  this  long  time  past,”  he  solilo¬ 
quized  sagely.  “  She’d  ought  to  have 
been  in  her  bed  to-day,  instead  of  driv¬ 
ing  out  in  this  infernal  heat — it’s  nei¬ 
ther  good  for  man  nor  beast.” 

lie  thought  regretfully  of  his  cool 
harness-room,  and  nodded  once  or 
twice  drowsily. 

Anne’s  light  returning  footstep  made 
him  start,  and  as  she  looked  up  to  give 
him  her  orders,  the  kindly  old  servant 
was  struck  anew  by  her  strange  pal¬ 
lor. 

The  lumbering  Gable-Ends  carriage 
called  at  the  butcher’s,  corn  dealer’s, 
and  ironmonger’s  ;  then  it  drew  up  at 
the  principal  diaper’s  of  the  little  town, 
and  once  more  Anne  wearily  descend¬ 
ed,  crossed  the  pavement,  and  passed 
between  the  huge  bales  of  striped  flan¬ 
nel  and  malodorous  linoleum  which 
flanked  the  shop  doorway. 

Mr.  Thomson  himself  was  out,  but 
his  shopman  bustled  forward,  eager  to 
have  the  honor  of  serving  Miss  Savile, 
and  one  or  two  unoccupied  assistants 
hung  idly  about,  making  believe  to  be 
busy  witii  piles  of  coarse  dusters  and 
bundles  of  tape  ;  while  farther  up  the 
counter  an  old  country-woman  labori¬ 
ously  chose  a  piece  of  stuff  for  her  Sun¬ 
day  gown,  and  two  girls  giggled  awk¬ 
wardly  over  a  crude  mass  of  artificial 
flowers.  'Their  whispers  and  giggles 
jarred  on  Anne’s  nerves,  and  the  flar¬ 
ing  colors  of  the  flowers  made  her  eyes 
ache  :  she  turned  to  the  obsequious 
shopman  and  asked  to  see  some  rib¬ 
bon,  with  an  odd  hesitancy  in  her 
usual  clear  tones. 

The  box  was  brought  out,  and  she 
began  mechanically  to  turn  over  the 
colored  roll.s  of  ribbon,  but  she  seemed 
to  forget  why  she  had  asked  for  such  a 
thing  ;  all  her  attention  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  curious  thumping  of  her 
heart,  and  her  hands  felt  strangely 
clammy. 

She  held  a  roll  of  light  blue  satin 
ribbon  between  her  finger  and  thumb, 
and  gazed  at  it  vaguely  ;  the  shopman 
coughed  apologetically,  and  began  to 
praise  the  article  in  question. 

“  Such  a  beautiful  color,  madam, 
quite  the  newest  shade,  I  assure  you  ; 


and  then  the  quality  I  Why,  that  rib¬ 
bon  will  last  forever,  so  to  speak  !” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  Anne,  softly,  hesi¬ 
tatingly.  Surely  the  shop  felt  very 
hot,  and  why  did*  the  floor  sway  up  and 
down  ?  'The  man’s  voice  sounded 
very  far  away,  very  far  and  faint  .  .  . 
and  she  hated  to  see  the  dusty  motes 
dancing  in  the  sunbeams  !  They  were 
dancing  now,  madly,  dizzily  dancing 
in  the  broad  flood  of  scorching  sun¬ 
shine  which  streamed  in  through  the 
fly-spotted  window-panes. 

Anne  longed  to  go,  to  hasten  out  of 
the  oppiessive  atmosphere,  but  though 
her  head  felt  odd  and  light,  she  seemed 
glued  to  her  chair  ;  she  could  not  move 
her  feet,  only  her  hand  idly  played 
with  the  glossy  blue  ribbon. 

The  old  woman  put  down  the  length 
of  claret-colored  merino  which  she  had 
been  anxiously  examining,  and  moved 
a  pace  or  two  nearer  the  pale  young 
lady  ;  but  the  two  girls  kept  up  their 
chatter  over  the  flowers,  and  indulged 
in  subdued  chaff  with  the  youth  who 
was  serving  them. 

Anne  saw  green  boughs  waving  now, 
and  heard  the  water  flowing  ;  surely 
she  was  back  again  in  her  beechen 
bower,  and  Paul  was  coming  toward 
her  through  the  shade.  What  did  it 
matter  if  she  was  too  weak  to  rise  and 
meet  him  ?  A  glad  smile  was  on  his 
dear  face,  and  she  would  nestle  very 
close  at  last. 

Close,  close,  as  she  had  never  even 
allowed  herself  to  fancy  in  the  bad 
days  that  were  past. 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  toward 
the  vision,  and  the  old  woman  caught 
them  in  her  horny  clasp. 

“  Poor  lady,  she’s  fainting  !  Bring 
water,  water,”  quavered  the  kindly  old 
voice  ;  but  Anne’s  eyes  opened  wide 
and  gray  upon  her,  and  the  slender 
hands  wrenched  themselves  away  with 
a  violence  their  gentle  owner  had  never 
been  guilty  of  before. 

The  spell  was  broken,  and  for  one 
moment,  one  lightning  flash  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  Anne  realized  all  :  she  was 
dying.  This  was  the  moment  foretold 
so  long  ago  by  the  specialist’s  grave 
voice,  and  it  found  her — in  no  cool 
green  solitude,  with  only  the  trees  and 
the  sky  overhead,  but  in  a  stuffy 
draper’s  shop,  with  the  shopmen  star- 
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ing  at  her  open-mouthed  .  .  .  and  the 
motes  dancing  in  the  sunshine. 

She  reeled  and  fell,  and  her  dying 
hand  clutched  the  nearest  object,  the 
roll  of  ribbon  :  she  lay  her  length  upon 
the  dusty  floor,  and  yards  upon  yards 
of  the  gaudy  blue  ribbon  coiled  and 
settled  upon  her  prostrate  body  and 
startled  dead  face. 

It  was  only  one  more  example  of 
Fate’s  squalid  ironies. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  Paul  and  Etfie  stood  together 
in  the  library  at  the  Manor.  His  arms 
were  round  her,  and  her  head  rested 
on  his  shoulder.  She  had  been  cry¬ 
ing,  but  her  tears  were  dried  now,  and 
Paul’s  close  clasp  was  very  comforting. 

“  Poor,  poor  Anne,”  she  murmured, 
sadly  ;  ”  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it, 
Paul.  Anne  to  die  in  a  vulgar  little 
shop,  with  all  the  shopboys  gaping  at 
her  !  Oh,  it  is  too  horrible,”  and  her 
eyes  brimmed  over  anew. 

Ileriot  stooped  and  kissed  each  red¬ 


dened  eyelid,  and  his  heart  was  very 
full  of  love  as  he  did  so.  How  wise  he 
had  been  to  find  out,  before  it  was  too 
late,  how  sweet  and  good  and  true  was 
the  girl  whom  he  now  held  in  his  arms. 

Poor  Anne  Savile,  hers  was  a  sad 
fate,  and  a  strangely  reserved  nature  : 
it  seemed  to  him  almost  unwomanly 
never  to  have  confided  her  secret  to 
any  one.  And  yet  she  must  have  been 
ailing  for  long. 

He  gave  an  impatient  sigh,  and  then 
began  to  stroke  back  the  little  soft 
curls  from  Effie’s  forehead. 

The  sun  suddenly  emerged  from  be¬ 
hind  a  cloud,  and  flooded  the  buok- 
lined  room  with  its  golden  evening 
light.  Beyond  the  open  window  all 
looked  green  and  refreshed  after  the 
storm  and  rain  of  yesterday  ;  now  and 
again  a  sleepy  thrush  let  fall  a  few 
clear  liquid  notes,  and  the  clean  scent 
of  mignonette  rose  from  the  border 
just  below  the  window. 

“  Don’t  cry,  sweetheart,”  said  Paul 
Heriot,  softly. — Blackwood'' s  Magazine. 


IMPRISONED  SUNSHINE. 


I  HEAR  the  Sky  a- weeping, 

For  he  has  lost  the  Sun. 

To  all  the  stars,  the  small  ones. 
He  tells  the  mischief  done. 


My  maiden  holds  the  Sun-globe 
Within  her  little  hand. 

Tied  to  a  golden  thread  let. 

And  to  her  service  banned. 


Imprisoned  in  a  lantern 
Wrought  all  of  silver  bright. 

The  Sun  must  for  my  maiden 
Shine  now  throughout  the  night. 


And  through  the  world  so  proudly 
I  sing  both  loud  and  bold. 

That  mine  own  sweetest  maiden 
The  Sun  itself  doth  hold  I 

— Nineteenth  Century. 
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AMONG  THE  BOERS. 

BY  E.  H.  8. 


I. 

Never,  if  I  live  to  attain  the  age  of 
Methuselah,  shall  I  forget  the  feelings 
of  dismay  and  dire  foreboding  which 
filled  my  mind  upon  the  occasion  of 
my  introduction  to  the  place  which, 
for  indednite  years,  was  to  be  my  fu¬ 
ture  home. 

My  husband,  who  had  preceded  me 
from  England  by  some  months,  was 
already  in  possession  of  a  large  practice 
among  the  Boers  of  his  district,  having 
settled  in  a  small  village  at  the  top  of 
the  colony,  close  to  the  borders  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  I  arrived  in 
Cape  Town  about  the  middle  of  May — 
the  commencement  of  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  winter — to  join  him.  The  climate 
on  the  coast  was  as  warm  as  the  height 
of  summer  in  England,  and  the  sun 
shone  brightly  all  day  long.  After 
about  a  week’s  pleasant  stay  in  the 
town— spent  mostly  in  exploring  the 
many  beauties  of  Table  Mountain  and 
the  lovely  surrounding  suburbs — it  be¬ 
came  high  time  that  my  husband,  who 
had  come  down  to  fetch  me,  should  re¬ 
turn  to  his  work.  We  started,  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  night  mail,  one  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  for  the  nearest  point  to  our 
destination,  and,  as  the  village  for 
which  we  were  bound  was  five  hours’ 
drive  from  the  nearest  railway  line,  we 
had  arranged  that  our  Cape  cart  and 
horses  should  meet  us  at  the  nearest 
stopping-place,  with  an  extra  cart  for 
luggage. 

As  our  train  slowly  ascended  the 
higher  plateaux,  which  commence  al¬ 
most  immediately  the  coast  is  left  be¬ 
hind,  the  air,  which  before  had  been 
mild  and  balmy,  became  cold  and  raw, 
and  rain  fell  incessantly. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  colony  it 
had  been  raining  already  for  some 
days,  and  the  aspect  of  the  sodden 
veldt,  stretching  away  into  the  misty 
horizon,  broken  here  and  there  by 
chains  of  low  stony  kopjes,  was  mourn¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme.  The  further  away 
from  the  coast,  the  barer  and  more 
stony  the  country  seemed  to  become. 


Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  with  ab¬ 
solutely  no  change  to  be  noted  from 
the  carriage  windows  ;  a  deadly  quiet 
brooded  over  the  gray,  barren  plains, 
with,  at  long  intervals,  a  draggled, 
disconsolate-looking  ostrich  stalking 
hungrily  about,  or  a  small,  miserable 
mud  cabin,  tenanted  by  the  owners  of 
the  “  farm” — heaven  save  the  mark  ! 
— through  which  we  were  then  pass¬ 
ing,  as  the  only  breaks  in  the  awful 
monotony  of  the  landscape. 

Even  the  exuberant  spirits  possessed 
by  the  occupants  of  the  train — bojs 
just  out  from  England,  en  route  for 
Mashonaland,  with  elaborate  outfits 
and  wonderful  guns,  and  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  of  returning  in  a  year  or  two 
with  fortunes  made  (and  what  further 
can  be  necessary  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  youth  ?) — even  these  were  con¬ 
siderably  damped  in  ardor  as  the  dis¬ 
mally  monotonous  panorama  glided 
slowly  by.  Quoth  one  youth,  who  had 
been  a  fellow-traveller  with  me  from 
home,  as  he  clambered  along  the  foot¬ 
board  of  the  carriages  to  enter  another 
compartment  of  congenial  souls,  “  I 
say,  doesn’t  it  look  as  if  we  were  trav¬ 
elling  through  the  mountains  of  the 
moon?” — a  flight  of  imagination  that 
my  sentiments  agreed  with  exactly. 

The  trains,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write — now  nearly  five  years  ago — were 
so  wearisomely  slow  that  it  was  quite 
easy  to  walk  from  one  carriage  to  an¬ 
other  during  a  journey.  There  were 
no  saloons  running  then,  and  the  stop¬ 
ping-places — where  small  corrugattd 
iron  stations  have  since  been  built,  in 
which  there  are  lavatories,  and  where 
tea  and  coffee,  of  a  sort,  can  be  ju’o- 
cured — were  then  simply  distinguished 
by  a  board,  with  the  name  painted 
thereon,  stuck  up  in  a  wilderness  of 
veldt,  and  nothing  else  whatever. 

At  length,  after  a  forty-eight  hours’ 
journey  of  cold  and  bodily  discomfort, 
such  as  I  hope  sincerely  I  may  never 
experience  again,  we  arrived  at  our 
‘‘  nearest  point.”  There  was  the  usual 
board  standing  at  the  side  of  the  rails, 
with  a  watering-tank  for  the  engine 
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beside  it,  and  a  tiny  tin  shanty  some 
yards  away  in  the  veldt,  with  a  small 
dilapidated  sign  outside  displaying  the 
inscription  “  Cofe  &  tea.” 

The  rain  was  still  falling  steadily 
from  a  leaden-gray  sky  ;  no  cart  was 
to  be  seen  ;  desolation  reigned  supreme. 
However,  out  we  had  to  get,  and,  with 
our  bag  and  baggage,  were  deposited, 
a  disconsolate  heap,  upon  the  sodden 
ground,  there  to  await  events  with 
wliat  fortitude  we  could  muster. 

As  tlie  train  laboriously  steamed 
away  into  the  distance,  leaving  us  the 
only  human  creatures  in  the  weird  and 
fast-darkening  landscape,  I  felt  as  if 
the  last  link  binding  me  to  civilization 
had  snapped,  and  that  I  had  indeed 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

My  meditations  were  soon  interrupt¬ 
ed,  however,  by  the  welcome  sight  of 
a  dark  spot  on  the  horizon,  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  resolved  itself  into 
the  missing  carts,  both  horses  and 
vehicles  a  mass  of  mud,  demonstrating 
forcibly  the  condition  of  the  roads  we 
had  yet  to  traverse.  We  were  packed 
away  under  the  roomy  tent — after  some 
delay  occasioned  by  resting  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  horses — and  started  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  journey.  After  what 
appeared  an  interminable  period  of  al¬ 
ternate  outspans  and  slow  progress 
over  the  heaviest  roads  imaginable, 
full  of  holes,  and  covered  with  water 
in  some  places,  with  huge  boulders  and 
rocks  cropping  up  in  others,  over  which 
I  momentarily  expected  to  be  capsized, 
we  arrived  at  the  village  which  was  to 
be  my  future  home. 

It  consisted  of  a  straggling  collec¬ 
tion  of  small,  iron-roofed,  whitewashed 
Boer  houses,  with  a  few  young  trees 
planted  sparsely  on  either  side  of  the 
broad  muddy  waste  that  did  duty  for 
the  main  road  ;  a  few— very  few— tiny 
gardens  were  attached  to  some  of  the 
houses,  but  the  majority  of  them  were 
built  side  by  side,  with  a  small  yard  at 
the  back,  and  a  high  stone  stoep,  more 
or  less  dilapidated,  jutting  on  to  the 
sea  of  mud  that  was  termed  a  street. 
A  few  stores  were  visible,  with  the  tin 
billies  for  Kaffirs,  and  colored  blankets 
dangling  just  within  the  small,  stuffy 
interiors  ;  and,  towering  over  all,  a 
huge,  hideous,  square  brick  building, 
fenced  in  upon  a  plot  of  ground,  with 


a  bell  beside  it,  hanging  from  a  wooden 
framework,  proclaimed  itself  the  Dutch 
church. 

From  this  dreary  little  cluster  of 
habitations  the  flat  veldt  stretched 
away  on  every  side  to  the  horizon,  the 
main  street  beginning  and  ending  in 
one  of  the  tracks  to  and  from  the  vil¬ 
lage.  A  more  depressing  spot,  viewed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  rain  and  the 
fast-falling  twilight,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discover,  and  I  must  confess 
my  heart  sank  very  low  when  I  reflect¬ 
ed  that  this  was  the  place  in  which  my 
life,  for  an  indefinite  period,  must  be 
passed. 

After  a  good  night’s  rest,  and  the 
first  shock  of  the  village’s  appearance 
had  been  overcome,  however,  I  began 
to  settle  down  happily  enough.  The 
two  Kaffir  servants  that  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  me  were  not  free  for  about  a 
week  after  our  arrival,  and,  pending 
their  appearance,  wo  were  obliged  to 
board  at  the  village  hotel.  I  often 
used  to  smile  to  myself,  and  wonder 
what  my  people  at  homo  would  have 
thought,  if  they  could  have  seen  me 
sitting  in  the  frowsy  little  public  din¬ 
ing-room,  the  solitary  woman  present 
— on  one  side  of  me  the  village  carpen¬ 
ter,  and  opposite,  the  potboy  of  the 
bar,  with  one  or  two  very  dubious-look¬ 
ing  commercial  travellers,  or  unwashed 
Boers  on  their  way  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  the  sole  remainder  of  the 
company. 

Our  house  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  village,  and  I  had  it  all  to  arrange 
and  make  as  pretty  as  I  could,  for  my 
own  satisfaction  «f  for  no  one  else’s. 
The  storekeepers’  wives  took  much  sur¬ 
reptitious  interest  in  my  arrangements, 
and  I  soon  saw  barefaced  imitations  of 
my  nice  frilled  muslin  curtains  and 
broad  ribbon  ties,  that  I  had  brought 
from  home  with  me,  on  every  side, 
they  having  ransacked  their  husbands’ 
goods  mercilessly  for  the  purpose. 

Some  things,  small  in  themselves, 
but  very  trying  to  my  English  notions, 
went  much  against  the  grain  at  first. 
To  be  expected,  for  instance,  to  cor¬ 
dially  shake  hands  with  the  greasy  lit¬ 
tle  German  Jew  storekeepers  behind 
their  counters,  and  with  the  barman 
of  the  canteen,  dignified  though  it 
was  by  the  name  of  the  “  Royal  Hotel,” 
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was,  I  must  confess,  a  sore  trial  to  my 
feelings  ;  but  the  novelty  wore  off  in 
time,  and  after  a  few  months  I  took 
things  of  the  sort  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  the  vrouws  of 
the  numerous  Boers  owning  the  out¬ 
lying  farms  in  the  district  began  to 
make  visits  of  inspection  to  me  and 
my  belongings,  and  really  became,  for 
the  time,  the  greatest  trial  of  my  exist¬ 
ence.  They  would  bear  down  upon 
my  unfortunate  house  in  twos  or  threes 
at  a  time,  never  singly,  as  most  of  the 
enjoyment  they  extracted  from  their 
investigations  would  ha\e  then  been 
lost,  for  I  was  unable  to  speak  or  un¬ 
derstand  a  word  of  Dutch,  and  they 
knew,  or  professed  to  know,  no  Eng¬ 
lish.  Thiir  mode  of  procedure  had 
very  little  variation,  and  was  generally 
as  follows.  They  would  stalk  slowly 
and  solemnly  in,  and,  being  women  of 
enormous  bulk,  carefully  select  the 
most  fragile  of  the  chairs  in  my  little 
drawing-room  upon  which  to  deposit 
themselves.  A  long  and  awful  pause 
would  follow,  during  which  they  mi¬ 
nutely  and  openly  took  stock  of  my 
personal  appearance,  dress  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  freely  commenting  in  Dutch 
to  one  another  during  the  inspection. 
My  husband,  to  whom,  if  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  I  used  to  rush  to  assist  me 
in  extricating  myself  from  these  fear¬ 
some  experiences,  would  afterward  en¬ 
lighten  me  as  to  the  tenor  of  their  con¬ 
versation,  consisting  generally,  as  I 
was  by  no  means  a  fleshy  individual, 
of  remarks  the  reverse  of  complimen¬ 
tary,  and  expressive  of  the  opinion 
that  I  must  be  very  delicate,  and  would 
soon  die,  interlarded  between  badinage 
of  a  would-be  lightsome  nature,  re¬ 
garded  as  highly  humorous  among 
themselves,  but  which  would  certainly 
not  bear  translation  fiom  the  original 
tongue  to  eais  polite. 

I  was  always  careful  to  see  that  coffee 
was  ready  on  these  occasions,  as  not  to 
have  offered  it  would  have  been  a  grave 
breach  of  imspitality  ;  and  after  dunk¬ 
ing  it,  they  would  get  up,  and  without 
apparently  considering  it  necessary  to 
ask  permission,  make  a  tour  of  the  en¬ 
tire  house,  entering  all  the  rooms, 
picking  up  and  examining  my  silver 
toilet  brushes,  etc.,  with  the  most  evi¬ 
dent  amazement,  and  Anally,  to  my  in¬ 


tense  relief,  departing  to  the  nearest 
Dutch  house  to  relate  all  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  things  they  had  seen. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  give  the 
impression  that  all  the  Dutch  are  bar¬ 
barians,  for  during  my  four  years’  resi¬ 
dence  up-country  I  met  with  one  heie 
and  there  that  resembled  a  shining 
light  among  the  others  ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience,  the  average 
Dutch  woman  is  anything  but  a  pleas¬ 
ing  sample  of  her  sex.  In  the  first 
place,  nearly  all  the  Dutch  are  of  ex¬ 
tremely  uncleanly  habits,  and  this  even 
among  the  well  to-do,  for  whom  there 
is  no  excuse  whatever,  except  that  of 
inclination,  which  is  perhaps  rather  an 
explanation  than  an  excuse. 

The  unmarried  girls  of  a  farmer’s 
family  will  each  possess  a  loud  and  ox. 
pensive  dress,  with  an  execrable  hat 
en  suite,  probably  made  in  Capetown, 
and  costing  nine  or  ten  pounds  ;  these 
will  be  donned  once  a  week,  when  they 
come  into  the  village  nearest  to  their 
farm  to  church  ;  but  they  never  dream 
of  changing  any  of  their  under-gar¬ 
ments  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  very 
rarely  take  off  their  clothes  at  night, 
the  dress  and  shoes  being  removed  be¬ 
fore  lying  down,  and  that  is  all. 

There  are  no  conveniences  to  be  seen 
in  their  houses  for  washing,  and  if  the 
subject  was  broached,  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  tell  you  that  if  they  took  a  bath 
they  were  sure  it  would  give  them  a 
dangerous  illness. 

These  habits  and  opinions  naturally 
do  not  prepossess  one  in  their  favor, 
and  when,  in  addition,  some  years  of 
fairly  close  acquaintance  with  them 
open  one’s  eyes  to  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  both  men  and  women,  albeit  out¬ 
wardly  devout,  and  most  diligent 
churchgoers,  are  exceedingly  untruth¬ 
ful  and  dishonest,  it  is  scarcely  unnat¬ 
ural  to  regard  them  collectively  as  a 
nation  to  which  distance  distinctly 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

Often  have  I  missed  trifling  articles 
from  my  rooms  after  a  visit  from  some 
wbll-to-do  Dutch  vrouw  ;  and  in  the 
surgery  all  small  articles  of  value  were 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  While  I 
have  been  in  a  store,  standing  near  the 
wife  of  a  rich  farmer,  she  has  picked 
up  my  sunshade,  unnoticed,  as  she  im¬ 
agined,  by  me,  and  concealed  it  be- 
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neath  her  cloak  ;  but  the  limits  of  my 
forbearance  in  that  case  had  at  last 
been  reached,  and  a  prompt  restitution 
was  demanded  by  me,  being  acceded 
to  with  a  broad  grin  on  the  part  of 
the  delinquent,  as  if  the  incident  had 
been  rather  amusing  to  her  than  other¬ 
wise. 

Two  dear  old  ladies,  however,  remain 
in  my  memory  as  a  delightful  contrast 
to  all  the  others,  for  they  were  good¬ 
nature  and  true  hospitality  personi¬ 
fied.  They  were  sisters,  married  to 
two  rich  farmers  of  our  district,  men 
of  a  superior  and  better  educated  sort 
than  the  majority  of  their  brethren. 
Many  a  basket  of  ripe  figs  or  juicy 
peaches  has  Tant’  Annie  or  Tant’  San- 
nie  sent  me,  in  the  glaring  days  of 
midsummer,  when  in  the  shadeless 
heat  of  the  dusty  village  life  seemed 
hardly  worth  the  effort  of  living  ;  and 
many  a  delightful  hour  have  I  passed 
in  the  cool  green  of  the  orchard,  with 
the  little  stream  singing  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it,  which  was  attached  to  Tant’ 
Annie’s  homely  and,  marvellous  to  re¬ 
late,  fairly  clean  farmhouse.  But  both 
Tants  lived  some  way  from  the  village, 
much  too  far  to  walk,  so  that  except 
on  days,  few  and  far  between,  when 
work  was  slack,  and  the  cart  was  not 
required,  I  was  not  able  to  get  there. 
One  day  I  received  an  invitation  from 
Taut’  Annie  to  a  dance,  to  be  given 
that  same  evening  in  honor  of  a  son’s 
birthday.  Of  course  we  both  accept¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  I  wished  to  do  justice  to 
the  festive  scene,  I  attired  myself  in  a 
pretty  white  gown  for  which  I  had 
considerable  affection.  My  husband, 
having  already  been  a  participator  in  a 
similar  dissipation,  expressed  misgiv¬ 
ings  as  to  whether  I  should  appreciate 
the  evening’s  amusement ;  however, 
go  we  must  or  hurt  Tant’s  feelings 
forever,  so  we  started  off  to  the  farm 
in  our  Cape  cart,  arriving  shortly  after 
eight  o’clock.  We  had  been  asked  for 
half-past  seven,  but  thought  that  hour 
a  little  early  to  commence,  except  for 
those  determined  to  make  a  regular 
night  of  it. 

As  we  approached  the  front  door, 
the  strident  tones  of  an  accordion  and 
a  banjo  announced  that  the  fun  was 
already  in  full  swing,  and  after  alight¬ 
ing  and  ceremoniously  shaking  hands 


with  our  beaming  hostess,  who  was  at¬ 
tired,  by-the-by,  in  a  fearful  and  won¬ 
derful  garment  of  pale  green  nun’s 
veiling  with  gold  bead  trimming,  I 
entered  the  house,  and  a  most  unwont¬ 
ed  spectacle  it  was  that  burst  upon  my 
gaze. 

At  one  end  of  the  long  narrow  din¬ 
ing  room,  which  had  been  cleared  of 
all  furniture,  sat  two  Kaffirs,  both 
pounding  out  of  the  aforesaid  instru¬ 
ments  a  dismal  and  monotonous  chant, 
consisting  of  the  two  opening  bars  of 
a  well-known  polka,  which  they  gave 
over  and  over  again,  with  positively 
maddening  reiteration.  The  mud  floor 
even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  was  sending  forth  clouds  of  mal¬ 
odorous  dust  beneath  the  energetic  feet 
of  about  ten  couples  of  bouncing  Dutch 
girls  and  young  Boers.  The  dance 
being  concluded— a  matter  of  another 
twenty  minutes  or  so — the  pan  ting  per¬ 
formers  retired  to  the  stoep,  or  the 
neighboring  “  sit-kamer,”  to  refresh 
exhausted  nature  ;  meanwhile  the  floor 
of  the  dancing-room  was  liberally  wa¬ 
tered,  in  order  to  thin  the  atmospliere 
a  little.  In  the  “  sit-kamer” — i.e.,  the 
parlor  of  the  house— refreshments  were 
set  forth,  consisting  of  cookies  of  rather 
dubious  appearance,  unlimited  coffee, 
and  various  sorts  of  konfyt  in  solid 
chunks,  such  as  water-melon,  whole 
oranges,  etc.,  beautifully  preserved, 
but  which,  as  one  was  expected  to  de¬ 
molish  whole  saucerfuls  entirely  alone, 
was  a  slightly  cloying  prospect.  The 
men  had  drinks  of  an  enlivening  na¬ 
ture,  such  as  dop,  i.e.,  Cape  brandy, 
provided  for  them  ad  lib.,  and  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  very  hilarious  indeed. 

I  pleaded  a  damaged  foot  as  an  apol¬ 
ogy  for  not  joining  in  the  mazy  dance, 
for  I  could  not  summon  up  sufficient 
heroism  to  sacriflee  my  nice  gown  upon 
such  an  altar,  and  so  stayed  for  a  time 
sitting  beside  my  hostess,  watching  the 
others.  The  men  wore  their  Sunday 
black  broadcloth  attire ;  the  girls, 
cheap  satin  bodices  in  bright  colors, 
and  cashmere  skirts  of  a  different 
shade,  the  contrast  being  generally 
vivid  enough  to  set  one’s  teeth  on  edge. 
None  of  them  could  have  been  called 
pretty  —  dull,  heavy  features,  and 
clumsy,  badly  formed  figures  being 
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characteristic  of  all.  As  the  evening 
wore  on,  the  heat,  the  stifling  dust, 
the  powerful  odor  of  the  unwashed, 
mingling  with  that  of  cheap  scent,  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  unbearable,  and 
when  we  retired  from  the  festive  scene, 
on  the  plea  of  early  visits  to  be  paid  to 
patients  next  morning,  they  weie  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  vigorously  as  ever.  1  heard 
afterward  that  no  one  left  before  five 
next  morning,  and  then  it  was  the 
hostess  who  speeded  the  parting  guest. 

For  some  time  after  this  unwonted 
burst  of  gayety  things  went  on  very 
quietly,  until  rumors  began  to  circu¬ 
late  with  regard  to  the  approaching 
wedding  of  one  of  the  belUsof  the  dis¬ 
trict.  This  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Dutchman  who  kept  a  small  hostelry 
in  the  village,  a  fair  stout  girt  of  about 
eighteen,  but  who  looked  twenty-five 
at  the  least.  The  prospective  husband 
was  a  farmer  of  the  district,  well-to- 
do,  and  it  was  considered  a  very  good 
match  for  the  girl,  consequently  the 
prcj)arations  were  to  be  on  a  grand 
scale,  embracing  a  reception  at  the 
bride’s  house  after  the  ceremony,  and 
a  dance  in  the  evening. 

The  bride’s  mother,  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  the  wedding,  invaded  my  little 
drawing-room  one  morning  as  I  sat 
sewing,  and  fixing  me  with  a  glassy 
eye,  formally  invited  me  to  be  present 
at  the  proceedings,  also  to  come  to  the 
dance  in  the  evening.  1  accepted 
meekly,  firmly  resolving  on  the  spot 
that  my  share  in  the  entertainment 
would  stop  short  at  the  dance,  the  ex¬ 
tra  lejoicings  incidental  to  the  occasion 
prophesying  to  my  imagination  a  de¬ 
cidedly  lively  night  of  it,  particularly 
as  I  knew  the  bridegroom  was  going  to 
provide  free  drinks  all  day  at  the  bar 
of  his  father  in-law’s  house. 

The  eventful  morning  arrived,  and 
as  it  was  extremely  hot,  I  evaded  the 
ceremony  at  the  church,  contenting 
myself  with  putting  on  the  brightest 
gown  I  possessed — which  I  knew  would 
be  regarded  as  a  compliment — and 
when  I  saw  the  procession  returning, 
proceeded  to  the  hotel  for  the  recep¬ 
tion.  This,  I  discovered,  was  a  decid¬ 
edly  trying  ordeal,  demanding  some 
nerve  on  the  part  of  a  novice.  I  found 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  sitting  on  a 
bench,  side  by  side,  at  the  end  of  a 


room,  which  had  been  denuded  of  all 
furniture,  with  the  exception  of  a  row 
of  chairs  round  the  walls.  Each  guest 
walked  in  turn  up  the  room  until  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  happy  pair,  who 
then  rose  up  simultaneously,  remind¬ 
ing  me  strongly  at  the  moment  of 
“  Jack-in-the-box and  solemnly 
shaking  the  hand  of  each  in  turn,  the 
guest,  was  supposed  to  deliver  some 
felicitous  remark  suitable  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  then  he  or  she  retired,  and  grave¬ 
ly  taking  a  seat  on  one  of  the  chairs 
round  the  room,  watched  the  similar 
proceedings  of  the  remainder  of  the 
company.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
sat  dovvn  again  as  each  one  finished  his 
or  her  remarks,  and  the  constant  bob¬ 
bing  up  and  down  nearly  upset  my 
gravity  ;  but,  thank  goodness,  not 
quite,  or  I  should  have  covered  mj'self 
in  that  solemn  company  with  disgrace 
forever. 

Having,  in  my  turn,  acquitted  my¬ 
self  with  as  much  aplomb  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  I  sat  down  to 
watch  the  others.  The  bride’s  dress 
was  quite  of  the  regulation  order — 
white  satin,  veil,  and  wreath  complete  ; 
her  husband  wore  his  Sunday  best,  and 
immense  white  cotton  gloves,  which 
apparenily  caused  him  much  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  mind.  After  an  interval  of 
silence,  it  became  apparent  that  all  the 
guests  had  i)aid  their  devoirs,  and  then 
Cape  sherry  of  a  fiery  nature,  and  a 
very  slack-baked  wedding-cake  cut  in 
small  pieces,  were  handed  round  with¬ 
out  a  word  being  spoken.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  then  terminated  by  the  happy 
pair  getting  up,  making  a  grave  and 
comprehensive  bow  to  the  assembled 
company,  and  retiring  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  whereupon  we  all  dispersed 
to  prepare  for  the  dance  and  suiiper  of 
the  evening. 

I  took  a  surreptitious  peep  at  the 
preparations  for  the  feast,  and  feast  it 
might  well  be  called.  Upon  a  long 
table  was  set  forth  turkeys,  ducks, 
hams,  half  a  fat  lamb,  a  whole  small 
pig,  two  enormous  pies,  which  I  dis¬ 
covered  had  been  made  in  washing  ba¬ 
sins,  tarts,  cookies,  and  konfyt  with¬ 
out  end,  and,  between  each  plate,  bot¬ 
tles  of  wine  and  brandy  were  put  all 
down  the  table. 

Until  a  very  early  hour  next  morn- 
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ing  I  heard,  rising  and  falling  on  the 
light  breeze  of  the  night,  the  tuin-tnm 
of  banjo  and  concertina,  and  occasional 
shouts  and  yells  that  gave  evidence  of 
the  glorious  time  they  were  having. 

I  was  told  rapturously  by  one  of  my 
Kaffir  maids,  who  had  been  borrowed 
to  lend  a  hand  at  the  festivities,  that 
all  the  men  were  very  drunk  indeed, 
and  altogether  it  was  quite  the  grand¬ 
est  wedding  she  had  seen. 

After  the  unusually  dissipated  rejoic¬ 
ings  of  the  entire  village,  a  natural  re¬ 
action  followed,  chiefly  the  result  of  an 
energetic  and  decidedly  personal  de¬ 
nunciation  from  the  pulpit  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sabbath  bv  the  minister,  who, 
I  was  informed,  ‘‘went  for”  the  prin¬ 
cipal  participators  in  the  revelry  by 
night  in  the  most  impressive  manner  ; 
repentance  manifested  itself  in  re¬ 
doubled  vigor  of  attendance  at  the  nu¬ 
merous  church  meetings  and  services, 
and  an  extra  lusty  bawling  of  the 
dreary,  interminable  chants  with  which 
the  proceedings  on  Sundays  were  en¬ 
livened. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  the  finishing  touch  of 
misery  to  a  depressed,  nervous  organi¬ 
zation,  and  drive  the  unhappy  listener 
to  rid  himself  of  this  troublesome  life, 
it  is  a  residence  in  close  proximity  to  a 
Dutch  Keformed  church.  There  is 
something  inexpressibly  mournful  in 
the  long,  drawn-out  diiges,  pitched  in 
a  minor  key,  performed  by  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  place  of  singing,  and  as  the 
services  generally  commence  at  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  continue  till 
half-past  twelve,  with  an  equally 
lengthy  programme  both  afternoon  and 
evening,  it  can  well  be  imagined  that 
Sunday  hardly  comes  under  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  day  of  rest,  either  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  flock,  or  to  those 
unfortunates  who,  although  outside, 
are  compelled  to  fly  the  village  in 
search  of  peace  and  quietness. 

I  had  many  experiences  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  customs  of  the  Dutch  when  illness 
is  in  a  house,  for  my  husband  would 
often  take  me  for  the  sake  of  the  drive 
to  outlying  farms,  when  he  had  been 
summoned  to  attend  a  case.  If  it  was 
not  very  far,  and  the  horses  had  not  to 
be  outs[>anned,  I  used  at  first  to  say  I 
would  prefer  to  remain  outside  in  the 


cart,  instead  of  entering  the  small  and 
stuffy  rooms.  I  soon  discovered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  gave  such  dire  offence 
that  it  was  imperative  I  should  go  in 
(unless  I  wished  to  do  the  practice  a 
serious  amount  of  damage),  and,  what 
is  more,  pay  a  visit  to  the  sick  person 
— man,  woman,  or  child— no  matter 
from  what  they  might  be  suffering. 

It  appears  to  be  a  point  of  etiquette 
with  the  less  educated  Dutch  that 
friends  and  relations  from  far  and  near 
should,  on  the  intimation  of  sickness 
in  a  household,  flock  to  the  bedside  of 
the  sufferer,  and  there  remain,  reliev¬ 
ing  each  other  in  turn.  I  have  seen 
ten  or  a  dozen  people,  both  men  and 
women,  packed  in  a  stifling  little  pes¬ 
tiferous  den,  by  courtesy  termed  a  bed¬ 
room,  all  staring  with  eyes  of  stolid 
curiosity  at  the  sick  person,  and  be¬ 
guiling  the  time  by  recounting  to  each 
other  the  various  gruesome  stories  bear¬ 
ing  upon  similar  cases  with  which  their 
memories  are  so  richly  stored. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  that  fresh  air  and  quiet  are  nec¬ 
essary.  If  they  are  driven  out  of  the 
sick- room,  they  simply  hang  about  un¬ 
til  the  doctor  leaves,  and  then  swoop 
down  again  like  a  flock  of  vultures. 
In  many  cases  where  it  has  been  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  doctor  to  admit  more 
than  the  attendant  person  into  the 
room,  I  have  known  them  place  a  sen¬ 
tinel  outside  the  door  to  give  warning 
of  his  ajiproach,  and  all  bundle  out  un¬ 
til  the  coast  was  clear  again.  With 
such  dense  ignorance  to  battle  against, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  profession  of 
medicine  at  times  appears  a  very  dis¬ 
quieting  one,  as  any  doctor,  no  matter 
how  earnestly  he  may  endeavor  to  do 
his  best  for  his  patient,  is  very  heavily 
handicapped  iu  his  struggles  with  dis¬ 
ease  and  dirt. 

There  is  a  widely  spread  superstition 
among  the  Dutch  that  the  hair  and 
nails  must  on  no  account  be  cut  during 
an  illness,  ”  because  it  is  so  weaken¬ 
ing.”  The  same  idea  applies  to  any 
form  of  abliuions.  My  husband  once 
said  something  to  a  vrouw  with  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  giving  her  youth¬ 
ful  family  a  bath,  as  the  children,  who 
were  recovering  from  the  measles, 
looked  in  a  dreadfully  dirty  state. 
‘‘  Oh,  doctor,”  said  she  iu  a  horrified 
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tone  of  voice  in  Dulch,  “  I  can’t  wash 
any  of  them  yet  ;  it’s  hardly  a  week 
since  they  got  well  from  the  measles.” 
Upon  being  asked  to  explain  further, 
she  said  that  of  course  no  one  would 
dream  of  using  any  water  until  they 
were  quite  recovered  from  an  illness, 
or  they  would  catch  cold  and  die  from 
such  a  rash  proceeding. 

Surreptitious  doses  of  favorite  Dutch 
concoctions  are  frequently  given  to  a 
patient,  alternately  with  the  doctor’s 
medicine,  often  being  the  means  of 
causing  much  deep  cogitation  and  anx¬ 
iety  in  the  medico’s  mind  with  regard 
to  the  erratic  temperature  and  singular 
symptoms  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 

My  husband  was  a  very  keen  sports¬ 
man,  and  when  work  allowed  a  day  off 
we  used  to  go  to  farms  some  distance 
away  for  a  little  shooting.  Wild  duck, 
partridges,  hares,  korhaan,  and  a  few 
other  birds  which  I  never  discovered 
the  proper  names  of,  were,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  afforded 
H  most  enjoyable  day’s  sport.  It  was 
at  the  farmhouse  upon  whose  lands  we 
happened  to  be,  however,  that  our  pen¬ 
ance  for  the  day’s  pleasure  was  exacted, 
as  we  were  expected  to  swallow  a  vil¬ 
lainous  concoction,  termed  by  courtesy 
coffee,  before  we  were  allowed  to  de¬ 
part  in  peace,  and  this  prospect,  I  con¬ 
fess,  always  clouded  my  horizon.  The 
mixture  the  Dutch  drink  as  coffee  is 
partly  composed  of  horse-beans  and 
partly  of  chicory.  I  fail  to  believe, 
from  personal  experience,  that  any 
coffee  can  possibly  enter  into  the  com¬ 
pound  at  all.  It  stews  all  day  on  the 
top  of  the  paraffin  stove,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  replenished  from  the  kettle 
with  hot  water  us  it  runs  low.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  therefore,  the 
quality  of  the  drink  can  better  be  im¬ 
agined  than  described.  It  is  further 
aggravated  in  its  nastiness  by  being 
drunk  without  milk,  and  as  sweet  as 
treacle.  My  fondness  for  fruit,  which 
I  generally  ate  with  satisfaction,  con¬ 
sidering  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  clean, 
received  a  severe  shock  upon  perceiv¬ 
ing  my  hostess  on  one  occasion  care¬ 
fully  wiping  each  luscious  apricot,  be¬ 
fore  offering  me  a  plateful,  with  an  ab¬ 
solutely  filthy,  greasy  black  cloth. 
Tliis  article,  known  as  a  faddhuk, 
hangs  in  every  Boer’s  living-room,  and 


is  used  for  all  conceivable  purposes, 
from  dusting  the  furniture  to  wiping 
the  noses  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  My  appetite  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  occasion,  therefore,  was  not  en¬ 
hanced  by  its  assiduous  use  upon  my 
prospective  dessert. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  Boer,  in  offering  one 
his  hospitality,  gives  the  best  that  lies 
in  his  power,  and  his  views  upon  food 
and  general  cleanliness  differ  so  widely 
from  those  of  an  English  person  that 
it  is  a  practical  impossibility  for  him 
to  comprehend  the  repugnance  the 
“  uitlander”  naturally  feels  at  his 
mode  of  living.  Kemembering  this, 
therefore,  I  always  did  my  best  to  re¬ 
frain  from  hurting  my  host  or  hostess’s 
feelings  by  exhibiting  any  distaste  to 
their  little  ways,  and  flatter  myself  I 
succeeded  in  my  harmless  deception 
fairly  well,  but  with  what  violence  to 
my  martyred  feelings  I  did  it  no  one 
will  ever  know. 

About  twice  a  year  a  bazaar  used  to 
be  got  up  by  the  membeis  of  the  Dutch 
church,  in  aid  of  the  funds,  and  mar¬ 
vellous  entertainments  they  used  to  be. 
The  main  display  upon  the  stalls  was 
of  eatables,  and  a  kind  of  high  tea  was 
always  provided  in  the  evening  at  so 
much  per  head,  furnished  from  the 
comestibles  that  remained  unsold  on 
the  stalls  during  the  day  ;  konfyt  and 
cookies  were  always  much  in  evidence, 
and  met  with  much  appreciation  at  the 
hands  of  the  high  tea-ers.  I  used  to 
make  a  point  of  going  early  in  the 
morning,  us  soon  as  the  bazaar  opened, 
and  buying  some  fowls  or  ducks  ready 
for  cooking,  this  being  a  safe  purchase, 
allowing  mo  to  rise  to  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  me  at  the  same  time.  The 
fancy-work  stalls  were  always  a  source 
of  dreadful  fascination  to  me,  for  such 
hideous  bead  mats,  crude  Berlin  wool¬ 
work  and  paper  flowers  could  surely 
nowhere  else  be  seen  gathered  together 
in  this  century.  These  artistic  trifles, 
however,  were  considered  exceedingly 
“  mooi”  by  the  fat  vrouws  who  came 
as  purchasers,  and  rajiidly  disappeared 
to  make  eyesores  in  the  various  best 
parlors  of  the  farms  around  for  many 
a  long  day. 

Some  of  the  stories  that  I  extracted 
from  time  to  time  during  my  visits  to 
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the  farm  of  a  friendly  old  Boer,  who 
spoke  a  little  English,  all  about  the 
dreadful  and  mysterious  animals  that 
live  in  the  veldt  and  the  Orange  River, 
were  most  curious.  Many  of  the  Dutch 
have  a  tirm  belief  in  these  mythical 
creatures,  and  so  have  the  Kaffirs. 
One,  known  as  the  “  Dassie  Adder,” 
is  supposed  to  live  in  holes  and  under 
stones  on  the  kopjes  ;  it  is  half  a  dassie 
(rock  rabbit)  and  half  an  adder,  but  I 
am  unable  to  say  which  half  is  which, 
us  my  informant  was  never  very  ex¬ 
plicit  upon  this  important  point.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  it  is  a  very  terrible 
and  ferocious  animal  indeed.  The 
“  hoop-snake”  is  another ;  this  un¬ 
pleasant  animal,  if  its  anger  is  aroused, 
places  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  and  thus 
forming  a  hoop,  rolls  after  its  aggressor 
faster  than  a  horse  can  gallop,  so  that 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  escape. 
When  it  catches  the  person  up  it  un- 
lioops  itself  and  jumps  up,  biting  Ihe 
legs  or  feet,  after  which  death  is  cer¬ 
tain,  and  that  speedily.  Another  crea¬ 
ture  is  a  large  black  spider,  as  big  as 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  lives  in 
holes  in  the  veldt.  This,  if  its  path  is 
crossed,  will  commence  to  run  in  large 
circles  round  the  intruder,  gradually 
coming  closer  and  closer  until  it  ar¬ 
rives  near  enough  to  ,  bite,  which  it 
promptly  does,  death  being  the  inevita¬ 
ble  result.  Curiously  enough,  soon 
after  I  had  heard  these  gruesome  anec¬ 
dotes  of  natural  history,  I  was  out 
shooting  in  the  veldt  near  the  Orange 
River  with  my  husband,  and  having 
dismounted  to  give  the  horses  a  rest, 
I  walked  some  way  along  the  stony 
ground  ;  suddenly,  among  the  scrubby 
little  bushes,  on  a  patch  of  bare  earth, 
I  saw  a  black  spider — not  very  large, 
I  allow,  but  about  the  size  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  big  garden  spider  in  England — 
distinctly  running  round  and  round  in 
complete  circles  about  three  feet  across  ; 
that  was  quite  enough  for  me.  I  im¬ 
mediately  thought  it  must  bo  a  junior 
member  of  the  family,  doubtless  mam¬ 
ma  and  papa  being  not  far  off,  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  I  scampered  away 
for  dear  life,  holding  up  my  habit 
skirts  in  a  manner  that  I  afterward  felt 
thankful  there  was  no  member  of  polite 
society  present  to  criticise. 

There  are  some  wonderful  insects  to 


be  found  in  that  part  of  the  country  ; 
enormous  hairy  spiders — tarantulas,  I 
believe — are  to  be  seen  in  numbers  on 
the  sandy  margins  of  the  river.  Their 
bite  is  very  severe,  and  when  taking  a 
rest  on  the  ground  they  are  things  for 
which  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out.  Huge  crickets  live  in  the  willow 
trees  and  make  a  humming  noise  so 
loud  that  one  can  hear  them  a  long 
way  off.  Little  tortoises  also  are  there 
in  any  quantity,  and  now  and  then  a 
bird  with  brilliant  plumage  will  flash 
among  the  tree  branches  that  overhang 
the  water’s  edge. 

The  thick  bush  grows  only  on  the 
steep,  high  banks  of  the  river  ;  beyond 
that  the  bare  veldt  immediately  com¬ 
mences  again,  and  the  sharp  contrast 
of  the  luxuriant  woods  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  and  then  the  arid,  deso¬ 
late-looking  plains  directly  encircling 
them,  gives  the  country  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  aspect. 

There  is  another  superstition  among 
the  Dutch  that  in  the  Orange  River 
there  lives  an  enormous  serpent  large 
enough  to  swallow  an  ox.  A  story  is 
told  among  the  farmers  that  some 
young  Boers  one  day  saw  it  sunning 
itself  upon  a  sand-bank,  half  in  and 
half  out  of  the  water,  but  it  was  so 
enormous  that  they  were  afraid  to 
tackle  it  by  themselves,  and  went  back 
to  get  more  men  and  guns  ;  when  they 
returned  with  reinforcements,  how¬ 
ever,  it  had  disappeared,  but  the  marks 
were  still  upon  the  sand  where  it  had 
lain,  “as  if  two  oxen  had  been  there, 
one  behind  the  other.” 

On  another  occasion  a  farmer  was 
obliged  to  ford  the  river  shortly  after 
dusk  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  but  for  a 
reason  he  could  not  discover  the  oxen 
for  a  long  time  refused  to  enter  the 
water  ;  at  last,  with  a  great  amount  of 
trouble,  he  succeeded  in  driving  them 
in,  and  was  crossing  behind  them  on 
his  horse,  when  he  suddenly  felt  a 
heavy  thick  body  graze  his  leg,  and 
continue  slipping  past  him  still  touch¬ 
ing  for  so  long  time  that  he  felt  cer¬ 
tain  it  must  have  been  at  least  fifty 
feet  long.  The  oxen  made  a  terrible 
commotion  in  front  of  him,  and  scram¬ 
bled  out  of  the  river  as  fast  as  they 
could,  and,  on  counting  them  over,  he 
found  one  of  them  missing.  He  then 
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knew  he  had  encountered  the  dreaded 
snake  of  the  river,  and  that  the  ox  had 
been  carried  off  by  it.  This  remark¬ 
able  tale,  which  I  have  repeated  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  it  was  told  to  me, 
was  related  by  the  sister  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  happened  ;  she  evidently  was 
perfectly  convinced  of  its  veracity,  and 
declared  she  had  herself  seen  the  marks 
on  the  sand  the  creature  made  when  it 
came  out  of  the  water  to  sun  itself. 
The  farm  on  which  these  people  lived 
was  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  river 
banks,  so  they  had  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  watch  for  its  appearance. 

There  is  a  large  yellow  snake,  marked 
with  black,  that  always  makes  its  home 
near  water.  My  farmer  friend  assured 
me  that  this  particular  sort  of  snake 
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would  come  after  any  one  if  disturbed, 
and  that  he  himself  had  been  chased 
from  the  orchard  right  up  to  the  house 
door  by  one  of  them,  and  also  the 
Kaffir  boys  working  in  the  garden 
were  often  terrified  in  the  same  way. 

It  can  be  imagined  after  this  that  I 
kept  a  very  wary  eye  upon  the  long 
grass  in  the  said  orchard  whenever  I 
went  within  its  precincts,  but  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  never  to  encounter  the 
much-dreaded  reptile.  In  after  days 
I  often  wondered  whether  it  was  not  a 
subtle  ruse  on  the  old  gentleman’s  part 
to  restrain  me  from  making  too  disas¬ 
trous  inroads  upon  the  tempting  con¬ 
tents  of  his  fruit  guiden.  Quien  sabe  9 
— Temple  Bar. 


DOES  AMERICA  HATE  ENGLAND? 

BY  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 


This  question  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed  of  late  in  Britain  ;  and  the  an¬ 
swer  has  generally  been  given  in  the 
affirmative  ;  even  the  Spectator,  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  true  friend  of  the  Republic, 
has  been  reluctantly  driven  to  that 
side. 

But  the  correct  answer  to  this  in¬ 
quiry  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by 
hatred,  for  this  may  be  of  two  kinds — 
one  deep,  permanent,  generally  racial, 
which  creates  hereditary  antipathy  and 
renders  the  parties  natural  enemies  ; 
the  other  only  temporary  and  skin- 
deep  ;  indignation  and  resentment 
aroused  by  specific  questions  which 
pass  with  their  settlement,  leaving  no 
serious  estrangement  behind. 

That  several  causes  exist,  which 
must  always  create  more  or  less  irrita¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain,  is  obvious.  The  Canadian 
question  must  always  do  so.  Imagine 
Scotland  Republican,  owing  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  and  constantly 

Sroclaiming  its  readiness  to  attack 
ritain  at  their  bidding.  The  indus¬ 
trial  question  also  has  its  effect.  A 
score  of  articles  “  made  in  Germany” 
are  causing  irritation  in  England. 
What  can  a  thousand  articles  “  made 
in  England”  be  expected  to  do  in  the 


United  States?  Industrial  competi¬ 
tors,  and  the  workmen  employed  by 
them,  are  very  sensitive  and  easily  irri¬ 
tated  ;  and  in  our  day,  when  every  na¬ 
tion  of  the  front  rank  aspires  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  produce  for  its  own  wants, 
“  Foreign  Commerce”  and  “  Free 
Trade”  do  not  always  make  for  peace 
and  goodwill  among  nations,  but  the 
contrary.  Nations  are  disposed  to  re¬ 
sent  industrial  invasion,  Free-Tz’ade 
Britain  not  less  than  Protective  Ger¬ 
many. 

But  deeper  than  these  causes  of  irri¬ 
tation  there  does  lie  at  the  core  of  the 
national  heart  of  the  Republic  a  strong 
and  ineradicable  stratum  of  genuine 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  for 
the  old  home.  The  pride  of  race  is  al¬ 
ways  there  at  the  bottom — latent,  in¬ 
deed,  in  quiet  times,  but  decisively 
shown  in  supreme  moments  when 
stirred  by  great  issues  which  affect  the 
safety  of  the  old  home  and  involve  the 
race.  The  strongest  sentiment  in  man, 
the  real  motive  which  at  the  crisis  de¬ 
termines  his  action  in  international 
affairs,  is  racial.  Upon  this  tree  grow 
the  one  language,  one  religion,  one  lit¬ 
erature,  and  one  law  which  bind  men 
together  and  make  them  brothers  in 
time  of  need  as  against  men  of  other 
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races.  This  racial  sentiment  goes 
deeper  and  reaches  higher  than  ques¬ 
tions  of  mere  pecuniary  import,  or  of 
material  interests.  The  most  recent 
proof  that  this  pride  of  race  exists  in 
America  in  an  intense  degree  was  given, 
even  at  the  very  height  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  dispute,  when  it  was  suspected 
that  a  combination  of  European  Pow¬ 
ers  was  behind  Germany’s  action  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Transvaal,  which  had  for 
its  aim  the  humiliation  and  ruin  of 
llritain,  and  was  taking  advantage  of 
the  family  quarrel  to  begin  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  possessions  of  the  only  other 
member  of  our  race.  When  the  plucky 
little  island  took  up  the  challenge  and 
prepared  without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  world  in  arms,  the 
American  continent,  from  Maine  to 
California,  might  be  said  to  have  burst 
forth  in  one  wild  cheer,  a  cheer  which 
meant  more  than  prosaic  people  will 
believe,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  even 
the  American  knew  who  could  not  help 
the  uncontrollable  outburst ;  nor  can 
one  tell  how  far  this  impulse,  which  ho 
could  not  check,  would  lead  him  when 
once  in  full  swing.  Senator  Wolcott 
only  expressed  in  the  Senate  what  the 
outside  millions  felt ;  the  average 
American  Just  said  to  himself,  “  This 
is  our  own  race,  this  is  what  we  do  ; 
this  is  how  we  do  it  ;  of  course  we  have 
some  difference  of  our  own  with  her, 
and  we  do  not  intend  to  let  even  our 
Motherland  light  the  torch  of  war  upon 
our  continent ;  she  must  arbitrate  all 
questions  concerning  territory  heie — 
but  this  is  a  little  family  matter  be¬ 
tween  ourselves.  It  does  not  mean 
that  German,  Russian,  and  French¬ 
man,  or  any  foreigners,  may  combine 
to  attack  our  race  to  its  destruction, 
without  counting  us  in.  No,  sir-ee.” 

No  combination  of  other  races  is 
likely  to  estimate  at  a  tithe  of  its  true 
value  the  strength  of  this  sentiment 
throughout  our  race,  or  correctly  gauge 
how  very  much  thicker  than  water  our 
race  blood  will  be  found  if  it  is  ever 
bi’ought  to  the  test. 

The  message  which  President  McKin¬ 
ley  sent  to  Queen  Victoria  at  her  Ju¬ 
bilee  was  another  evidence  of  race 
pride,  and  was  no  mere  formal  effu¬ 
sion.  More  men  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  than  in  the  United  States  would 


hesitate  to  compliment  and  praise  her 
Majesty  and  sing  “  God  Save  the 
Queen”  with  enthusiasm.  She  is  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  there  as  the  truest 
of  the  true  friends  of  the  Republic,  for 
she  stood  a  friend  when  a  friend  was 
needed. 

It  is  strange  that  such  evidences  of 
race  unity  at  bottom,  and  of  genuine, 
cordial  friendship,  should  not  outweigh 
some  alleged  lack  of  courtesy  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  message  written  by  a 
President  to  his  own  Congress  or  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  to  his  own  Minister. 
Yet  the  Spectator  concludes  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  hate  England,  and  this  opinion  it 
bases  upon  such  trifles  as  these. 

Much  sti'ess  nas  been  laid  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  American  schoolbooks 
reciting  the  facts  of  American  history  ; 
this  is  held  to  make  every  American 
boy  and  girl  a  hater  of  England.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true  ;  and  the  pity  of 
it  is  that  there  is  no  possible  escape, 
for  American  history  begins  with  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies  and  their  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  rights  of  Britons.  The  Re¬ 
public  has  never  had  a  dangerous  foe 
except  Britain,  for  the  short  campaign 
against  Mexico  made  no  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  nation.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  otherwise  than  state  the  facts  as 
they  occurred  ;  and  even  if  there  were 
added  the  further  facts  that  some  of 
the  greatest  and  best  of  British  states¬ 
men  opposed  the  attempt  to  tax  the 
colonies  even  at  that  early  day,  and 
that  now  the  kindness  and  consideia- 
tion  with  which  Britain  reigns  over  her 
colonies  gives  an  example  to, the  whole 
world,  these  things  would  make  no  im¬ 
pression  upon  children.  The  young 
American  must  begin  in  our  day  as  an 
intense  hater  of  England  ;  and  this  we 
must  accept  :  generations  will  elapse 
before  it  can  be  greatly  modified.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  American  to  acquire  further  and 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence,  of  the  later  treat¬ 
ment  of  her  colonies  by  Britain,  and 
of  British  history  and  the  part  his  race 
has  played  in  the  Old  World  without 
becoming  her  admirer  ;  and  should  he 
have  British  blood  in  his  veins — which 
most  Americans  can  boast — without 
being  very  proud  of  his  race.  It  is 
upon  this  foundation  that  we  have  to 
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build  our  hopes  of  closer  union  between 
the  old  and  the  new  lands.  English¬ 
men  and  Hessians  fighting  Washington 
must  give  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,  as  they  grow  older,  to  other 
pictures  in  which  Britain  and  America 
are  seen  standing  side  by  side,  the  two 
great  pillars  of  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
sole  members  of  our  race.  Later  must 
come  the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Burns,  and  Scott ;  then  the 
political  history  of  England,  Cromwell, 
Sydney,  Russell,  Hampden,  Chatham, 
Burke,  and  the  many  others,  until  the 
young  American  learns  that  from  Brit¬ 
ain  he  has  deiived,  not  only  his  lan¬ 
guage,  but  his  laws,  religion,  and  even 
his  free  institutions  ;  and  that  the  po¬ 
litical  institutions  of  the  two  countries 
are  similar— one  crowned,  the  other 
uncrowned — yet  both  Republican,  since 
in  both  there  is  government  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
which  is  the  essence  of  Republicanism. 
This  is  the  chief  point  which  infiuences 
the  ardent  young  politician,  and  gives 
the  old  land  at  last  a  warm  place  in 
the  heart  of  young  America.  From 
this  time  on,  the  race  sentiment  grows 
stronger  and  stronger  in  his  heart  as 
knowledge  increases. 

How  different  with  the  young  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Australian,  who  learn  with 
their  first  lessons  that  the  rights  of 
Britons  have  never  been  denied  them, 
and  find  in  Britain  the  most  generous, 
most  illustrious,  and  kindest  of  moth¬ 
ers,  whom  they  reverence  and  love 
from  the  beginning.  Such  the  oppo¬ 
site  results  of  tender  and  proper  regard 
for  colonies  and  dependencies  and  of 
denial  to  them  of  the  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  enjoyed  at  home. 

Whether  at  this  day  seeds  of  future 
hatred  or  affection  are  being  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  the  millions  to  come  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  should  be 
the  vital  question  for  statesmen  en¬ 
gaged  in  Empire-building.  What  an 
expanding  nation  would  here  do 
“  highly,  that  should  she  holily,”  for 
assuredly  Empire  founded  upon  violent 
conquest,  conspiracy,  or  oppression,  or 
upon  any  foundation  other  than  the 
sincere  affection  of  the  people  em¬ 
braced,  can  neither  endure  nor  add  to 
the  power  or  glory  of  the  conqueror. 
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but  prove  a  source  of  continual  and  in¬ 
creasing  weakness  and  of  shame. 

While,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
there  is  no  deep-seated,  bitter  national 
hatred  in  the  United  States  against 
Britain,  there  is  no  question  but  there 
has  been  recently  a  wave  of  resentment 
and  indignation  at  her  conduct.  This 
has  sprung  from  two  questions  : 

First,  Ambassador  Pauncefote  and 
Secretary  of  State  Blaine,  years  ago, 
agreed  upon  a  settlement  of  the  Behr¬ 
ing  Sea  question,  and  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  telegraphed  his  congratulations, 
through  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  to 
Mr.  Blaine.  The  two  nations  were 
jointly  to  police  the  seas  and  stop  the 
barbarous  destruction  of  the  female 
seals.  Canada  appeared  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  demanded  to  seethe  President 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject. 
Audience  was  denied  to  the  presumptu¬ 
ous  colony  ;  nevertheless,  her  action 
forced  Lord  Salisbury  to  disavow  the 
treaty.  No  confidence  here  is  violated, 
as  President  Harrison  referred  to  the 
subject  in  a  message  to  Congress. 
Britain  was  informed  that  if  she  pre¬ 
sumed  to  make  treaties  in  which  Can¬ 
ada  was  interested  without  her  consent, 
she  would  not  have  Canada  very  long. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Canada 
took  precisely  the  same  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  international  copyright.  It  is 
this  long-desired  treaty-making  power 
which  Canada  has  recently  acquired 
for  herself,  at  least  as  far  as  concerns 
fiscal  policy,  so  that  she  need  no  longer 
even  consult  her  suzerain.  She  can 
now  appear  at  Washington  and  insist 
upon  being  received  when  new  tariff 
measures  are  desired,  having  suddenly 
become  a  “  free  nation,”  according  to 
her  Prime  Minister.  There  are  sur¬ 
prises  in  store  here  for  the  indulgent 
mother. 

The  repudiation  of  the  Behring  Sea 
settlement  aroused  a  deep  feeling  of  re¬ 
sentment,  not  only  among  the  unin¬ 
formed,  but  among  the  educated  class 
of  Americans,  who  were  and  are  Brit¬ 
ain’s  best  friends  ;  and  this  has  been 
greatly  embittered  by  charges,  com¬ 
monly  made  in  British  puWications, 
that  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
adhere  to  the  findings  of  the  Behring 
Sea  tribunal.  Nothing  could  be  more 
baseless  than  such  a  charge.  The  ti  i- 
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bunal  decided  that  the  United  States 
were  liable  for  certain  vessels  seized 
which  carried  the  British  flag,  and 
payment  was  directed  to  be  made, 
either  of  a  stated  sum  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  or,  failing  this,  of  damages  to 
be  assessed  by  a  Commission.  The 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  agreed 
to  a  fixed  sum  with  Ambassador  Paunce- 
fote,  “  subject  to  an  appropriation  by 
Congress” — those  are  the  very  words 
of  the  agreement.  When  the  Bill  was 
presented  in  Congress  for  an  appropri¬ 
ation,  the  ex  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Hitt, 
rose  and  stated  that  it  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  fishing-boats  in  question 
were  really  owned,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  naturalized  Americans.  Evidence 
had  been  found  that  a  blacksmith  in 
San  Francisco,  a  British  subject,  had 
been  paid  $100  to  take  title  to  these 
boats,  so  that  the  British  flag  could  be 
prostituted  to  cover  the  killing  of  the 
female  seals,  which  was  unlawful  under 
American  law.  Only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  amount  claimed  was  due  to 
Canadians,  the  remainder  of  the  claim 
belonged  to  naturalized  Americans, 
who  had  broken  American  laws  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  this  nefarious  and  unlawful 
traffic.  Mr.  Hilt  asked  that  the  right 
of  the  Government,  under  the  award, 
to  have  these  claims  examined  by  a 
Commission,  be  exercised.  Congress 
agreed  to  this,  and  the  Commission 
was  promptly  appointed  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate  unanimously.  It  is  now 
sjtting,  and  the  result,  we  venture  to 
prophesy,  will  vindicate  the  contention 
of  the  United  States  Government — viz., 
that  a  fraud  has  been  attempted.  Yet 
many  British  papers  at  intervals  have 
repeated  the  charge  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  false  to 
its  obligations  under  the  Behring  Sea 
award.  Charges  of  national  dishonor 
— and  such  a  charge  involves  this — al¬ 
ways  cause  intense  bitterness.  Writers 
who  make  them  falsely,  as  in  this  case, 
have  much  to  answer  for. 

Much  offence  has  been  taken  in  Brit¬ 
ain  at  Secretary  Sherman’s  recent  mes¬ 
sage  about  the  destruction  of  the  seals. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  not  observed  the 
usual  diplomatic  reserve  and  courtesy. 
Granted  ;  but  had  he  not  some  excuse 
for  plain  speaking?  It  is  stated  that 


before  Mr.  Sherman’s  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten — to  his  own  Minister,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  not  to  the  British  Government 
— Lord  Salisbury  had  already  refused 
a  conference  on  the  subject.  After 
that  letter.  Lord  Salisbury  thought 
better  of  it,  and  agrees  to  the  confer¬ 
ence,  which  is  to  meet  immediately  in 
Washington.  How  this  matter  is 
viewed  in  America  is  shown  by  the 
following  cable  from  Washington  in 
to-day’s  (Sept.  20)  newspapers  : 

“  The  officials  of  the  State  Department  are 
not  disposed  to  comment  upon  the  corresp>>ud- 
ence  which  has  been  published  relating  to  the 
fur  seal  question  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  They  say,  however,  tliat 
it  shows  tiiat  the  object  sought  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  for  the  past 
tiiree  years  has  been  attained  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  to  participate  in  a  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  October.  They  point 
out  that  the  refusai  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  heretofore  to  consent  to  such  a  confer¬ 
ence  led  to  the  transmission  to  Mr.  Hay, 
United  States  Ambassador  in  London,  of  Mr. 
Sherman’s  note  of  May  10,  which  was  followed 
by  Lord  Salisbury’s  reply  agreeing  to  hold  a 
conference.” 

The  whole  Behring  Sea  business  has 
been  mismanaged  by  Britain — as  is  be¬ 
lieved  contrary  to  her  real  wishes — 
simply  because  she  could  not  govern 
her  colony  ;  the  colony  has  governed 
her,  as  she  will  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier  and  his  successors  hereafter,  as 
time  will  show. 

The  second  cause  of  the  bitter  hos¬ 
tility  which  has  been  aroused  recently 
against  Britain  is  her  conduct  upon 
the  Venezuela  question.  Let  us  look 
at  the  facts  in  this  case.  For  many 
years  the  United  States  Government 
urges  upon  Great  Britain  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  that  the  territorial 
dispute  with  Venezuela,  her  small  Re¬ 
publican  neighbor,  should  be  settled 
amicably  by  arbitration.  The  sixteen 
American  Republics  having  agreed  to 
settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration,  it 
is  hoped  that  Britain  will  not  attempt 
to  light  the  torch  of  war  ujion  the 
American  continent.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
administration,  through  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville,  Foreign  Minister,  agree  to  aibi- 
tiate.  Lord  Salisbury  enters  upon 
office,  and  immediately  withdraws  from 
the  agreement  and  refuses  to  arbitrate. 
Repeated  requests  from  the  United 
States  are  made  without  result.  Final- 
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ly,  President  Cleveland  appears  upon 
the  scene.  Now  President  Cleveland 
has  one  great  wish — namely,  to  bring 
about  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  the 
first  Parliamentary  Committee  that  ap¬ 
proached  him  upon  the  subject.  The 
interest  he  took  in  it  was  surprising, 
and  his  intimate  friends  well  know  that 
the  consummation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  lies  nearest  his  heart  of  all  pub 
lie  questions.  lie  is,  beyond  all  things, 
a  believer  in  the  peaceful  arbitration 
of  international  disputes. 

lie  asks  Britain  for  a  final  reply. 
Will  she,  or  will  she  not,  arbitrate  this 
territorial  dispute  with  Venezuela? 
Upon  his  return  to  Washington  one 
evening  from  a  journey,  he  reads  the 
refusal  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  writes 
his  message  before  he  retires  for  the 
night.  It  gives  great  offence  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  but  this  is  because  the  British  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  know  that  for  fifteen  years 
the  United  States  Government  has  been 
begging  Great  Britain  to  arbitrate  this 
question,  and  that  Britain  has  agreed 
to  do  so.  The  message  is  not  addressed 
to  the  British  Government  but  to  the 
American  Congress,  and  the  President 
concludes  by  stating  in  effect  that  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  United  Slates 
Government  to  protect  Venezuela 
should  Britain  presume  to  enforce  her 
own  views  of  her  territorial  rights. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
United  States  would  have  fought,  or 
will  to-day  fight,  any  nation— even 
Britain — in  defence  of  the  principle  of 
peaceful  arbitration  upon  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  territorial  rights  of  for¬ 
eign  Powers  upon  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  Sixteen  of  the  seventeen 
American  Republics  have  agreed  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  their  differences,  and  why 
should  a  European  Power  be  permitted 
to  make  war  on  that  Continent  thus 
dedicated  to  arbitration  ?  Nations 
have  their  red  rags.  Every  one  knows 
that  Great  Britain  would  fight  in  de¬ 
fence  of  her  right  of  asylum.  Every 
one  knows  that  she  would  defend  her 
colonies  to  the  extent  of  her  power. 
There  should  be  no  mistake  made  by 
the  British  people  upon  this  point, 
that  the  United  States  will  not  permit 
any  European  nation  to  attack  an 


American  State  in  consequence  of  a 
territorial  dispute.  These  claims  are 
to  be  settled  by  peaceful  arbitration. 

It  is  not  alone  the  uninformed  masses 
of  the  American  people,  whose  pas¬ 
sions  would  be  infiamed  in  support  of 
war  in  defence  of  this  principle,  but 
the  educated  classes,  who  will  be  found 
most  determined  in  its  defence  ;  and 
it  is  upon  these  educated  classes,  for 
reasons  stated,  that  Britain  must  de¬ 
pend  for  friends,  because  it  is  with 
education  alone  that  there  can  come  a 
just  estimate  of  the  past,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  position  which  the  British 
people  hold  to-day  in  regard  to  colonial 
liberties  and  to  international  arbitra¬ 
tion.  It  is  deeply  to  be  legretted  that, 
although  public  sentiment  in  Britain 
forced  Lord  Salisbury  to  accept  peace¬ 
ful  arbitration,  as  requested  by  the 
United  States  Government,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  majority  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  be  successfully  reached  and 
impressed  with  that  fact.  The  edu¬ 
cated  people,  who  follow  foreign  affairs, 
do  know  and  appreciate  that  the  best 
people  in  America  had  with  them  the 
best  people  in  Great  Britain  in  favor 
of  settlement  by  arbitration,  but  to  the 
masses  it  must  unfortunately  appear 
that  Britain  refused  arbitration  until 
forced  to  accept  it  by  the  United  States. 
The  truth,  however,  fortunately  for 
our  race,  is  that  Lord  Salisbury  was 
forced  by  his  own  people  to  recede 
from  his  position.  The  questions 
which  Britons  might  ask  themselves, 
when  seeking  for  some  explanation  of 
the  hatred  aroused  in  the  United  States 
recently  against  their  country,  seem  to 
be  these  :  Does  not  a  nation  deserve 
to  be  hated  which  refuses  to  fulfil  its 
agreement  to  arbitrate  a  territorial  dis¬ 
pute  with  a  weak  power?  Is  not  irri¬ 
tation  justified  against  a  nation  which, 
having  agreed  to  a  treaty  settling  seal 
fisheries,  repudiates  it  at  the  dictation 
of  a  colony,  with  which  the  other  con¬ 
tracting  party  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  ? 

These  are  the  only  two  questions 
which  have  recently  aroused  the  United 
States  against  Britain.  In  that  of 
Venezuela,  we  have  seen  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  hatred  engendered  was  wholly 
unnecessary  and  caused  solely  by  Lord 
Salisbury  refusing  to  carry  out  the 
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agreement  of  his  predecessor.  Arbi¬ 
tration  asked  for  by  the  United  States 
has  now  been  agreed  to,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
let  us  hope  soon  forgotten,  although 
the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  peace¬ 
ful  arbitration  in  this  case  should  ever 
be  remembered. 

The  other  question,  that  of  pelagic 
sealing,  is  now  to  be  in  conference 
again,  as  before  asked  for  by  the  United 
States,  but  also  refused  by  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury — at  first — and  in  a  fair  way  tow¬ 
ard  settlement ;  and  let  us  ho])e  it  is 
soon  also  to  be  forgotten,  always  ex¬ 
cepting  that  in  this  case  also  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  peaceful  arbitration  was  in¬ 
voked  and  peace  preserved  through  the 
Behring  Sea  tribunal,  even  after  the 
treaty  agreed  to  was  cancelled  upon 
Canada’s  demand. 

With  the  removal  of  these  two  causes 
of  hatred  there  remains  not  a  serious 
cloud  upon  the  horizon  between  the 
two  branches  of  our  race  at  present. 
The  proposed  general  treaty  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  again  to  be  taken  up  under  hap¬ 
pier  conditions.  It  is  greatly  to  Lord 
Salisbury’s  credit  that  he  proposed  it ; 
and  in  recognition  of  this  service  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  goodwill  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  Americans  are 
disposed  to  forgive  and  forget  his  un¬ 
fortunate  refusal  to  abide  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  his  country  to  arbitrate  the 
Venezuelan  question.  As  for  the  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Behring  Sea  Treaty, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  with  Sec¬ 
retary  Blaine,  no  one  conversant  with 
the  circumstances  holds  him  responsi¬ 
ble.  He  could  not  have  successfully 
withstood  Canada,  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  him  to  do  but  to  repudiate. 

The  treaty,  which  failed  of  ratifica¬ 
tion,  obtained,  let  it  always  be  remem¬ 
bered,  within  six  votes  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate.  A 
greater  number  than  these  six  votes 
was  thrown  against  it,  for  reasons  with 
which  the  treaty  itself  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  Into  the  personal  and 
political  history,  however,  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  treaty,  which  President 


McKinley  declared  it  was  our  duty  to 
pass,  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  enter. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  two-thirds 
majority  for  any  measure  which  be¬ 
comes  involved  in  the  vortex  of  party 
politics  and  personal  quarrels.  A  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  two  branches  of 
our  race  is  certain  to  come.  The  pul¬ 
pit,  the  press,  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  are  its  ardent  supporters. 
President  McKinley  and  his  Cabinet 
being  among  the  foremost.  No  other 
question  before  the  nation  enlists  such 
general  enlightened  support  from  the 
best  men  of  both  parties.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  two  nations  should  not  now  again 
draw  closer  and  closer  together.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  each  should 
be  careful  hereafter  to  give  to  the  other 
no  just  cause  of  offence,  and  it  may  bo 
taken  as  true  that,  Briton  and  Ameri¬ 
can  being  of  the  same  race,  what  would 
be  offensive  to  the  one  would  be  equally 
so  to  the  other. 

Both  Briton  and  American  can  dwell 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  upon  this 
fact,  which  recent  events  have  conclu¬ 
sively  proven,  that  there  is  in  each 
country  so  powerful  an  element  favor¬ 
ing  peace  within  the  race,  that  no  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however  strong,  either  in  the 
old  land  or  in  the  new,  can  decline 
peaceful  arbitration,  when  offend  by 
the  other,  as  the  Christian  substitute 
for  the  brutal  test  of  war.  No  small 
compensation  this,  even  for  the  es¬ 
trangement  which  has  arisen  over  two 
questions,  but  which  is  now  rapidly 
passing  away,  leaving  fortunately  un¬ 
impaired  in  the  Republic  that  element 
which  may  be  trusted  to  determine  in¬ 
ternational  action  in  a  crisis — pride  of 
race — a  force  lying  too  deep  in  the  na¬ 
tional  heart  to  be  revealed  under  calm 
seas,  but  which,  under  the  recent  swing 
of  the  tempest,  bared  its  great  head 
high  enough  above  the  surge  to  be  seen 
and  noted  of  all  men — a  dangerous  rock 
upon  a  fatal  shore,  for  other  races  in 
combination,  to  strike  against — if  ever 
they  attempt  to  sail  that  unsailed  sea. 
—  Contemporary  Review. 
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The  well-known  saying  of  Goethe, 
that  his  works  formed  part  of  the  grand 
confession  of  his  life,  was  one  which 
Matthew  Arnold  would  have  heartily 
endorsed  in  the  case  of  his  own  poems 
and  prose  essays.  It  was  through  his 
writings  alone  that  he  wished  all  bio¬ 
graphical  hints  to  be  made  accessible  to 
the  great  reading  public,  and  so  left  it 
on  record  that  no  life  of  him  should  be 
written.  And  yet,  in  reading  the  works 
of  a  favorite  author,  we  wish  at  times 
to  have  some  more  commonplace  ac¬ 
count  of  his  everyday  life  and  character 
with  which  to  compare  the  ideal  biog¬ 
raphy  of  him  which  has  been  insensibly 
forming  itself  in  our  minds.  His 
works,  especially  his  poetry — if  he  be  a 
poet — are  the  outcome  of  some  rare 
moments  of  spiritual  insight ;  of  some 
mood  of  suspense,  or  joy,  or  sorrow  ; 
of  some  delicate  handling  of  a  pressing 
intellectual  problem  ;  and  our  indebt¬ 
edness  to  them  for  the  furtherance  of 
our  deepest  and  truest  life  only  serves 
to  increase  the  personal  interest  felt 
for  the  author,  and  makes  .us  wish  for 
a  more  detailed  account  of  his  life  than 
those  indirect  hints  which  his  literary 
productions  can  suggest.  And  of  such 
an  account,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
regular  biography  is  to  be  written,  we 
ate  not  deprived  in  the  case  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  whose  letters,  published  in  two 
volumes,  exhibit  the  writer  in  an  ad¬ 
mirable  light  as  a  most  devoted  son  and 
brother,  husband  and  father,  and  a  per¬ 
fectly  charming  friend  to  those  whose 
correspondence  with  him  has  found  a 
place  in  these  volumes. 

Altogether,  and  read  in  conjunction 
with  his  published  works,  they  supply 
biographical  matter  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  and  thus  lessen  our  regret  at 
his  strict  injunctions  against  a  written 
life. 

One  main  source  of  the  charm  ex¬ 
perienced  in  reading  these  letters  is  the 
perfect  frankness  and  naturalness  with 
which  everything  is  set  down.  As  they 
were  never  composed  with  an  eye  to 
future  publication,  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  all  posing,  and  addressed,  as 


the  majority  of  them  are,  to  members 
of  his  own  domestic  circle  and  family 
relations,  they  contain  what  is  upper¬ 
most  in  the  writer’s  mind  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  :  matters  relating  to  school  in¬ 
spection  and  educational  reform,  the 
preparation  of  an  Oxford  lecture,  the 
issue  of  a  new  volume  of  poems,  the 
criticisms — favorable  or  adverse — passed 
by  friends  and  current  journalism  upon 
his  writings. 

I’lio  aspects  of  Nature,  too,  which 
his  periodical  rounds  of  school  inspec¬ 
tion  in  different  countries,  or  on  the 
Continent,  enabled  him  to  observe  are 
lovingly  recorded  ;  and  his  life-long  de¬ 
votion  to  fishing,  by  rendering  him 
keenly  sensible  to  the  prevalence  of  east 
winds,  and  the  wetness  or  dryness  of 
the  seasons,  imparts  a  freshness  to  that 
much-worn  topic  of  epistolary  news — 
the  state  of  the  weather — which  he  is 
often  careful  to  mention.  Then,  too, 
his  love  for  the  things  that  are  more 
excellent  in  Life,  in  Literature,  and  in 
Society,  his  patience,  his  cheerful  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  routine  of  official 
drudgery,  his  unselfish  care  for  others, 
his  playfulness  and  tenderness  toward 
children,  his  fondness  for  dumb  animals 
— all  these  traits  in  his  character,  clearly 
revealed  as  some  are  in  his  poetry,  gain 
an  additional  lustre  when  displayed  in 
that  everyday  setting  of  ordinary  affairs, 
of  which  these  letters,  dating  from  the 
year  1848  to  the  year  1888,  form  an 
uninterrupted  chronicle. 

It  is  evident  then  from  what  has  been 
said  thus  far  that  these  letters  can  give 
us  exactly  that  sort  of  information  nec¬ 
essary  to  confirm,  if  at  times  also  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  supplement,  the  ideal  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Matthew  Arnold  which  we 
had  formed  for  ourselves  from  the 
study  of  his  poems  and  prose  essays. 
With  this  object  in  view,  it  will  be  best 
to  collect  from  the  abundant  material 
at  our  disposal  in  these  letters  such 
passages  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
multifarious  occupations  of  his  busy 
life — his  work  as  a  school  inspector, 
his  more  congenial  literary  labors  as 
poet  and  critic,  and  his  hours  of  re- 
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laxation  in  the  society  of  his  family  and  th 
much-loved  and  sympathizing  fnends  th 
—in  order  that  a  portrait  of  the  real  pr 
man  may  outline  itself  iu  our  minds.  ne 
The  most  interesting  letters,  on  the  ar 
whole,  are  those  to  his  pother,  of  oc 
whom  he  justly  said  :  She  had  a  L 

clearness  and  fairness  of  mind,  an  in-  it 
terest  in  things,  and  a  power  of  appre-  u 
ciating  what  might  not  be  in  her  own  h 
line,  which  were  very  remarkable  and  w 
which  remained  with  her  to  the  very  ji 
end  ot  her  life.”  Tl»  Sret  letter  m 
the  collection,  dated  January  -i,  ti 

is  addressed  to  her,  and  until  her  death,  p 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in  the  autumn  h 
of  1873,  there  is  a  constant  interchange  t 
of  letters  between  them.  There  was  r 
no  concealment  on  his  part  of  the  modi-  t 
fication  which  his  own  views  underwent  c 
in  matters  of  gravest  import  as  the  re-  t 
suit  of  his  constant  endeavor  to  turn  i 
“  a  stream  of  fresh  and  free  thought  i 
and  feeling  upon  our  stock  notions  and  e 
habits,”  and  that  in  his  rnotlier  he  al-  i 
ways  found  a  sympathetic,  if  not  a  con-  i 
vinced,  reader,  is  shown  by  Ins  own 
words  about  her  letter  to  him  on  the 
publication  of  what  to  many  religious  ^ 
souls  was  a  very  disturbing  book- 
“  Literature  and  Dogma.  It  was  a 
wonderful  letter.  1  can  think  of  no 
woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  brought  up 
as  my  mother  was,  and  with  my  moth¬ 
er’s  sincere  personal  convictions,  who 
could  have  written  it ;  and  in  a  woman 
past  eighty  it  was  astonishing. 

Very  interesting  are  those  letters— 
and  they  are  fairly  numerous— in  which 
Matthew  Arnold  alludes  to  what  the 
work-a-day  world  would  call  the  mam 
business  of  his  life— his  duties  as  an 
inspector  of  schools — though  he  him¬ 
self  was  conscious  that  his  true  voca¬ 
tion  lay  elsewhere.  “  Aet,  after  all, 
he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  that  all  the  best  of  my  days  should 

be  taken  up  with  matters  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  people  could  do  just  as 
well  as  I,  and  that  what  I  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  turn  for  doing  1  should  have  no 

time  for.”  . 

But  in  the  higher  departments  m 
all  that  related  to  the  theory  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  education — he  took  the  warm¬ 
est  interest.  Letter  after  letter  proves 
what  care  he  bestowed  on  the  drawing 
up  of  his  reports,  and  how  constantly 
New  Sbbies. — Vol.  LXVI.,  No.  6. 


they  formed  the  subject  of  his  anxious 
thought.  He  was  always  foremost  m 
pressing  upon  the  Education  Ottice  the 
need  of  reforms,  and  it  was  a  vigorous 
article  of  his  in  Fraser's  Magazine  that 
occasioned  the  discomfiture  of  the  late 
Lord  Sherbrooke  and  his  Revised  Code. 

It  is  pleasant  after  all  this  to  come  upon 
the  following  sentences  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother  bearing  upon  his  educational 
work  :  “  Altogether  I  am  in  request 
just  now,  for  I  am  being  taken  into 
their  secrets,  very  confidentially,  by 
three  different  centres  of  educational 
power  at  once.  I  think  and  hope  I 
have  been  of  some  use  ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  them,  but  to  the  cause.  These  con¬ 
fidences  come  when  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  turn  them  to  my 
own  private  account,  or  to  use  them  to 
trip  anybody  up,  but  I  do  not  even  care 
whether  they  come  or  not.  If  i  am 
wanted  in  the  work,  my  mfiueiice  is 
Bure  to  come  to  tell  upon  it  somehow, 
and  if  it  does  not  come  to  tell  upon  it, 
it  is  because  the  work  can  go  right 
without  me.”  Even  what  wiw.  most 
,  peculiarly  distasteful  to  him  in  his  offi- 
I  mal  work- the  perpetual  looking  over 
.  examination  papers-merely  finds  ex- 
I  pression  as  it  were,  passim,  and  with  a 
)  kind  of  playful  humor,  m  occasional 
)  letters.  But  the  humor  has  an  element 

-  of  tragic  pathos  in  it  when  we  read  of 
3  him  sitting  up  by  the  bedside  of  his 

I  dying  child  until  four  o  clock  in  t  e 
moriTiug  and  correcting  papers  all  the 

-  while.  Really,  when  we  come  across  a 
h  statement  to  the  effect  that  for  two  or 
e  three  official  years  the  average  number 

II  of  papers  to  look  over  was  hfty  or  sixty 
n  a  day,  or  the  mention,  on  one  occasion, 
i-  of  a  consignment  of  seven  hundred 
i-  closely  written  grammar  papers  to  cor- 
”  rect,  we  can  only  admire  the  unfailing 
3-  good-humor  with  which  he  harnessed 
Id  his  Pegasus,  and  kept  him  down  on  his 
1-  mundane  course,  when  he  might  have 
as  soared  with  him  into  the  higher  realms 
e-  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  the 
30  natural  bent  of  his  genius  inclined  him. 

But  his  duty  was  plain,  and  he  never 
iu  wavered.  The  words  which  he  wrote 
u-  his  wife  just  after  he  had  been 
;n-  ed  an  Inspector  of  Schools  in  ^ 

res  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 

Iia  spirit  111  which  he  undertook  his  work, 
Lly  wliich  inevitably  brings  m  the  long  run 
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that  sort  of  appreciation  alluded  to  in 
the  letter  quoted  above  :  “  I  think  I 
shall  get  interested  in  the  schools  after 
a  little  time  ;  their  effects  on  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  immense,  and  their  future 
effects  in  civilizing  the  next  generation 
of  the  lower  classes,  who,  as  things  are 
going,  will  have  most  of  the  political 
power  of  the  country  in  their  hands, 
may  be  so  important.” 

Lovers  of  good  poetry  will  eagerly 
turn  to  these  letters  to  discover  how  it 
was  that  so  exquisite  a  poet,  who  has 
interpreted  for  them  certain  phases  of 
modern  thought  and  feeling  as  no  other 
great  contemporary  writer  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  doing,  discarded  the  art  in  which 
he  had  produced  such  remarkable  work, 
and  devoted  himself  to  prose  essays  and 
political  pamphlets.  Nor  will  they  be 
disappointed  ;  for  in  a  letter  dated  Au¬ 
gust  6,  1848,  after  a  passing  reference 
to  some  favorable  reviews  on  his  trag¬ 
edy  “  Merope,”  an  instructive  passage 
follows,  containing  a  tolerably  clear 
hint  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  give  up  writing  poetry  :  “  Indeed, 
if  the  opinion  of  the  general  public 
about  my  poems  were  the  same  as  that 
of  the  leading  literary  men,  I  should 
make  more  money  by  them  than  I  do. 
But  more  than  this,  I  should  gain  the 
stimulus  necessary  to  enable  me  to  pro¬ 
duce  my  best — all  that  I  have  in  me, 
whatever  that  may  be — to  produce 
which  is  no  light  matter  with  an  exist¬ 
ence  so  hampered  as  mine  is.  People 
do  not  understand  what  a  temptation 
there  is,  if  you  cannot  bear  anything 
not  very  good,  to  transfer  your  opera¬ 
tions  to  a  region  where  form  is  every¬ 
thing.  Perfection  of  a  certain  kind 
may  there  be  attained,  or  at  least  ap¬ 
proached,  without  knocking  yourself  to 
pieces  ;  but  to  attain  or  approach  per¬ 
fection  in  the  region  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  to  unite  this  with  perfec¬ 
tion  of  form,  demands  not  merely  an 
effort  and  a  labor,  but  an  actual  tearing 
of  one’s  self  to  pieces,  which  one  does 
not  readily  consent  to  (although  one  is 
sometimes  forced  to  it)  unless  one  can 
devote  one’s  whole  life  to  poetry. 

That  he  himself  regretted  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  his  powers  in  the  ordinary 
routine  work  of  inspection,  and  in  the 
various  critical  writings  which  the  state 
of  the  intellectual  and  social  condition 


of  his  countrymen  induced  him  to  issue 
from  time  to  time,  is  clear  from  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
August  15,  1861,  when  he  was  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year:  “I  must  finish  off 
for  the  present  my  critical  writings  be¬ 
tween  this  and  forty,  and  give  the  next 
ten  years  earnestly  to  poetry.  It  is  my 
last  chance.  It  is  not  a  bad  ten  years 
of  one’s  life  for  poetry,  if  one  resolutely 
uses  it,  but  it  is  a  time  in  which,  if  one 
does  not  use  it,  one  dries  up  and  be¬ 
comes  prosaic  altogether.”  Nearly 
three  years  later,  writing  to  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff,  he  says  :  “  One  is  from 
time  to  time  seized  and  irresistibly  car¬ 
ried  away  by  a  temptation  to  treat  po¬ 
litical,  or  religiorje,  or  social  matters 
directly  ;  but  after  yielding  to  such  a 
temptation  I  always  find  myself  recoil¬ 
ing  again,  and  disposed  to  touch  them 
only  so  far  as  they  can  be  touched 
through  poetry.” 

But  as  years  went  on  the  temptation 
to  treat  these  matters  directly  proved 
too  strong  for  him,  and  his  Criticism 
of  Life”  more  and  more  took  the  form 
of  the  prose  essay  and  pamphlet,  his 
fondness  for  the  latter  as  a  vehicle  of 
opinion  being  attributed  by  him  to  in¬ 
herited  tendencies  from  his  father,  of 
whom  he  writes  : 

“  Whatever  talent  I  have  in  this  di¬ 
rection  I  certainly  inherit  from  him, 
for  his  pamphleteering  talent  was  one 
of  his  very  strongest  and  most  pro¬ 
nounced  literary  sides,  if  he  had  been 
in  the  way  of  developing  it.  It  is  the 
one  literary  side  on  which  I  feel  myself 
in  close  contact  with  him,  and  that  is 
a  great  pleasure.” 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  remarkable 
passage  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
June  5,  1869,  showing  what  importance 
he  himself  attached  to  the  “  Criticism 
of  Life”  embodied  in  his  poetry.  The 
case  for  himself  is  put  pretty  strongly, 
and  may  cause  considerable 'demurrings 
on  the  part  of  the  unconvinced — that 
is,  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  assign 
Matthew  Arnold  a  very  high  place 
among  the  representative  Victorian 
poets.  But  to  the  already  convinced, 
who  will  bear  in  mind  some  pregnant 
observations  at  the  beginning  of  his 
lecture  on  “Heinrich  Heine”  about 
distinguishing  the  master-current  in  lit¬ 
erature,  which  illustrate  the  particular 
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passage  referred  to  in  this  letter,  the 
words  will  not  savor  of  self-compla¬ 
cency,  being,  as  they  feel  them,  the 
utterances  of  one  who  had  an  honest 
conviction  that  the  special  gifts  with 
which  he  was  endowed  fitted  him  to 
produce  an  effect  in  this  line  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  passage  reads  thus  :  “  My 
poems  represent,  on  the  whole,  the 
main  movement  of  mind  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  thus  they 
will  probably  have  their  day  as  people 
become  conscious  to  themselves  oi  what 
that  movement  of  mind  is,  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  literary  productions  which 
reflect  it.  It  might  be  fairly  urged 
that  I  have  less  poetical  sentiment  than 
Tennyson,  and  less  intellectual  vigor 
and  abundance  than  Browning  ;  yet  be¬ 
cause  I  have  perhaps  more  of  a  fusion 
of  the  two  than  either  of  them,  and 
have  more  regularly  applied  that  fusion 
to  the  main  line  of  modern  develop¬ 
ment,  I  am  likely  enough  to  have  my 
turn,  as  they  have  had  theirs.” 

His  mother  and  sisters  seem  to  have 
been  his  best  friends  in  what  he  calls 
“  the  early  and  needy  days,”  of  his 
poetry,  and  so  whenever  any  favorable 
notice  appeared  in  the  reviews,  or  any 
distinguished  literary  person  expressed 
the  pleasure  and  profit  he  or  she  had 
derived  from  reading  them,  mention  is 
always  made  of  it  in  the  next  letter  to 
the  Westmoreland  home,  with  the  per¬ 
fect  frankness  which  such  dear  and  in¬ 
timate  relationships  admit  of,  and  yet 
with  no  suspicion  of  conscious  self¬ 
laudation.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother  (May,  1853),  he  mentions  the 
saying  of  Lord  John  Russell  that  “  In 
his  opinion  Matthew  Arnold  was  the 
one  rising  young  poet  of  the  present 
day  and  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  in 
February,  1876,  he  alludes  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  George  Eliot,  who  says  :  “  That 
of  all  modern  poetry  mine  is  that  which 
keeps  constantly  growing  upon  her ;” 
and  again,  in  the  June  of  the  same 
year,  writing  to  this  correspondent,  he 
speaks  of  the  following  warm  encomium 
upon  his  poetry  :  “  I  am  going  to  dine 
with  the  Bishop  of  Derry  on  the  3d  of 
July.  I  could  not  refuse  a  man  who 
told  me  that  my  poems  were  the  centre 
of  his  mental  life,  and  that  he  had  read 
many  of  them  hundreds  of  times.” 

Nor  were  humbler  admirers  wanting 


who  ventured  to  write  and  thank  him 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  benefits  no 
less  sincerely  felt,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
young  man  in  America,  too  poor  to  buy 
Dooks,  who  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a 
friend,  to  whom,  in  his  last  illness,  he 
had  read  from  a  newspaper  his  poem 
entitled  “  A  Wish.” 

But  what  gave  Matthew  Arnold  espe¬ 
cial  satisfaction  was  the  appreciation 
felt  for  him  by  distinguished  French 
critics,  such  as  Sainte-Beuve,  Scherer, 
Renan,  and  George  Sand,  the  latter  of 
whom  said  once  to  Renan  about  him 
that  “  Je  lui  faisais  I’effet  d’un  Milton 
jeune  et  voyageant.  ”  Some  very  inter¬ 
esting  facts  are  related  about  the  com¬ 
position  of  “  Thyrsis,”  which  he  was 
meditating  two  years,  and  made  several 
excursions  to  the  Cumner  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  the  early  impressions  of  that 
quiet  upland  district,  with  which  he 
wished  to  connect  the  memory  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Hugh  Clough.  Of  “  Thyrsis,” 
when  it  was  published  in  Macmillan’s 
Magazine,  he  wrote  to  his  mother : 
‘‘It  is  probably  too  quiet  a  poem  for 
the  general  taste,  but  I  think  it  will 
stand  wear.  ”  Numerous  as  are  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  his  poetry,  the  allusions  to 
his  prose  writings  are  more  frequent 
still.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  famous 
“  Essays  in  Criticism,”  the  essays  “  On 
Translating  Homer,”  and  those  “  On 
the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,”  were 
originally  delivered  as  lectures  in  Ox¬ 
ford  during  his  tenure  of  the  Profes¬ 
sorial  Chair  of  Poetry,  and  references  to 
their  composition,  the  date  of  their  de¬ 
livery,  the  manner  of  their  reception, 
and  the  name  of  the  magazine  in  which 
they  subsequently  appeared,  occur  again 
and  again  in  these  letters.  When  he 
entered  the  arena  of  political,  social, 
and  religious  discussion,  and  raised  a 
storm  of  controversy,  he  vindicated  the 
turning  of  his  powers  in  this  direction 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  carrying  out 
the  work  of  his  father.  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
Rugby — in  spirit,  that  is,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  changed  times  and 
different  modes  of  thought. 

That  Matthew  Arnold  had  a  deep 
sense  of  the  abiding  spiritual  presence 
of  his  father,  as  a  power  at  worlc  in  the 
world,  is  evidenced  by  the  delight  with 
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which  he  traces  its  influences  in  the 
lives  and  works  of  men,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America — in  the  sermons  of 
men  like  Dean  Stanley  and  Robertson 
of  Brighton — and  its  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  people  of  New  England 
in  the  United  States.  In  his  letters  to 
his  mother  and  sisters  every  notice  of 
his  father  met  with  in  books  and  re¬ 
views,  every  evidence  afforded  by  per¬ 
sonal  testimony  of  the  weight  of  his 
example,  is  lovingly  recorded. 

Of  his  prose  writings  he  set  much 
store  by  his  “  Culture  and  Anarchy,” 
attaching  great  importance  to  those 
chapters  on  Hebraism  and  Hellenism, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  distinction  there 
drawn  met  with  the  approval  of  so 
notable  a  man  as  the  late  Dean  Church 
of  St.  Paul’s  gave  him  much  pleasure  ; 
but  the  following  passage  from  a  letter 
to  his  mother,  written  in  1869,  is  in¬ 
teresting  as  revealing  a  new  quarter  in 
which  the  book  found  sympathetic 
readers  :  “I  heard  the  other  day  from 
Morier,  the  British  Resident  at  Darm¬ 
stadt,  that  Piincess  Alice  is  quite  fas¬ 
cinated  with  my  ‘  Culture  and  An¬ 
archy,’  uses  all  its  phrases,  and  knows 
long  bits  by  heart.  The  Crown  Prin¬ 
cess  is  now  reading  the  book.  You 
will  see  that  it  will  have  a  considerable 
effect  in  the  end,  and  the  chapters  on 
Hellenism  and  Hebraism  are  in  the 
main,  I  am  convinced,  so  true,  that 
they  will  form  a  kind  of  centre  for 
English  thought  and  speculation  on 
the  matters  treated  in  them.” 

Fifteen  years  later,  when  cheap  edi¬ 
tions  were  being  issued  of  “  Literature 
and  Dogma”  and  “  God  and  the  Bi¬ 
ble,”  he  sends  a  copy  of  the  latter  to 
Professor  C.  E.  Norton  in  America, 
‘‘  because  in  preparing  it  for  the  press 
I  seem  to  find  in  it  some  chapters  to  be 
the  best  prose  I  have  ever  succeeded  in 
writing.” 

The  mention  of  America  at  once  re¬ 
calls  his  visit  to  that  country  in  the 
winter  of  1883-84  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  in  various  cities  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  an  immense 
success,  and  the  gratification  he  felt  at 
the  reception  everywhere  accorded  to 
him  is  expressed  in  all  his  letters  to  his 
relatives  and  friends  at  home  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But  what  gave  him  most  satis¬ 


faction  were  the  indications  that  his 
writings  were  leavening  the  minds  of 
the  more  thoughtful  American  public, 
as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
sister  :  ‘‘  What  strikes  me  in  America 
is  the  number  of  friends  ‘  Literature 
and  Dogma  ’  has  made  me,  among  min¬ 
isters  of  religion  especially,  and  how 
the  effect  here  is  conservative  and 
again,  in  another  letter  :  “  ‘  Literature 
and  Dogma’  has  certainly  done  good 
here  in  New  England  ;  at  a  critical 
moment  it  has  led  many  back  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  has  given  real¬ 
ity  to  the  study  of  it.” 

The  letters  in  these  two  volumes  ad¬ 
dressed  to  personal  friends  are  few  in 
number  compared  with  those  written 
to  members  of  his  own  family,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  to  three  corre¬ 
spondents  only — Lady  de  Rothschild, 
Al.  Fontanes,  and  Sir  AI.  E.  Grant 
Duff.  To  AI.  Fontanes  he  seems  to 
have  written  at  regular  intervals,  some¬ 
times  in  French,  sometimes  in  English, 
on  many  interesting  topics — the  state 
of  public  affairs  in  England  and  France, 
notable  English  books  which  he  wished 
his  friend  to  read,  news  of  friends  dear 
to  both,  as  Dean  Stanley  ;  of  such  mat¬ 
ters,  in  short,  as  would  tend  for  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  purposes  to  bring 
England  and  France  into  a  closer  bond 
of  union.  To  Lady  de  Rothschild  some 
charming  letters  are  addressed.  She 
was  throughout  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  and  sympathetic  readers  of  his 
books,  and  it  was  to  her  that  he  owed 
an  introduction  to  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  age,  including 
the  late  Lord  Beacons  field  and  others. 
Being  thus  brought  into  touch  with 
the  centres  of  political  life,  the  letters 
make  it  clear  tnat  he  strove  to  improve 
these  opportunities  by  pressing  home 
upon  those  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  affairs  such'refoi’ms 
in  the  matter  of  education  as  his  large 
practical  experience,  no  less  than  his 
reflections  upon  the  principles  of  the 
subject,  seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary. 
]  n  other  directions,  too,  he  worked  for 
the  good  of  his  countrymen,  and  his 
love  for  his  country  was  deep  and  sin¬ 
cere,  as  is  unmistakably  expressed  in 
several  letters.  The  following  extract 
shows  in  what  direction  he  wished  to 
help  her  forward  :  “  That  England  may 
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run  well  in  this  race  {i.e.  of  the  nations 
and  men  who  have  carried  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  farthest)  is  my  deepest  desire  ; 
and  to  stimulate  her  and  to  make  her 
feel  how  many  clogs  she  wears,  and 
how  much  she  has  to  do  in  order  to 
run  ill  it  as  her  genius  gives  her  the 
power  to  run,  is  the  object  of  all  I  do.” 

To  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  a  friend 
whom  his  poetry  won  for  him  in  his 
earlier  life,  he  imparted  his  views  on 
subjects  of  religious,  political,  and  so¬ 
cial  interest,  with  digressions  every  now 
and  then  of  a  botanical  nature.  For 
flowers  of  all  sorts,  but  especially  wild 
ones,  Matthew  Arnold  had  a  great  fond¬ 
ness,  and  this  friend  induced  him  to 
carry  his  interest  a  step  further,  and 
acquire  some  scientific  knowledge  about 
tlie  species,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  American  flora 
when  he  visited  the  United  States  on 
his  lecturing  tour,  as  his  descriptions 
in  his  letters  home  to  this  friend  and 
his  sister,  who  shared  his  love  of  flow¬ 
ers,  sufficiently  prove. 

During  the  long  journeys  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  which  his  official  work  some¬ 
times  compelled  him  to  take,  as  well  as 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  America, 
his  love  of  Nature  comes  out  in  the  de¬ 
scriptive  sketches,  taking  the  place  of 
a  more  formal  journal,  which  he  wrote 
to  the  various  members  of  his  family  at 
home  ;  and  a  strong  historic  and  anti¬ 
quarian  sense  (always  traced  to  his  fa¬ 
ther)  is  evinced  in  the  references  to  the 
famous  cities  in  which  he  happened  to 
stay.  These  letters,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  are  not  without  their  record  of 
the  trials  and  sorrows  incident  to  our 
common  humanity,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  spirit  of  fortitude  and  resignation, 
which  he  had  not  cultivated  in  vain, 
found  ample  scope  for  its  exercise.  To 
a  tender  and  atfectionate  parent  like 
Matthew  Arnold  the  loss  of  three  sons 
must  have  been  a  heavy  grief.  In  the 
letters  which  have  reference  to  these 
sad  events  he  places  a  rare  self-restraint 
upon  himself.  But  the  feeling  breaks 
out  occasionally,  and  when  the  last  of 
the  three  boys  died  at  Harrow  in  1872, 
a  letter  to  his  mother  on  the  subject  of 
his  loss  closes  with  the  words  :  “  I  can¬ 
not  write  his  name  without  stopping  to 
look  at  it  in  stupefaction  at  his  not 
being  alive.” 


That  the  poet  of  the  “  Forsaken  Mer¬ 
man,”  who  could  write  the  letters  to 
his  remaining  son  and  two  daughters 
which  find  a  place  in  the  second  of 
these  two  volumes — letters  playful,  ten¬ 
der,  and  unselfish,  as  if  the  obligations 
of  love  were  all  on  his  side — should 
carry  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  into 
his  work  of  school  inspection  will  occa¬ 
sion  no  surprise  ;  and  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated 
December,  1867,  is  an  eloquent  com¬ 
ment  on  his  ruling  principle,  “  The 
great  thing  is  humanity”  :  “  What  I 
like  best  is  such  a  letter  as  I  saw  the 
other  day  to  the  Council  Office,  not 
meant  for  me  to  see,  from  a  teacher  de¬ 
fending  his  school  against  a  severe  re¬ 
port  of  mine!  He  finished  by  saying 
that  he  had  not  a  word  against  the  in¬ 
spector,  whom  he  would  rather  have 
had  than  any  other  he  had  ever  come 
in  contact  with,  ‘  as  he  was  always  gen¬ 
tle  and  patient  with  the  children.  ’  ” 

In  conclusion,  we  rise  from  the  read¬ 
ing  of  these  letters  with  the  conviction 
that  in  them  there  is  unfolded  the 
character  of  a  genuinely  good  man. 
More  nearly  confined,  as  the  majority 
are,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Cowper’s  “  Letters,”  to  the  circle  of 
home,  they  exhibit  to  us  one  who  was 
admirable  in  all  his  family  relationships, 
bestowing  upon  those  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  him  by  ties  of  blood  or 
friendship  such  an  amount  of  unselfish 
affection  as  only  a  truly  loving  and  lov¬ 
able  nature  can  impart  or  receive.  In 
his  public  official  work  of  thirty-five 
years  we  see  him  ever  striving  to  realize 
the  Englishman’s  highest  conception 
of  duty,  and  helping  on  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  country,  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary,  by  liis  writings  and 
personal  influence  upon  the  various 
leading  public  men  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact. 

{"  In  speaking  of  his  literary  life  as  a 
whole,  the  eulogy  which  he  pronounced 
on  his  friend,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  ”  Lectures  on 
Translating  Homer,”  at  once  occurs  as 
the  most  just  and  natural  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  his  own  unique  gift. 
“  His  interest  was  in  literature  itself, 
and  it  was  this  which  gave  so  rare  a 
stamp  to  his  character,  which  kept  him 
free  from  all  taint  of  littleness.  In  the 
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saturnalia  of  ignoble  personal  passions, 
of  which  the  struggle  for  literary  suc¬ 
cess,  in  old  and  crowded  communities, 
offers  so  sad  a  spectacle,  he  never  min¬ 
gled.  He  had  not  yet  traduced  his 
friends,  nor  flattered  his  enemies,  nor 
disparaged  what  he  admired,  nor  praised 
what  he  despised.” 

Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  prayer 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  World,  with  which 
'  he  concludes  his  lines  on  “  Heine’s 


SOME  FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

BY  WEMYSS  REID. 

The  irrepressible  globef-trotter,  who  ninety  men  and  women,  and  one  charm- 
believes  that  a  sojourn  of  forty -eight  ing  little  boy.  We  belonged  to  differ- 
hours  in  any  country  entitles  him  to  eiit  sections  of  society,  and  included 
pronounce  an  authoritative  judgment  the  representatives  of  all  professions 
upon  its  social  and  political  characteris-  save  that  of  the  Church — a  rare  omis- 
tics,  is  hardly  an  admirable  character,  sion,  I  am  told,  in  these  voyages.  For 
But  that  there  is  something  in  first  im-  a  whole  month  we  remained  together 
pressions — even  the  first  impressions  of  in  the  close  confinement  of  a  ship,  and 
the  merest  outsider — is  undeniable,  and  for  that  space  of  time  we  constituted  a 
occasionally  the  fresh  view  of  things  little  cosmos  of  our  own — one  which 
familiar  to  others  which  is  taken  by  loomed  so  largely  before  our  eyes  for 
such  a  person  may  have  a  certain  meas-  the  moment,  that  the  outside  world 
ure  of  interest.  Thus  it  was  my  for-  seemed  to  be  practically  banished,  and 
tune,  the  other  day,  to  pay  a  flying  the  small  events  of  our  daily  life  on 
visit  to  four  European  capitals  which  I  board  assumed  proportions  of  historical 
had  never  seen  before  ;  and  though  my  importance.  It  is  not  a  bad  thing  for 
limpse  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  the  toil-worn  man  or  woman  thus  to 
tockholm,  and  Copenhagen  was  noth-  escape  from  the  environment  of  every- 
ing  more  than  that  of  the  mere  tour-  day  life,  and  to  find  a  new  and  peculiar 
ist,  it  taught  me  some  things  which  I  environment,  which,  though  for  the 
had  not  learned  from  my  visits  to  all  moment  as  engrossing  as  any  other,  is 
the  other  capitals  of  Europe.  The  Bal-  dropped  as  easily  as  an  old  shoe  when 
tic  and  the  countries  which  border  it  the  cruise  is  over  and  the  tourist  steps 
are  becoming  as  familiar  to  the  English  ashore  once  more.  That  there  were  de- 
holiday-maker  as  the  Mediterranean  grees  of  congeniality  among  the  mem- 
was  twenty  years  ago.  Every  year  two  bers  composing  our  little  company  need 
or  three  yachts,  conducted  on  the  co-  hardly  be  said  ;  but  like  gathered  to 
operative  system,  visit  the  Gulfs  of  lik^  as  the  voyage  proceeded,  so  that 
Bothnia  and  Finland,  and  give  their  there  was  social  as  well  as  physical  rec- 
passengers  an  opportunity  of  seeing  reation  in  the  brief  holiday.  One  fur- 
more  of  Northern  Europe  than  could  ther  remark  must  be  made  before  I  dis- 
be  seen  by  any,  save  a  few  adventurous  miss  the  subject  of  the  Garonne. 
travellers,  even  so  recently  as  thirty  Nothing  could  well  have  exceeded  the 
years  since.  .  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the 

My  co-operative  yacht  was  the  Ga-  passengers  by  those  responsible  for  the 
ronne,  a  fine  vessel  of  about  4000  tons  management  of  the  cruise.  If  each  of 
burden,  in  which  I  steamed  out  of  the  us  had  been  a  milliounaire  travelling  in 
Thames  on  the  25th  of  August  last,  his  own  private  yacht  he  could  hardly, 
“  bound  for  the  Baltic  Sea.”  The  in  some  respects,  have  enjoyed  greater 
company  on  board  consisted  of  about  attention  and  comfort.  The  food,  too. 


Grave,”  was  largely  fulfilled  to  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  ? 

May  a  life 

Other  and  milder  be  mine  ! 

May’st  thou  a  mood  more  serene, 
Happier,  have  uttered  in  mine  ! 

May’st  thou  the  rapture  of  peace 
Deep  have  embreathed  at  its  core  ; 
Made  it  a  ray  of  thy  thought, 

Made  it  a  beat  of  thy  joy  ! 

— Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
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was  so  excellent  that  even  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  best  restaurants  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Stockholm  were  readily 
put  aside  in  favor  of  dinner  on  board 
ship.  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  carrying  one’s  own  home, 
one’s  own  little  bed-room,  from  place 
to  place,  and  of  thus  being  spared  the 
usual  disagreeable  attendants  upon  for¬ 
eign  travel — the  packing  and  unpack¬ 
ing,  the  change  of  beds,  and  change  of 
servants.  Every  yachtsman  knows  the 
luxury  which  this  implies. 

The  Baltic  Canal  was  the  first  novel 
sight  presented  to  the  passengers  on 
board  the  Garonne.  It  was  one  which 
exceeded  the  anticipations  of  most  of 
us,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  more  famous  canal 
of  Suez.  The  magnitude  of  this  en¬ 
gineering  work  is,  indeed,  hardly  real¬ 
ized  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it  for 
themselves.  It  is  some  fifty  miles  in 
length,  has  a  breadth  of  197  feet  at 
the  water  level,  and  of  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  feet  at  the  bottom,  while  its  depth 
is  twenty-nine  feet  and  a  half.  It  is 
thus  capable  of  accommodating  eveu 
the  largest  German  man-of-war.  There 
are  several  bays  on  the  route  where 
ships  of  this  class  can  pass  each  other, 
but  the  canal  itself  is  wide  enough  to 
permit  two  mail  steamers  of  ordinary 
dimensions  to  pass  without  difficulty. 
The  only  locks  are  those  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  canal  from  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  exit  at  Haltenau  in  the  Bay  of 
Kiel.  Four  lines  of  railway  cross  the 
canal,  and  two  of  these  do  so  on  via¬ 
ducts  138  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  scenery  on  either  bank  is 
varied  and  picturesque,  thus  presenting 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  monotony  of 
the  desert  through  which  the  Suez 
Canal  wends  its  dreary  way.  Indeed, 
there  are  portions  of  the  route  where 
woods  and  trees,  handsome  villas  with 
sloping  lawns,  and  picturesque  villages 
remind  one  strongly  of  the  Upper 
Thames,  so  that  we  had  the  sensation 
of  steaming  on  a  4000- ton  vessel  past 
Taplow  and  Henley.  No  ten  hours  of 
our  trip  were  passed  more  agreeably 
than  those  which  were  occupied  in 
traversing  this  remarkable  water-way, 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  which  is 
not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  equal  to  its  un¬ 
doubted  strategical  value. 


Three  days  after  leaving  the  canal 
we  cast  anchor  in  the  Roads  off  Kroud- 
stadt,  seventeen  miles  below  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  No  one  was  allowed  to  land 
here,  but  it  was  possible  from  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
immense  strength  of  the  forts  which 
guard  this  portal  of  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire,  and  render  it  impregnable  to  any 
ordinary  attack  by  sea.  At  Kronstadt 
many  hours  were  spent  while  the  Rus¬ 
sian  police  officials  were  engaged  in  the 
idle  task  of  examining  the  passports  of 
our  party.  Four  gentlemen  in  uniform 
came  aboard  the  Garonne,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  saloons,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  examining 
our  papers.  They  brought  with  them 
certain  huge  books  like  ledgers,  pre¬ 
sumably  containing  the  names  of  all 
those  persons  whose  presence  in  Holy 
Russia  is  not  desired.  To  these  they 
referred  constantly,  but  they  did  not 
make  the  slightest  attempt  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  pjissports  they  ex¬ 
amined  really  belonged  to  the  passen¬ 
gers.  Their  interest  apparently  lay 
solely  in  the  papers  themselves,  and  a 
dozen  Nihilists,  provided  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  pass¬ 
ports  belonging  to  other  persons,  might 
have  ventured  into  Russia  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  absurdity  of  the  passport 
system  needed  no  better  illustration 
than  this.  The  examination  concluded, 
the  Garonne  steamed  slowly  through 
the  dangerous  and  inconvenient  ship 
canal,  and,  entering  the  Neva,  cast 
anchor  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
opposite  the  Admiralty  Pier.  I  know 
of  hardly  any  city  in  Europe  which  can 
be  approached  so  closely  by  an  ocean¬ 
going  steamer  as  St.  Petersburg.  It 
was  as  though  our  vessel,  sailing  up  the 
Thames,  had  come  to  anchor  immedi¬ 
ately  below  Westminster  Bridge. 

Of  the  ordinary  sights  of  the  Russian 
capital  it  would  be  idle  to  speak.  That 
which  impresses  the  visitor  at  first  sight 
is  the  stately  breadth  of  the  long  streets 
and  the  sombre  dignity  of  the  palaces 
and  public  buildings  which  abound  on 
every  hand.  The  great  gilded  domes 
of  the  churches  naturally  attract  atten¬ 
tion  ;  more,  however,  by  their  novelty 
than  by  their  beauty.  Architecturally 
St.  Petersburg  may  fairly  bear  compari¬ 
son  with  any  of  the  great  Continental 
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capitals.  Its  aspect  is  more  substantial 
than  that  of  Pans  ;  it  is  more  uniformly 
dignified  than  Vienna  ;  it  is  in  most  re¬ 
spects  incomparably  superior  to  Berlin. 
The  Nevski  Prospekt,  in  its  summer 
aspect,  was  somewhat  disappointing. 
One  must  see  it  in  its  winter  dress, 
when  a  thousand  sledges  are  gliding 
over  the  hardened  snow,  in  order  to 
understand  why  it  has  been  so  loudly 
praised.  In  September  it  is  merely  a 
crowded  street,  where  tramcars,  droskis, 
and  private  carriages,  are  incessantly 
passing  to  and  fro.  The  shops  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  almost  as  good  as  those  of  Pic¬ 
cadilly  or  Bond  Street  ;  but  they  con¬ 
tain  nothing  distinctively  Russian. 
Shopping  in  St.  Petersburg  is,  indeed, 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  September  in 
the  Russian  capital  is  very  much  what 
September  is  in  London.  The  palaces 
are  closed,  and  the  fashionable  people 
are  out  of  town.  But  even  this  hardly 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
well-dressed  man  or  woman  was  to  be 
met  in  an  afternoon’s  walk  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  Nevski  Prospekt.  The 
absence  of  well-dressed  women,  both 
here  and  in  Moscow,  was,  indeed,  re¬ 
markable.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  no  signs  of  extreme  poverty.  One 
saw  no  rags  or  wretchedness,  like  that 
which  meets  the  eye  so  frequently  in 
Loudon,  and  the  only  sign  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  rigorous  despotism  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  was  to  be  found 
in  the  law  forbidding  women  to  travel 
outside  the  tramcars. 

St.  Petersburg  has  so  short  a  history 
that  its  points  of  historical  interest  are 
few  in  number.  By  far  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  hut 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  old  fort  of 
Peter  and  Paul  with  its  adjacent  cathe¬ 
dral.  In  the  little  wooden  house  in 
which  the  great  Emperor  lived  while 
the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg  were 
being  laid,  religious  service  is  carried 
on  by  relays  of  priests  day  and  night 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  ;  and 
what  is  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  de¬ 
vout  worshippers  are  never  wanting  at 
these  services.  When  I  visited  the 
place,  in  the  early  afternoon,  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  bedroom,  which  is  now  used  as 
a  chapel,  was  crammed  with  kneeling 
worshippers,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
poorer  classes,  while  a  crowd  waited 


outside  for  admission.  But  I  am  told 
that  even  at  the  deadest  hour  of  the 
night  and  in  the  most  severe  season  of 
the  year,  worshippers  will  always  be 
found  here,  praying  for  the  repose  of 
the  Emperor’s  soul.  The  house  itself 
is  singularly  small  and  modest,  but 
Peter’s  sitting-room  contains  some  fine 
pieces  of  furniture,  as  well  svs  the  chair, 
made  by  himself,  in  which  he  sat  and 
worked.  The  evil  fame  of  the  great 
fort  of  Peter  and  Paul  has  gone  forth 
through  all  the  world.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  tortures  endured  by  un¬ 
tried  political  prisoners  in  its  damp  and 
pestiferous  dungeons.  It  was  a  relief 
to  learn  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it 
did  not  contain  a  single  prisoner  of  any 
kind.  It  would  be  an  impertinence  for 
•  a  mere  outsider  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  a  hurried  visit  as  to  the  political 
condition  of  the  empire,  but  the  fact  I 
have  mentioned  deserves  to  be  noted. 
The  cathedral,  which  stands  within  the 
gates  of  the  fort,  is  the  burial-place  of 
all  the  Czars,  with  one  exception,  from 
Peter  the  Great  downward.  Within 
and  without  it  is  guarded  by  soldiers, 
and  always  there  is  a  crowd  of  reveren¬ 
tial  sight-seers  passing  among  the 
tombs,  and  kneeling  and  crossing  them¬ 
selves  before  them.  What  is  specially 
noticeable  in  this  great  mausoleum  is 
that  the  tombs  of  the  Czars  are  all  ex¬ 
actly  alike  in  appearance,  and  that  all 
are  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  descrip¬ 
tion,  a  mere  rectangular  sarcophagus 
of  stone,  with  a  brass  plate  bearing  the 
name  of  the  ruler  who  sleeps  beneath. 
Many  of  them  were  covered  with  wreaths 
of  flowers,  some  of  which  had  been 
freshly  placed  there.  The  tomb  of  the 
last  Czar  was  almost  hidden  beneath 
the  floral  tributes  which  President 
Faure  had  brought  from  grateful 
France  a  few  days  before  I  visited  the 
place. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
St.  Petersburg  to  the  traveller  of  to-day 
are  those  connected  with  the  grim  trag¬ 
edy  in  which  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Second  came  to  so  sudden  a  termina¬ 
tion.  I  saw  the  palace,  in  a  side-street 
otf  the  Neva,  which  he  built  for  the 

Princess - ,  and  which  he  quitted  on 

that  fatal  Sunday  afternoon  in  order  to 
transact  business  at  the  Winter  Palace 
only  a  few  minutes  before  he  was  struck 
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down.  On  the  spot  where  the  assas¬ 
sination  occurred  a  great  church  is 
being  built,  and  is  now  approaching 
completion.  Among  the  unequalled 
collection  of  gorgeous  state  carriages, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Catharine 
downward,  the  simple  brougham  in 
which  he  was  riding  when  the  bombs 
were  thrown  is  still  to  be  seen  with  its 
shattered  woodwork  and  torn  cushions, 
and  beside  it  is  the  small  sledge  on 
which  his  mangled  body  was  carried  to 
the  Palace.  The  Russians  speak  of  the 
tragedy  in  the  most  natural  way,  with 
unaffected  horror  and  pity,  and  to  the 
])as8ing  stranger  they  make  light  of  the 
danger  of  any  recurrence  of  crime  of 
this  sort.  That  is  as  it  may  be.  All  I 
can  vouch  for  is  the  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  Emperor  not  infrequently  walks  un¬ 
attended  in  the  streets  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  confirmed  globe¬ 
trotter  meets  with  anything  that  sur¬ 
prises  him.  Moscow,  however,  was  to 
me  a  real  and  great  surprise.  I  had 
thought  of  it,  as  I  imagine  most  of  us 
do,  as  the  decaying  capital  of  that  older 
Russia  which  is  passing  into  the  stage 
of  tradition— a  sleepy  old-world  city 
»vhere  ancient  customs  and  national 
usages  still  survived,  and  little  beside 
was  to  be  met  with.  I  found  it  a  huge 
city,  numbering  nearly  a  million  in¬ 
habitants,  where,  side  by  side  with  the 
traditional  usages  of  old  Russia,  and, 
above  all,  its  external  devoutness  of  car¬ 
riage  and  demeanor,  is  to  be  found  the 
most  marvellous  development  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  enterprise  and  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  streets  were  as  crowded, 
and  as  full  of  bustle  and  life,  as  those 
of  London  or  Manchester  ;  the  groves 
of  tall  factory  chimneys  enveloping  the 
suburbs  reminded  me  of  Birmingham. 
The  markets  were  filled  to  overflowing, 
both  with  merchandise  and  men.  The 
shops  were  certainly  not  inferior  to 
those  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  everywhere 
there  was  the  bustle,  the  unending  ac¬ 
tivity  which  bespeaks  the  existence  of 
a  great  community  engaged  in  the  full 
work  of  life.  It  was  only  slowly  that 
what  I  saw  enabled  me  to  realize  the 
truth  about  Moscow — the  truth  that  it 
is  no  city  of  the  dead,  no  relic  of  med¬ 
ieval  times,  but  the  living  capital  and 
centre  of  a  mighty  nation,  which,  though 


it  may  wall  itself  in  against  Western 
ideas  and  manners,  has  an  overflowing 
life  of  its  own,  and  an  energy  which  it 
is  expending  freely  in  a  thousand  differ¬ 
ent  directions.  Those  who  seek  to  re¬ 
alize  what  Russia  really  is,  and  what 
enormous  potentialities  of  growth  and 
development  she  possesses  within  her¬ 
self,  must  go  to  Moscow.  Here,  on 
what  we  regard  as  the  extreme  conflnes 
of  Europe  and  of  European  life,  is  to 
be  found  a  vast  mart  and  emporium, 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  any  commer¬ 
cial  centre  of  the  West.  Even  graiit- 
ing  that  Russian  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  is  brought  to  a  focus 
here,  and  that  we  cannot  judge  the 
whole  country  by  this  one  city,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  people  are  still  in 
their  prime,  if  not  in  their  youth,  and 
that  no  man  can  yet  flx  a  limit  to  their 
future  development  in  power,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  wealth. 

Of  the  ordinary  “  sights”  of  the  place 
I  need  say  nothing.  The  Kremlin  has 
long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world,  and  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  other  lands  will  be 
the  least  likely  to  dispute  its  claim  to 
this  distinction.  Its  towers,  churches, 
palace,  and  public  offices  form  a  group 
absolutely  unique  in  picturesqueness 
and  splendor.  The  vivid  coloring 
which  under  another  sky  and  amid  dif¬ 
ferent  surroundings  would  seem  bar¬ 
baric  in  taste,  only  appears  to  add  to  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  and  even 
towers  and  spires  of  brilliant  green  or 
deepest  blue  do  not  jar  upon  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  It  is  curious,  in  these 
days  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  to 
enter  the  Kremlin  between  a  thousand 
French  guns,  the  trophies  of  the  great 
Avar,  now  ranged  in  long  lines  against 
the  ramparts.  But  the  Russians  are 
justly  proud  of  1812,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  which  they  like  better  to  exhibit  to 
the  stranger  than  the  quaint  bedroom 
in  the  oldest  portion  of  the  palace 
where  Napoleon  slept  on  the  night 
when  Moscow  was  devoted  to  the  flames, 
and  the  narrow  staircase  up  which  he 
climbed  in  order  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  of 
his  own  empire.  If  the  story  be  true 
that  after  looking  upon  that  terrible 
sight  he  dropped  his  portfolio,  contain- 
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ing  important  papers,  as  he  descended 
the  staircase,  it  would  seem  that  even 
his  nerves  were  shaken  by  the  spectacle 
of  awtul  ruin.  The  wealth  of  the 
churches  in  the  Kremlin  is  notorious  ; 
but  they  must  be  seen  in  order  that  a 
right  impression  of  that  wealth  can  be 
formed.  It  is  staggering,  for  example, 
to  find  that  the  walls  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption,  where  the  Czars 
are  crowned,  are  lined  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  with  graven  silver,  while  more 
than  one  of  the  Icons  are  loaded  with 
jewels  of  fabulous  value.  There  is 
nothing,  indeed,  that  impresses  the 
tourist  in  a  first  glimpse  of  Russia, 
more  than  the  enormous  wealth  which 
is  lavished  in  the  churches.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  a  sim¬ 
ilar  display  of  silver,  gold,  and  precious 
stones.  If  only  the  Russian  were  not 
the  most  devout  of  civilized  men,  he 
would  have  in  the  treasures  of  his 
churches  a  “war  chest”  that  would 
equip  him  fully  for  a  great  campaign. 

It  is  not  in  the  older  churches  only 
that  this  display  of  riches  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  is  to  be  met  with. 
The  modern  Temple  of  the  Saviour  in 
Moscow  is  probably  the  most  costly  re¬ 
ligious  edifice  that  has  been  raised  in 
any  part  of  the  world  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  Its  actual  cost  in  hard 
cash  is  estimated  at  two  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  and  the  whole  of  this  enormous 
sum  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  paintings  which  cover 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
building,  are  by  the  greatest  Russian 
artists  of  our  time,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  most  striking  merit  and  beauty. 
Here  also,  as  in  the  older  buildings,  sil¬ 
ver  and  precious  stones  are  employed 
with  a  lavishness  that  suggests  the  pos¬ 
session  of  unbounded  wealth.  I  at¬ 
tended  the  Sunday  morning  service  at 
this  church  and  watched  the  gorgeous 
and  dramatic  ritual — far  more  impres¬ 
sive  and  spectacular  than  anything  to 
be  seen  in  the  Roman  churches.  The 
vast  building  was  literally  filled  to  the 
doors  by  a  most  devout  congregation 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  men,  of 
whom  few  seemed  to  belong  to  any 
other  than  the  working  class.  They 
stood  patiently  for  hours  while  the  ser¬ 
vice  proceeded,  and  whatever  one  might 


think  of  their  intelligence,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  doubt  the  reverence  with 
which  they  followed  the  words  and 
gestures  of  the  officiating  priests. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  of  the  outward  aspects  of 
Russian  life  as  it  is  seen  in  Moscow — I 
mean  the  apparent  devotion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  religious  duties.  There  are 
many  hundreds  of  churches  in  Moscow, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  Icons  pub¬ 
licly  exposed,  some  in  little  chapels  of 
their  own,  others  simply  affixed  to  the 
walls  of  houses  or  towers.  No  real 
Russian — or  at  any  rate  no  one  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  masses — will  pass  one  of 
these  holy  emblems  without  uncovering 
his  head  and  crossing  himself  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Greek  Church  on  his 
forehead  and  breast.  It  seems  as 
though  half  the  time  of  even  the  busi¬ 
est  persons  in  the  city  must  be  spent  in 
these  external  acts  of  devotion.  I  be¬ 
gan  one  day  to  count  the  number  of 
times  my  driver  uncovered  his  head, 
crossed  himself  and  murmured  a  prayer, 
but  gave  it  up  when  he  had  done  so  ten 
times  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When 
being  driven  by  this  man,  1  stopped  at 
a  shop  to  make  some  inquiries.  No 
sooner  had  we  halted  than  he  leapt 
from  his  seat,  ran  across  the  Square  in 
which  we  had  paused,  and  prostrating 
himself  before  an  Icon  began  to  pray 
fervently,  his  bare  forehead  resting 
upon  the  stones  of  the  pavement.  Im¬ 
agine  a  London  cabman  thus  engaged  ! 
From  morning  till  night,  and  even 
from  night  till  morning,  these  public 
acts  of  worship  were  being  performed 
on  every  side,  in  every  street,  at  every 
corner,  by  rich  and  poor,  young  and 
old  alike.  I  have  seen  Turks  at  their 
worship  in  the  streets  of  Stamboul  and 
Smyrna,  and  Arabs,  regardless  of  pass¬ 
ers-by,  gravely  prostrating  themselves 
on  the  pavements  of  Tunis  and  Tan¬ 
gier  ;  but  nowhere  have  I  seen  anything 
to  approach  the  universality  of  this 
public  demonstration  of  religious  fer¬ 
vor.  Doubtless  those  who  have  lived 
long  in  Russia  have  become  used  to  it 
and  no  longer  regard  it  as  remarkable  ; 
but  to  the  man  who  sees  it  for  the  first 
time  it  is  astounding  and  bewildering. 
And  it  is  by  the  side  of  these  fervent 
acts  of  worship  that  one  has  that  roar 
and  rattle  of  commerce  and  business 
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which  remind  one  of  Manchester  or 
Liverpool  when  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Moscow.  Truly  there  are 
some  aspects  in  which  Russia,  at  first 
eight,  presents  an  appearance  that  is 
unique. 

The  civility  of  the  people  of  all  classes 
to  the  stranger  within  their  gates  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed.  And  yet  along  with 
their  constant  desire  to  oblige,  their 
meek  docility  and  their  good  temper, 
there  is  a  settled  melancholy  on  their 
faces  which  produces  a  most  depressing 
effect  upon  the  visitor.  Nobody  smiles, 
laughter  is  never  heard — prayers  and 
business  seem  to  engage  the  attention 
of  all.  I  went  through  the  Great 
Foundling  Hospital,  where  on  an  aver¬ 
age  2000  women  are  confined  every 
year  in  secret  wards,  and  where  15,000 
infants  who  have  been  abandoned  or 
surrendered  by  their  parents  are  an¬ 
nually  received.  Despite  the  care  and 
the  kindness  lavished  both  upon  moth¬ 
ers  and  infants,  the  universal  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  the  really  liberal  scale  of  man¬ 
agement,  this  great  hospital  furnishes 
a  painful  spectacle.  One  cannot  walk 
through  the  wards,  filled  with  these 
wailing  infants,  born  to  shame  and  pov¬ 
erty,  without  asking  one’s  self  whether 
this  is  after  all  the  highest  development 
of  rational  philanthropy,  this  preserva¬ 
tion  every  year  of  thousands  of  lives  to 
swell  the  great  army  of  want  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  Russians  go  almost  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  in  their  desire  to  mitigate  the 
miseries  of  illegitimate  child-bearing. 
A  mother,  if  she  desires  it,  can  be  en¬ 
gaged  as  nurse  to  her  own  child  in  the 
hospital,  and  is  actually  paid  for  suck¬ 
ling  it.  Poor  feeble,  stunted,  prema¬ 
turely  aged  mothers  !  With  their  toil- 
worn  faces,  and  humble  downcast  de¬ 
meanor,  they  presented  even  a  more 
painful  sight  than  the  innumerable 
babies  did. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Moscow,  with  its 
pathetic  contrasts  and  strange  signifi¬ 
cance,  to  Stockholm.  We  seem  to  have 
come  back  to  the  real  world  of  to-day 
again  when  we  step  ashore  on  one  of 
the  beautiful  islands  on  which  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Sweden  stands,  and  enter  the 
bustling  streets,  where  music  and  laugh¬ 
ter  and  song  and  dance  seem  to  accom¬ 
pany  every  hour.  Stockholm  unfor¬ 


tunately  has  been  spoiled,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  at  all  events,  for  the  traveller.  It 
is  no  longer  the  simple  inexpensive 
place  that  it  was  of  old.  A  great  na¬ 
tional  exhibition  has  been  held  there 
this  year,  and  the  natural  results  have 
happened.  Prices  have  gone  up  every¬ 
where,  it  has  been  difficult  to  procure 
accommodation,  and  all  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  exhibition  time  have  per¬ 
vaded  the  place.  But  nothing  can 
really  destroy  the  brightness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  gay  capital  of  the  North. 
Here  there  is  none  of  the  apathetic  do¬ 
cility,  the  subdued  melancholy  which 
are  the  prevailing  notes  of  Russian  life 
when  seen  from  the  outside.  We  are 
among  free  men,  conscious  of  their 
rights  ;  the  drill-master  is  unknown, 
and  everybody  lives  his  or  her  own  life 
as  seems  good.  Theatres,  shops,  res¬ 
taurants,  parks,  and  even  the  exhibition 
itself,  were  all  delightful,  while  the 
laughing  good-temper  was  universal. 
A  royal  bride  was  brought  home  to  the 
Palace  of  Stockholm  during  my  visit — 
a  daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Den¬ 
mark  just  wedded  to  Prince  Carl  of 
Sweden.  She  was  received  with  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  loyalty  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  London  in  our  week  of 
Jubilee.  Bride  and  bridegroom  came 
out,  after  their  arrival  at  the  palace, 
upon  the  balcony  above  the  great  en¬ 
trance,  and  20,000  men  and  women 
saluted  them  with  enthusiasm,  though 
their  cheers  were  not  as  the  cheers  of 
Englishmen.  All  the  20,000  waved 
their  pocket-handkerchiefs  with  tre¬ 
mendous  energy  ;  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  waved  theirs  in  response  with  no 
less  vigor  ;  the  bands  played,  and  the 
Life  Guardsmen  in  their  neat  uniforms 
made  their  horses  prance  and  curvet 
nobly,  while  the  sun  shone  down  upon 
one  of  the  fairest  landscapes  in  the 
world.  It  was  like  a  scene  from  an 
opera,  and  gave  one  the  cheeriest  im¬ 
pression  of  the  good  temper  and  kindly 
relations  of  rulers  and  ruled  in  Sweden. 
A  jubilee  fever  had  possession  of  the 
Swedes,  as  of  ourselves  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June.  Good  King  Oscar,  kind¬ 
liest  and  simplest  of  monarchs,  whose 
favorite  utterance  is  said  to  be,  “I 
know  I  am  a  King,  but  I  am  also  a 
man,  ”  was  about  to  celebrate  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  reign,  and  everywhere 
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throughout  Sweden  and  Norway  prep¬ 
arations  were  being  made  for  the  event. 

The  chief  charm  of  Stockholm  lies 
not  in  the  city  itself,  but  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  excursions  by  water  which  may  be 
made  in  all  directions  among  the  fiords 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  capital  is  sit¬ 
uated.  One  perfect  day’s  excursion  of 
this  kind  will  long  linger  in  my  mem¬ 
ory.  I  noted  one  thing  in  the  course 
of  this  excursion  that  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  Our  little  steamer  carried 
the  mails,  and  when  it  reached  a  land¬ 
ing-stage  one  of  the  men  went  ashore 
with  the  letters.  These  he  placed  in  a 
little  box  on  the  pier.  The  passers-by 
opened  this  box,  which  was  not  locked, 
turned  over  the  letters  it  contained,  and 
selected  their  own.  A  more  informal 
post-office  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine.  Happy  the  country  where 
such  absolute  confidence  can  be  reposed 
in  the  honesty  of  the  people  !  It  will 
interest  English  readers  to  hear  of  one 
institution  that  flourishes  at  Stockholm. 
This  is  the  English  Society — an  associ¬ 
ation  or  club  ninety  per  cent  of  whose 
members  are  Swedish  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who  admire  and  wish  to  study  the 
literature  and  history  of  this  country. 
The  Society  has  its  own  rooms,  and  one 
of  the  rules  is  that  nothing  but  Eng¬ 
lish  is  to  be  spoken  within  them.  It 
has  a  supply  of  English  newspapers, 
books,  and  magazines,  and  holds  peri¬ 
odical  meetings  at  which  discussions  of 
English  questions  take  place.  I  was 
invited  to  visit  this  interesting  institu¬ 
tion  during  my  stay  in  Stockholm.  I 
wonder  if  in  all  London  there  is  a  cor¬ 
responding  society  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Swedish  books  and  institutions.  I 
doubt  it.  One  other  note  must  be 
made  before  I  say  good-by  to  Stock¬ 
holm.  The  cabs  of  the  town  are  now 
provided  with  a  most  ingenious  me¬ 
chanical  apparatus  which  tells  the  pas¬ 
senger,  not  only  how  long  he  has  been 
riding  and  how  far  he  has  travelled, 
but  the  exact  amount  of  the  fare  he  has 
to  pay  to  the  driver.  There  are  conse¬ 
quently  no  disputes  between  drivers 
and  their  fares  in  the  Swedish  capital. 

The  island  of  Gothland  at  which  the 
Garonne  touched  after  leaving  Stock¬ 
holm  is  historically  interesting  because 
of  its  capital,  Wisby,  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  The 
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walls  and  towers  which  enclosed  Wisby 
at  a  time  when  it  was  the  chief  com¬ 
mercial  emporium  in  Northern  Europe 
still  stand  almost  intact.  Within  them 
the  town  itself  has  withered  away, 
dwindling  in  size  with  the  loss  of  its 
trade  and  commercial  importance.  Of 
the  many  splendid  churches  it  once 
possessed,  only  one  remains  in  perfect 
preservation,  though  the  ruins  of  the 
others  are  full  of  interest.  Grass  now 
grows  in  the  streets,  and  the  mulberry 
trees  flourish  where  once  the  merchant 
adventurers  of  Europe  held  their  own 
against  Norse  pirates  and  mediaeval 
tyrants.  But  the  place  is  eminently 
deserving  of  being  visited  by  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  a  nation  of  shopkeepers 
like  ourselves,  this  city,  which  was  the 
foster-mother  of  the  world’s  commerce 
in  the  North,  as  Venice  was  in  the 
South,  has  a  special  claim  to  respect. 

Copenhagen  is  still,  of  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals  within  easy  reach  of  Lon¬ 
don,  that  which  receives  the  fewest  vis¬ 
itors  from  England.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  why  this  should  be  so.  No  doubt 
as  a  capital  it  is  dull — devoid  equally 
of  the  grandeur  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
teeming  business  life  of  Moscow,  and 
the  gayety  of  Stockholm.  When  one 
wanders  through  its  homely  streets  and 
empty  squares,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  to  princes  and  princesses  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  fuller  and  more  brilliant  life, 
Copenhagen  should  be  somewhat  dis¬ 
tasteful.  But  it  has  special  charms  of 
its  own  that  ought  to  attract  the  trav¬ 
eller.  He  can  buy  many  things  here 
more  cheaply  than  anywhere  else  in 
Europe — more  cheaply  even  than  in 
London.  He  will  find  excellent  res¬ 
taurants  and  fairly  good  hotels.  The 
Tivoli  Gardens  form  an  institution 
which  could  only  flourish  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  which  has  not  yet  been  spoiled  by 
the  growth  of  luxurious  living  and  the 
development  of  the  love  for  display. 
They  reminded  me  of  the  Cremorne  of 
my  youth — but  a  Cremorne  free  from 
dissipation,  where  high  and  low,  old 
and  young,  enjoy  themselves  in  mirth¬ 
ful  innocence.  The  Thorwaldsen  Mu¬ 
seum  is  one  of  the  great  attractions  of 
Copenhagen,  and  now  there  has  been 
added  to  those  attractions  the  remark¬ 
able  new  gallery  of  modern  pictures 
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presented  to  the  city  by  a  private  bene¬ 
factor.  Altogether  a  week  may  be 
spent  very  pleasantly  in  the  Danish 
capital.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  such  a  sojourn  is  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  the  peculiar  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Denmark 
and  their  relations  with  the  people. 
When  I  was  at  Copenhagen,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Russian  yachts,  and  the  English 
Royal  yacht,  bore  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  King  and  Queen  were  enter¬ 
taining  the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
But  a  Royal  visit  to  Denmark  does  not 
appear  to  entail  the  pomp  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  expenditure  accompanying 
Royal  visits  in  other  countries.  The 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  includ¬ 
ing  those  who  are  dear  to  all  in  this 
country,  moved  about  freely,  unattend¬ 
ed,  unmolested,  unaccompanied  either 
by  the  trappings  or  the  fetters  of  their 
illustrious  station.  The  palaces  where 
they  lived  were  like  simple  country 
houses,  and  even  when  in  full  occupa¬ 
tion,  strangers  were  permitted  to  wan¬ 
der  through  the  parks  and  gardens  at¬ 
tached  to  them.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  simple  and 
homely  than  this  Royal  life  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  The  eyes  of  some  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  Garonne  were  gladdened 


one  day  by  the  sight  of  the  Crown 
Prince  talking,  literally  “  over  the  gar¬ 
den  wall”  of  his  country  villa,  to  a 
passer-by  in  the  road.  And  yet  with 
all  this  happy  simplicity  of  life,  it  was 
clear  that  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  family  which  has  played  so  great 
a  part  in  the  recent  history  of  Europe, 
were  fully  appreciated,  and  that  no  out¬ 
ward  symbols  of  their  position  were 
needed  to  secure  for  them  the  respect 
of  the  nation.  It  was  a  curious  fact 
that  one  felt  that  it  was  in  Copenhagen 
rather  than  in  autocratic  St.  Petersburg 
that  the  personal  influence  of  the  Mon¬ 
archy  was  greatest. 

A  brief  peep  at  Christiania — where  of 
course  it  rained  in  torrents — and  two 
days  of  an  equinoctial  gale  in  the  North 
Sea,  which  tried  even  the  most  seasoned 
sailors  on  board,  brought  the  Garonne 
back  to  Tilbury  with  such  punctuality 
that,  as  the  special  train  bearing  its 
passengers  steamed  into  St.  Pancras, 
the  clock  showed  the  exact  miuute  at 
which  the  official  programme  issued 
weeks  before  had  stated  that  the  tour 
would  end.  There  the  friends  of  a 
month’s  pleasant  intercourse  parted, 
with  minds  stored  with  new  impres¬ 
sions,  and  in  some  cases  with  lives  en¬ 
riched  by  new  friendships. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


THE  DREAM-SHIP. 

I  BUILT  a  little  ship 

Out  of  my  thoughts  so  fine, 
And  in  it  swiftly  sped, 
Cleaving  the  ocean  brine. 


Out  of  thy  golden  hair 
My  nets  all  woven  were  ; 
And  all  my  chosen  crew 
Out  of  thy  bright  eyes  grew. 


There  came  a  cruel  storm 

And  tore  my  white  sails  down  ! 
Alas  !  unto  the  harbor 
I  never  can  return  ! 


— Nineteenth  Century. 
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KAMBULA 

Standing  on  th«  overhanging  platform 
at  the  bow  of  his  eighty-foot  canoe,  with 
some  dozen  of  his  warriors  by  his  side 
and  as  many  more  on  the  stern  platform, 
he  was  borne  ap  and  down  in  front  of  his  vil¬ 
lage  by  one  hundred  stoat  slaves,  wielding 
paddles  whose  beautifully  carved  blades,  nearly 
four  feet  ,in  length,  were  topped  by  another 
four  feet  of  handle  covered  with  coils  of  shin¬ 
ing  brass,  copper,  and  iron  wire,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  with  balls  of  ivory  nearly  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Below  these  ivory  balls 
were  lashed  two  or  three  small  iron  bells.  In¬ 
side  the  gunwales  of  the  canoe  were  ranged 
the  shields  and  fighting  weapons  of  the  hun¬ 
dred  slaves,  and  a  crowd  of  warriors  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rows  of  paddlers.  In  the  bow, 
close  behind  the  platform  on  which  stood 
Kambnla  and  his  braves,  was  the  band,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  huge  wooden  drums  and  several 
large  ivory  war-horns.  Every  warrior  was 
decked  with  paint  and  feathers,  and  had  a 
string  of  bells  round  each  wrist  and  ankle  ; 
while  the  slaves  at  the  paddles  were  similarly 
adorned  with  shells  or  tattling  ornaments  of 
large  beads,  and  each  had  on  his  head  a  tuft 
of  feathers.  Truly,  Rambula's  war  canoe  was 
a  spectacle  worth  seeing,  and  exceeded  in 
grandeur  all  the  other  canoes  of  his  fleet. 

On  the  extreme  end  of  the  bow  platform 
stood  Kambnla,  a  very  Hercules  in  form,  tow¬ 
ering  up  in  all  the  pride  and  beauty  of  suc¬ 
cessful  manly  strength.  Bound  his  ankles 
were  castanets  of  small  iron  bells,  and  on  his 
head  the  tall  black  and  white  cap  of  long¬ 
haired  monkey  skin,  adorned  with  feathers 
and  cowries.  Over  his  shoulders  flowed  the 
royal  leopard  robe— the  beautiful  tail  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ground — forming  a  splendid  con¬ 
trast  to  the  deep  black  and  dazzling  white  of 
the  monkey-skin  cap,  the  long  tail  of  which 
was  allowed  to  hang  gracefully  down  across 
the  yellow  and  black  spots  of  the  lordly  leop¬ 
ard.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  his  basket-work 
shield  and  a  spear,  on  the  lower  end  of  which 
was  an  iron  bell.  On  the  under  side  of  the 
shield  were  stuck  several  trombatches,  or 
throwing  knives,  and  in  his  right  hand  he 
held  aloft  his  beautiful  ivory  club,  with  which 
he  beat  time  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  hun¬ 
dred  paddles.  The  other  warriors  were  at¬ 
tired  more  or  less  in  the  same  style,  with  the 
exception  of  the  royal  leopard-skin,  worn  by 


S  DEATH. 

Kambnla  alone.  Amid  the  plaudits  and 
shouts  of  the  whole  population,  the  fleet  of 
canoes  moved  up  stream  to  the  head  of  the 
village,  and  there  turned  and  paused  in  deep 
silence — Kambula’s  canoe,  with  crocodile- 
heads  carved  on  either  bow,  being  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  Thus  they  paused  in 
brave  array,  the  paddles  holding  back  against 
the  strong  current,  while  the  parrots  screamed 
overhead,  and  the  palm-fronds,  stirred  by  a 
gentle  breeze,  rustled  and  waved  under  the 
flerce  noonday  sun,  while  the  dark-brown 
river-flood  scintillated  and  sparkled  with  the 
reflections  from  hundreds  of  spear-blades, 
bright  as  burnished  steel. 

Suddenly  waving  his  war  club  above  his 
head,  Kambula  stamped  his  foot  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  his  canoe  and  gave  forth  a  wild  war- 
cry  which  instantly  found  an  echo  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  dusky  throats.  Moved  as  by  one  im¬ 
pulse,  every  paddler  in  that  fleet  plunged  his 
blade  deep  into  the  turbid  flood  ;  and  with 
drums  beating,  horns  blowing,  bells  and  cas¬ 
tanets  ringing,  they  shot  past  the  village  at  a 
speed  which  would  rival  the  great  white  canoe 
of  the  “  Tooca-tooca”  (native  name  for  white 
men),  which  is  moved  by  chained  devils  goad¬ 
ed  on  by  Are.  An  impressive  sight,  indeed, 
and  worthy  of  the  prolonged  shout  that  greet¬ 
ed  it  as  it  shot  past.  A  brave  figure  was  the 
chief,  as  leading  the  fleet  by  half  a  length,  he 
stood,  foremost  of  all,  on  the  very  front  of  his 
bow  platform,  over  the  snouts  of  the  carved 
crocodiles,  his  leopard  skin  flying  out  behind. 
Aloft  he  waved  his  club  and  shield  while 
stamping  time  for  his  men  with  his  castanet- 
ted  foot,  and  shaking  the  bell  at  the  end  of 
his  heavy  spear.  Crash  go  the  stocks  of  the 
warriors’  spears  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
drowning  for  an  instant  the  deep  boom  of  the 
war-drums  and  the  loud  bray  of  the  ivory 
horns.  Then  Kambula,  still  stamping  time, 
strikes  up  a  flerce,  wild,  inspiriting  ballad, 
which  is  sustained  by  hundreds  of  voices. 
The  slaves,  keeping  splendid  time,  stoop 
lower  to  their  work,  plunging  their  paddles 
harder  and  deeper  as  the  martial  music  sweeps 
over  the  fleet.  The  long  rows  of  dusky  forms 
sway  alternately  down  and  up  on  either  side 
of  the  huge  dug  out  as  the  white  foam  rushes 
past,  churned  by  hundreds  of  long  paddle- 
blades  rising  and  falling  in  steady  cadence  to 
the  deep  diapason  of  Kambula’s  war-song — 
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Gamete  ioDBo  Eambnla  iar, 

Eambala,  Eambnla,  dokele  ; 

Eambnla  shngna  iarte  iyo, 

Dokele,  dokel6,  Eambnla. 

Translation. 

Eambnla's  warriors  all  go  forth. 
Eambnla,  O  hail,  Eambnla  1 
Eambnla  brave  he  leads  them  on. 

0  bail,  0  hail,  Eambnla  ! 

Thns  did  the  chief  of  Yaponga  go  forth  to 
war  !  Gayly  down  stream,  with  dmm  and 
horn  and  song,  went  that  dnsky  army.  Away 
ronnd  bend  and  down  reach,  and  woe  betide 
the  Bahnnga  when  they  meet.  After  a  time 
the  song  and  mnsio  cease,  and  nothing  is 
hoard  bnt  the  grnnt  of  the  slaves  straining  at 
their  paddles  and  the  swish  of  the  water  as  it 
flows  from  the  blades.  Some  miles  below 
Yaponga  they  enter  a  long  reach,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  forested  bend.  Ronnd  this  bend 
is  the  village  of  the  chief  Maknta,  a  friend 
and  ally  of  Eambnla.  On  entering  this  reach 
Eambnla  again  struck  up  bis  war-song,  and 
the  fleet  dashed  gayly  on,  expecting  to  find 
the  canoes  of  Maknta  ready  and  waiting  to  go 
forth  in  Eambnla’s  train  to  fight  the  Bahnnga. 
Faster  and  faster  went  the  paddles  as  they 
neared  the  lower  end  of  the  reach,  faster  did 
Eambnla  stamp,  and  faster  flew  the  dng-ont 
fleet,  as  louder  swelled  the  mnsio,  till,  with  a 
shout  or  greeting  they  swung  grandly  round 
the  bend  and  came  in  sight  of  Maknta’s 
village. 


A  a-ah-h — the  slaves  dng  their  paddles  deep 
and  held  firm  as  the  huge  dug-outs  crashed 
into  a  disordered  mass  the  churned  waters 
surging  nearly  to  their  gunwales.  There 
where  Makuta’s  village  had  been  was  an  open 
blackened  plain,  across  which  men  dressed  in 
white  clothes  were  running  and  shouting. 
Ah — they  were  neither  Maknta  nor  Bahnnga. 
As  Eambnla  paused  and  gazed,  the  white- 
shirted  men  gathered  on  the  river-bank  with 
long  shiny  sticks  in  their  hands.  They  lifted 
these  sticks,  which  spit  fire  and  noise,  and 
Eambnla  saw  several  of  his  warriors  fall  dead, 
or  shrieking  with  agony.  What  conld  it  be  ? 
Shouting  to  his  panic  stricken  slaves.  Earn- 
bula  attempted  to  turn  his  fleet  and  paddle 
upstream,  but  again  those  crnel  tnbes  vomited 
forth  fire  and  death.  As  Eambnla  raised  his 
arm  to  wave  his  war-clnb  once  more  on  high, 
he  felt  as  it  were  a  line  of  liquid  fire  pass 
through  him,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  his 
canoe  with  his  life-blood  spouting  across  his 
royal  leopard  robe.  As  warrior  and  slave  con¬ 
tinued  to  drop  in  quick  succession,  a  dire 
panic  fell  upon  the  fleet.  This  was  no  human 
fighting  ;  this  must  be  Ibanza— fetish — and 
with  wild  plunges  and  jumps  the  canoes  were 
deserted  and  drifted  off  down  stream,  while 
the  poor  Yaponga  swam  wildly  through  the 
storm  of  bullets  to  the  opposite  bank  and 
wandered  back  in  twos  and  threes,  through 
miles  of  forest  to  tell  the  sad  tale  of  how 
Eambula  died. — OenUeman's  Magazine. 
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For  nearly  two  hundred  years  England 
stood  in  the  proud  position  of  producing 
artists  who  practised  the  beautiful  art  of 
miniature  painting  with  great  success,  and 
who  brought  it  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  it 
has  never  obtained  in  any  other  country.  As 
far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  that 
the  artists  generally  expressed  themselves  by 
painting  in  oils  and  opaque  color.  Some  few 
of  their  productions  were  marked  by  great  re¬ 
finement  and  delicacy  ;  but  it  was  only  toward 
the  middle  of  the  following  century  that  the 
practice  of  painting  in  transparent  water  col¬ 
ors  on  ivory  became  the  general  method  of 
painting  for  miniature  portraits.  The  art 
reached  its  greatest  perfection  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  At  that  period  artists  of  the  very 
highest  ability  often  made  it  their  principal 
study.  Miniature  portraits  were  the  fashion. 


and  no  family  portrait  gallery  was  considered 
complete  without  a  series  of  these  lovely  little 
pictures.  The  success  of  the  great  painters 
and  the  growing  demand  for  miniatures  gave 
rise  to  a  long  succession  of  imitators  whose 
works  were  marked  by  a  sad  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  drawing,  therefore  the  portraits  they 
produced  were  utterly  bad  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  so  that  the  introduction  of  photog¬ 
raphy  came  as  a  welcome  relief  to  the  patrons, 
who  were  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  more  faithful 
likeness  at  a  more  moderate  cost.  In  fact, 
photography  became  the  rage,  and  the  public 
flocked  in  thousands  to  have  their  portraits 
taken  by  a  new  mechanical  process ;  and 
while  those  who  practised  the  black  art  made 
their  fortunes,  the  miniaturists  starved. 
After  a  short  period  many  of  the  artists,  as 
well  as  the  business  men,  saw  the  money  there 
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was  to  be  made  at  the  new  craze,  and  improve¬ 
ments  were  rapidly  made  and  the  different 
processes  simplified.  Competition  then  be¬ 
came  keen,  coloring  the  prints  and  retouching 
the  negatives  were  introduced,  and  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  what  might  be  termed  second-rate 
artists  came  into  existence,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
Boyal  Academy  (who  still  reserved  a  small 
space  at  Burlington  House  for  miniature  por¬ 
traits)  the  art  would  have  been  extinct.  A 
few  years  ago  colored  photographs  were  seen 
almost  everywhere.  Many  of  them  were 
fairly  well  executed — artists  of  more  ability 
were  employed  to  paint  them,  but  as  they  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  received  the  credit  for  their 
work,  and  therefore  only  had  small  remunera¬ 
tion  for  their  services,  they  began  to  pay 
more  serious  attention  to  their  art  training, 
especially  to  painting  small  portraits,  as  to 
them  it  seemed  to  be  the  best  way  in  which 
they  could  utilize  the  knowledge  previously 
obtained  in  purely  photographic  work.  Some 
few  of  these  artists  who  had  real  ability,  and 
who  devoted  themselves  to  serious  work,  have 
been  able  to  throw  over  the  yoke  of  photog¬ 
raphy  and  have  commenced  painting  fairly 
good  miniature  portraits,  although  the  major- 
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ity  are  still  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
aid  they  receive  from  the  camera.  We  have 
heard  many  complaints  lately,  that  the  minia¬ 
turists  of  the  present  day  are  far  too  apt  to 
accept  this  aid  ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  is  very  much  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  have  served  their  apprenticeship  as 
photographic  colorists,  instead  of  studying 
direct  from  life.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  this  same  photography 
has  certainly  improved  actual  portraiture,  and 
when  these  artists  fully  realize  that  the  more 
mechanical  art  is  not  only  a  very  good  ser¬ 
vant,  but  also  an  extremely  bad  master,  then 
we  may  expect  to  see  them  producing  far  bet¬ 
ter  work.  Thanks  to  the  general  spread  of 
art  knowledge,  the  public  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  a  colored  photograph,  how¬ 
ever  well  finished  and  beautifully  stippled,  is 
never  a  miniature  ;  also  time  has  fully  proved 
that  these  productions  are  too  often  apt  to 
fade,  therefore  no  one  is  surprised  to  hear 
that  they  now  prefer  going  to  the  artist  for 
their  miniatures  instead  of  to  the  photographer. 
The  success  achieved  by  the  Society  of-Minia- 
ture  Painters  at  their  late  inaugural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Bond  Street  fully  proves  that  this  branch 
of  art  is  becoming  more  in  favor  every  day. 


A  RAPPING  AND  TALKING  TABLE. 


The  varied  applications  of  electricity  in  the 
present  day  surely  put  to  the  blush  the  deeds  of 
wonder  of  the  old  magicians,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  modem  prestidigitator.  The  following 
describes  a  piece  of  electric  apparatus  for  an 
entertainment  in  parlor-magic,  namely,  a  rap¬ 
ping  and  talking  table.  It  is  an  ordinary 
small  table  or  stand  with  a  rather  strong  top, 
having  in  the  middle  a  circular  hollow  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  ring  shaped  one.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  a  plate  of  wood  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  foot  of  the 
table  is  hollow,  and  has  at  its  low'er  end  a 
little  chamber  in  which  is  hidden  a  Leclanche 
element,  and  which  is  accessible  by  means  of 
a  lid.  From  the  battery  two  wires  lead  to  two 
springs  ;  these  again  press  against  two  half 
rings  of  metal,  which  are  so  fastened  inside 
the  top  of  the  chamber  that  when  the  element 
is  in  action  there  will  be  an  electrical  contact 
with  them.  They  are  in  connection  with  two 
wires  that  lead  from 'the  foot  of  the  table  up¬ 
ward.  One  of  these  wires  is  connected  to  a 
notched  metal  ring  that  lies  in  the  ring-shaped 
hollow  on  the  table-top  ;  the  other  connects 


with  one  end  of  an  electro-magnet  coil  in  the 
middle  of  the  table-top.  The  other  end  of 
this  coil  is  in  electrical  contact  with  a  fiat.^ 
metal  ring  that  is  fastened  to  the  thin  wooden 
cover  of  the  table-top  directly  over  the  notched 
ring,  without  touching  it.  If  the  open  hand 
be  now  placed  on  the  thin  wooden  layer  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  two  rings,  the  electric  circuit 
will  be  closed  and  the  electro-magnet  will  at¬ 
tract  its  armature,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
thin  layer.  This  makes  a  loud  rap,  and  when 
the  circuit  is  broken  there  is  another  rap.  Of 
course  the  movement  of  the  hand  must  not  be 
perceptible.  Each  of  the  wires  that  lead  up¬ 
ward  through  the  leg  of  the  table  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  a  longer  wire  that  leads  through 
the  lower  end  of  the  leg.  Both  of  these  are 
so  arranged  that  they  may  be  led  underneath  a 
carpet  or  rug  and  connected  to  a  telephonic 
transmitter  in  another  room.  If  the  transmit¬ 
ter  be  now  spoken  to,  the  table  will  serve  as 
a  telephonic  receiver  and  reproduce  the  words, 
much  to  the  mystification  of  the  uninitiated. 
— Der  Slein  der  Weisen  ( Vienna). 


